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Current Manpower Situation 


OTAL employment continued to expand from mid-March to mid-April, 
largely as a result of the spring increase in farm labour needs. 
Hirings in many other industrial sectors were delayed by unusually cold 
and wet weather. This was particularly noticeable in the Atlantic region, 
where heavy snows brought all outside work to a virtual standstill. The 
weather also caused some non-farm iayoffs in the Prairie region but 
these were offset by a large expansion in agricultural jobs. In Ontario, 
employment expanded somewhat more slowly than a month earlier, al- 
though the total increase this 
spring was the same as last. In 
Quebec and British Columbia also, Te pense. Go Ga 
employment increases this spring 
have been about the same as last 
year. 


The estimated number of 
persons with jobs in the week 
ended April 21, was 5,326,000, 
some 85,000 more than in March 
and 203,000 more than last year. 
Non-agricultural employment show- 
ed an increase of 246,000, or 5.7 
per cent, from a _ year earlier. 
Persons without jobs and seeking 
work were estimated at 257,000, a 
decrease of 38,000 during the 
month and ,of 70,000 from last 
year. The number registered at 
National Employment Service of- 
fices at mid-April was 488,900, a | 
decrease of 44,700 from mid-March | ™, Funk 
and 67,300 from last year. 5 <a 
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The generally buoyant em- 
ployment conditions that have 
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prevailed during the past 12 months 
were reflected in a sharp reduction 
120 in the number of labour surplus 
areas. By May 1, the labour de- 
mand-supply situation was in 
balance in 29 of the 109 labour 
market areas; this was the largest 
number in this category at this 
date since 1953. Five of the 11 
metropolitan areas, including 
Toronto and Montreal, were in 
balance. Improvement appeared to 
be fairly general in other areas. Only in the Atlantic region was there 
a substantial number of areas with higher unemployment than last year 
and this was largely caused by the severe weather this spring. 
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Current Industrial Employment Trends 


The expansion that began in 1955 continued in most industrial 
sectors through the first part of 1956. As might be expected, the rate of 
increase in total employment has not been quite as rapid as during the 
initial upsurge last year. Taking into account the excessively bad 
weather, however, the rise has been considerable. Although the volume 
of unemployment in April was still substantial, the early appearance of 
shortages in a number of occupations suggested that surpluses would 
decline rapidly when the weather made full-scale outdoor operations 
more feasible. 


The contribution of some industrial groups to the employment ex- 
pansion of the past year is shown in the accompanying chart. Much of 
the improvement during the year is attributable to the sharp recovery in 
manufacturing, construction and transportation, following the recession 
of 1954. Employment increases in these three groups of industries 
accounted for well over half the total gain. The steady growth of trade 
and other servicing facilities that accompanied the country’s expanding 
population was also responsible for a substantial part of the total gain 
in employment. 


The situation of agriculture in the labour picture is particularly 
noteworthy this spring. Here, the labour force has been decreasing 
fairly steadily over the years as a combined result of mechanization of 
farm operations and increasing opportunities of better-paying jobs in 
other fields. The attraction of other work was evidently stronger than 
ever this winter, for the movement away from agriculture accelerated. At 
its seasonal low point this spring, the farm labour force had fallen to 
686,000, a drop of 9 per cent from a year earlier. This excessively low 
figure accounted for the strong demand for farm labour that prevailed in 
most regions this spring. Agricultural employment showed a responsive 
rise of some 85,000 workers in April but shortages were still reported 
in many farm areas, particularly in Ontario and the four western prov- 
inces. 
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The situation in construction is also of particular interest at this 
time, for although the industry is small beside other industrial sectors, 
the number of construction workers hired during each of the past three 
summers has amounted to at least 120,000. Consequently the size of 
the construction program and the effect of weather on its progress has 
an important bearing on the speed with which unemployment declines. 


This year the outlook for construction is very strong. The survey 
of investment intentions carried out by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce shows that the volume of construction is expected to be 18 
per cent higher than in 1955, when it was already substantially higher 
than in 1954. The type of building this year will be somewhat different 
from last, the major emphasis swinging towards resource development, 
highways and sharp expansion in basic industries. Little change is 
expected in the level of housing construction. 


During April, construction work in a large part of the country was 
held up by bad weather. Towards the end of the month, however, there 
was a rapid pick-up in all regions. At the end of the second week in 
May the number of job vacancies registered with the National Employ- 
ment Service for bricklayers, carpenters, painters and plumbers was 
more than double the total a year before, while vacancies for unskilled 
construction workers were almost three times as numerous. 


The supply of labour available to meet demands was still quite 
substantial. More than 100,000 skilled and unskilled construction work- 
ers were registered with the National Employment Service at the end of 
April. The size of the intended construction program and the current 
rate of progress suggests that this total will dwindle rapidly. Scarcities 
of construction tradesmen are expected to develop, particularly in 
British Columbia and some parts of Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
Since wages in construction are high, compared with some other in- 
dustries, sufficient numbers of unskilled workers are usually attracted 
to construction. Supplies of skilled construction tradesmen, however, 
are likely to be a good deal tighter than last year at the height of the 
construction season. 
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Manufacturing employment rose sharply in the first quarter of 1956, 
following a seasonal decline of some 65,000 during the winter. Total 
employment at mid-March was estimated to be 1,404,000, which is 125,000 
above the 1955 low point and not far below the post-war peak recorded 
last fall. Most manufacturing industries appear to have shared in the 
general expansion. Among the non-durable goods group, the rubber in- 
dustry showed a moderate decline. Employment, however, was still much 
higher than in the past several.years and reports from the industry sug- 
gest further gains in coming months. 


In the textile industry, the employment trend levelled off during the 
first quarter, after a rise of almost 10 per cent in 1955, More recently, 
the situation in the industry has been clouded by strikes in a number of 
mills in Quebec. Reports indicate, however, that employers generally do 


not expect much change in the underlying employment situation during 
1956. 


In the motor vehicle industry, employment rose quickly following the 
settlement of the General Motors strike in February and remained near 
capacity through most of March and April. New car sales dropped substan- 
tially in the early months of this year but to what extent this was caused 
by the strike and by bad weather is not certain. Recent reports indicate 
that employment in the industry may be reduced in May. In the light of the 
generally buoyant economic conditions, however, the outlook for motor 
vehicle sales in 1956 as a whole appears to be quite strong. 


Employment in many of the durable goods industries lagged behind 
other sectors in last year’s upturn. Towards the end of last year, however, 
this group showed a strong recovery, which continued into the first 
quarter of 1956. In response to the upturn in construction, production and 
employment in fabricated iron and stee] plants has risen strongly in the 
past nine months and most employers are looking forward to further em- 
ployment gains this summer. The current business expansion has also 
had a marked effect on employment in the production of commerical and 
industrial machinery. A year-to-year gain of 11 per cent was recorded in 
March, and further increases are expected during the summer. 


As a result of large orders from both major railways, manufacturers 
of railway rolling stock are in a stronger position than they have been 
for some time. Current employment is about 10 per cent higher than a 
year ago. Additional hirings are expected by the industry during the 
summer months but employment gains may be limited by delays in the 
flow of steel parts. 


The situation in the agricultural implements, shipbuilding and air- 
craft industries, which had shown a marked weakness in the past two 
years, appears to have stabilized and there are some signs of moderate 
recovery. Employment in the aircraft and shipbuilding industries was 
higher in March than a year earlier by 4 and 6 per cent, respectively, 
Recent reports indicate that in several shipyards a renewed demand for 
commercial tonnage has caused a substantial employment upturn, Em- 
ployment in the agricultural implement industry showed some strength- 
ening during 1955 and early 1956, Recent reports suggest, however, 
that export sales have been disappointing and that production andemploy- 
ment were cut back sooner than had been anticipated. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


IN have been under way during recent weeks in some of 
the largest bargaining groups inthe country. Settlement was reached 
in the dispute involving some 140,000 non-operating railway employees 
and Canada’s major railways and important contracts were signed in the 
pulp and paper and construction industries. No settlement had yet been 
reached, however, in the automobile industry, in lake shipping, or in the 
Quebec textile industry. 


Transportation — Two major developments in the transportation in- 
dustry, that of the non-operating railway employees’ dispute and that of 
the strike in Great Lakes’ shipping, were of considerable importance to 
the country as a whole. In the railways, the terms of settlement were 
those recommended by the conciliation board that held hearings earlier 
this year. These terms are as follows: 


Agreement tobe in force for two years, from January 1, 1956, to December 
31, 1957; 


Wages to be increased over the December 31, 1955, rates by 6 per cent 
effective April 1, 1956, half of which to be retroactive to January 1, 
1956; 2 per cent effective November 1, 1956; and 3 per cent effective 
June 1, 1957; 


A health and welfare plan to become effective January 1, 1957, half to 
be paid by the companies and half by the employees, at a cost of 5 cents 
per hour per employee; 


All employees now receiving pay for five statutory holidays to be granted 
a sixth holiday with pay during 1956 and a seventh during 1957, 


When the board’s report was issued, the terms were accepted by the 
union as a basis of settlement but were rejected by the companies. After 
further negotiations, however, the companies also accepted the terms, 


Conciliation boards have been constituted to deal with disputes 
existing between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Cana- 
dian National Railways and certain of their operating personnel as well 
as some dining, cafe, and buffet car employees. 


The majority report of the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
that had been appointed to deal with matters in dispute between the 
Association of Lake Carriers representing seven major shipping compa- 
nies and the Seafarers’ International Union of North America was not 
accepted by the union. Following further unsuccessful negotiations, 
a strike against N. M. Patterson & Sons, Ltd., and Upper Lakes and 
St. Lawrence Transportation Co. Ltd., began May 10. In retaliation, 
the remaining five companies began to lay up their vessels. At the 
request of the Hon. Milton F’. Gregg, Minister of Labour, both parties 
entered still further negotiations, with H. Carl Goldenberg as mediator, 
which at the time of writing were continuing. Conciliation boards are 
still dealing with disputes affecting the officer personnel of the compa- 
nies. 
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Construction — Since two-year terms were common among the agree- 
ments signed in the construction industry a year ago, many trades are 
not bargaining in 1956. Among those bargaining, however, settlements 
involving wage increases of up to 10 cents an hour have been common. 


A noteworthy agreement was signed by the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario covering the Cornwall project of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Generally the effect of this agreement has been to bring most 
rates into line with those paid in the Toronto area. 


The only current strike action in the construction industry involves 
the International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. This union, with membership in the larger centres of Ontario, is 
seeking higher wages, welfare benefits and an increased ratio of ap- 
prentices to tradesmen. The province-wide contract with the Master 
Insulators of Ontario expired in August 1955 and the subsequent report 
of a conciliation board was rejected by the union. Several large con- 
struction projects have been affected by this strike. 


Pulp and Paper — A number of pulp and paper companies in Ontario 
and Quebec have signed agreements with the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers and certain other craft unions. The general pattern has 
been for a 12-cent-an-hour wage increase and some adjustment in shift- 
work differentials. The contracts in most cases provide for a further 
5-per-cent increase next year. Further negotiations this year are to take 
place in Thorold, Ont., and Three Rivers and Shawinigan Falls, Que. 


Automobiles — Bargaining was continuing on the contract between 
the International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America and the Ford Motor Company of Canada. 
Conciliation services have been requested of the Ontario Government. 


Textiles - Bargaining has begun in many small textile mills scat- 
tered through Western Ontario. The Textile Workers’ Union of America 
is demanding a reduction in the work week from 45 to 40 hours without 
loss of take-home pay, a company-paid medical plan and an increase in 
wages for plants at Hamilton and St. Catharines, Ont. A conciliation 
officer has been appointed by the Provincial Government to assist in 
negotiations at St. Catharines. 


In Quebec a conciliation board is holding hearings in a wage dis- 
pute between the United Textile Workers of America and the plants of the 
Dominion Textile Co., Limited, at Montreal and Valleyfield. Bargaining 
resulted from a union request under the wage re-opener clause in their 
two-year agreement. 


Workers represented by the National Catholic Textile Federation, 
Inc. (CCCL), began strike action at the company’s plants at Drummond- 
ville on April 27, Magog on May 8 and Sherbrooke on May 11. The causes 
of these three stoppages were, respectively, dispute over quality check- 
ers, time study of certain operations and suspension of a worker for 
poor workmanship. 
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Wage Changes 


Two surveys carried out by the Economics and Research Branch? 
indicate that in general, wage increases recorded during the past fall 
and winter ranged between 5 and 10 cents an hour. The first survey of 
1,032 establishments recording increases affecting more than 50 per cent 
of their non-office workers, showed that between October 1, 1955, and 
March 31, 1956, general wage increases had been granted in approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the establishments. The second survey, an analysis 
of wage rates in 160 collective agreements becoming effective during 
the same six-month period, shows that substantial wage increases con- 
tinue to be an important point in collective bargaining settlements. 


The surveys show that a higher oo grec cunCrecses 


proportion of wage increases was Per Cent Per Cent 
d thi h: 1 hae Increases of 
granted this year t an last \UL.b., Per Hour Establish- Agree- 
June 1955, p. 626 and L.G., July pee _me nts *_ ments ** 
Up to 4.9 cents 28 2s 
1955, p. 825). Moreover the actual St yes ms 3 
increases were also larger than in 10 to 14.9 cents 18 21 


earlier years, increases of between +5 S&nts and over : s 
*In 250 of 1,032 establishments surveyed 


5) and 10 cents an hour being more for general wage changes, October 1, 1955, 
predominant and those of more than to March 31, 1956. 


10 cents more frequent. **In 134 of 160 agreements becoming ef- 
fective in the same period, 


The survey of collective agreements showed that 40 per cent of the 
settlements also provided changes in non-wage conditions of employment. 
The most common change, affecting almost half the workers covered, 
dealt with vacations. Here the revisions were designed to increase the 
length of the vacation period, with more agreements indicating three-week 
vacations than previously, and to reduce service requirements. 


The survey of establishments did not reveal any general decreases 
in wages during the period. This survey included both unionized and 
non-unionized plants in Canada’s eight leading industries. Three-quarters 
of the establishments indicated no general increase in wages but many 
of these firms deal with wages at other times of the year than during the 
survey period. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures indicate that work stoppages in existence in 
April 1956 totalled 20, involved 2,772 workers and resulted in a time 
loss of 10,050 man-days, the lowest on record for any month since 
December 1950. For March 1956, comparative figures were 22 stoppages, 
3,243 workers and 16,875 man-days and for April 1955, 21 stoppages, 
2,656 workers and a time loss of 25,369 man-days. 


10ne is a survey of establishments that recorded increases affecting more than 50 per 
cent of non-office workers; the other is a survey of wage changes in collective agreements, 
which may cover more than one establishment. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


Se TT" generally high level of 

DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS employment prevailing in 
IN THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES’) Canada during the past year re- 
sulted in an unusually sharp re- 
duction in the number of labour 
surplus areas after the first spring 
upswing in employment. Twenty- 
four areas were reclassified from 
the moderate surplus to the bal- 
anced category and 12 from the 
substantial to moderate surplus 
category. Prince George moved 
from moderate to substantial sur- 
plus, as usual at this time of 
year. At the beginning of May, 
classification of the 109 areas 
surveyed was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in 
balance, 29 (4); in moderate sur- 
plus, 43 (60); in substantial sur- 


“sootve” MB “wets GZ | plus, 37 (45). 


: Year-to-year improvements in 

earraen 3 4 labour markets were even more 

significant than the increased 

Se number of areas in balance would 

indicate. The 29 areas in balance this year represent about 50 per cent 

of total paid workers; last year the four areas in balance represented 

only one per cent of all paid workers. Five metropolitan areas, including 

Montreal and Toronto and eight industrial areas, were in balance at 

May 1. At the same time last year only one major industrial area was 
in balance. 

The shift towards balanced labour markets was concentrated in the 
Ontario and Prairie regions. In Ontario, all four metropolitan areas and 
seven of the 12 major industrial areas were in balance. In the Prairies, 
on the other hand, the areas in balance were the major agricultural and 


minor areas. 
Appr ox imate Labour | 
May May eae Ma eis ae May 1 May Bee ME 


*See inside back cover a om 
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Labour Market 


reas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


Minor 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


May 1, 1956 


LABOUR SURPLUS APPROXIMATE LABOUR 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 - 75,000; 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) 


—> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified duzing the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


Quebec — Lévis 
St. John’s 


Corner Brook 

Fort William — 
Port Arthur 

Joliette 

Lac St. Jean 

Moncton 

New Glasgow 

Rouyn = Val d’Or 

Shewinigan Falls 

Trois Riviéres 


Charlottetown 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford — “egantic — 
St. Georces 


Bothurst 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Dauphin 
Edmundston 
Gaspe 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Portage la Prairie 
PRINCE GEORGE 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe - 

St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, M.3. 
Yormouth 


Calgary 
Edmonton 


Vancouver —New 
Westminster 
WINNIPEG 


3rantford 
CORMWALL 
FARNHAM — 
GRANBY 
Halifax 
Peterborough 
Saint John 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
SYDNEY 
Timmins — 


Kirkland Lake 


randon 
Chatham 

Morth Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


BEAUHARNOIS 

3elleville — Trenton 

SRACE3RIDGE 

CENTRAL VANCOUVER! 
ISLAND 

CHILLIWACK 

Cranbrook 

Dawson Creek 


Drumheller 


Ste. Therese 

North Bay 
OWEN SOUND 
Pembroke 
Prince Rupert 
Simcoe 

—> SOREL 
St. Hyocinthe 
St. Jean 
Trail —Nelson 


Weyburn 


BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 3 Group 4 


HAMILTON 
MONTREAL 
OTTAWA —HULL 


GUELPH 

KINGSTON 
KITCHENER 

London 

NIAGARA PENINSULA 
OSHAWA 


> SARNIA 


VICTORIA 


SARRIE 
LETHSRIDGE 
MOOSE JAW 
REGINA 


Brampton 

Galt 

GODERICH 

LINDSAY 

LISTOWEL 

MEDICINE HAT 

SAULT STE. MARIE 

Stratford 

St. Thomas 

SWIFT CURRENT 

WALKERTON 

WOODSTOCK — 
INGERSOLL 


ATLANTIC 


LASGUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC 
= 1954-55 1955-56 


S Labour Force 

SS 525,000 

i: cee, 

SS 500,000 % —~~—— 


a 
= 
475,000 
With Jobs: 


3 Non- Agriculture 

B  490,000 =. {4 ——_ 
= = Seen 

5 425,000 —4— 

. o 

3 400,000 = = 


S 
With Jobs: 
Agriculture 


TOTAL employment was unchanged 
in the Atlantic region during April, 
mainly because continuing bad 
weather delayed the beginning of 
most outdoor activities by three 
to four weeks. Persons with jobs 
were estimated to number 457,000 
at April 21, about the same as a 
month earlier but approximately 
11,000 more than in April 1955. 
The labour force, however, ex- 
panded seasonally as usual] during 
the month, with a corresponding 


increase in unemployment. For 
the first time this year, unem- 
ployment was higher than a year 
earlier, largely because bad 
weather brought logging, agri- 
culture, fishing and construction to a virtual standstill. The only sig- 
nificant non-seasonal layoff occurred at the Saint John drydock, where 
180 workers were released following completion of orders. 


(Emcee te eae) 
j VAS ON DJ Pra Me ASM sy 


Despite the temporary lull in most outdoor activities, total non- 
agricultural employment remained higher than a year before throughout 
the region. The most recent figures available show that industrial em- 
ployment was higher than a year earlier by 8 per cent in Newfoundland, 
10 per cent in Prince Edward Island, 6 per cent in Nova Scotia and 15 
per cent in New Brunswick. Increases were recorded in manufacturing, 
forestry, steam railways, construction and trade, the most marked being 
in forestry. Much of the rise in manufacturing employment occured in 
pulp and paper mills, though iron and steel products and railway rolling 
stock also showed some year-to-year improvement. 


Only two of the 2] areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, both from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. 
At May 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in moderate surplus, 4 (5); in substantial surplus, 17 (16). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. The hampering of con- 
struction activities by bad weather and the customary decrease in log- 
ging employment on the completion of hauling operations resulted in 
increased unemployment during April. Total employment, however, 
remained slightly higher than a year before, most industries in the area 
recording year-to-year increases. 


Sydney (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Opening 
of navigation on the St. Lawrence resulted in substantial reductions 
in registrations of unskilled workers. Coal mining and iron and steel, 
the principal industries in the area, remained very active during the 
month. Construction remained at a low level but was expected to in- 
crease sharply as soon as weather conditions permitted the resumption 
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of work on the Trans-Canada highway and the beginning of other large 
building projects planned for this year. 


Fredericton (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBE 

THE spring pick-up in emp] OYME Nt = I oe 
proceeded more quickly in Quebec | LABOUR FORCE TRENDS-QUEBEC 
this year than last. By mid-April, 
persons with jobs were estimated ane wae 
at 1,467,000, an increase of 34,000 
from a month earlier and 56,000 
from April 1955. 


The shipping season began 
early this year with the arrival of 
the first freighter at Montreal 


— 1954-55 1955 — 56 


1,500, 000 


Persons 
With Jobs 


harbour on April 2 but was then [| Persons Without Jobs 
delayed for almost a week because [| oT Posies 


of ice between Quebec and Mont- 
real. The Aluminium Company of 
Canada rehired most workers laid 
off for the winter months because 
of water and electricity shortages. 
Activity increased in construction 
and agriculture and a number of quarries began operations. Manufacturing 
employment remained high but labour surpluses were still heavy in 
logging areas because log drives were delayed by adverse weather. 
Trucking was still at a seasonal low. 


Renewed seasonal activity was reflected in the reclassification of 
one area from the moderate surplus to the balanced category and of four 
areas from the substantial to the moderate surplus category. At May 1, 
classification of the 24 labour market areas in the region was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 
8 (6); in substantial surplus, 15 (18). 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. With the 
early opening of the shipping season and the consequent rehiring of 
seamen and longshoremen, labour demand and supply were in balance 
about a month earlier than last year in this area. The pick-up in con- 
struction, on the other hand, was delayed by the spring thaw and a 
temporary shortage of brick and cement. The situation in primary tex- 
tiles improved slightly. Shortages of engineers, draftsmen and shoe- 
cutters continued; other skills in short supply included loom fixers, 
skilled sheet metal workers, boiler makers, welders, auto mechanics, 
radar technicians, typists and stenographers. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment oppor- 
tunities increased during April in farming and construction and a short- 
age of plasterers was already evident. Shoe stitchers were also in 
demand. Pulpwood loggers were still in heavy surplus but it was ex- 
pected that many would be rehired as the log drives got under way. 
Cotton mills were still on a short work-week because of lack of orders. 
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Farnham-Granby (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 
2. Employment increased seasonally in construction and to a lesser 
degree in agriculture. Primary textile plants were operating at capacity, 
with some firms working overtime. The rubber footwear industry was at 
a seasonal low. 


Beauharnois, Drummondville and Sorel (minor). Reclassified from Group 
1 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


3 ACTIVE hiring in Ontario for the 
"LABOUR FORCE TRENDS-ONTARIO || Jake shipping, construction, agri- 
culture and fishing industries 
ee resulted in further substantial 
ke es 4 increases in employment during 
2005, be ene < April. Although this has been a 
cold, wet spring throughout the 
region, employment has increased 
as quickly as last year. Persons 
with jobs at mid-April were esti- 
mated at 2,006,000, an increase 
of 23,000 from the previous month 


Persons Without Jobs BS 4 
and Seeking Work 4 and 85,000 from the previous year. 


Shortages of farm workers 
4 were prevalent in most areas even 
GA LOERTT EP Lt cw | though about 230 were brought in 
from the Maritimes by the middle 
of May. Most heavy manufacturing 
industries continued very busy but some light manufacturing plants were 
seasonally slack. Engineers, draftsmen, tool and die makers, machine 
shop workers and foundry workers were scarce in most industrial centers. 


During the month, 17 areas were reclassified into the balanced labour 
market category, bringing 22 of the 34 areas in the region into balance. 
This is the first time since 1953 that most areas in Ontario were in 
balance at the beginning of May. The area classification at May 1 was 
as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 22 (4); in 
moderate surplus, 12 (28); in substantial surplus, 0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Demand 
for workers was strong in agriculture, lake shipping and construction. 
Recall of workers at National Steel Car resulted in shortages in some 
other industries. The supply of engineers, draftsmen, foundry and 
machine shop workers was still tight. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Construction and agriculture increased seasonally. Engineers, draftsmen 
and most professional people were in short supply. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
demand for construction workers and farm labour picked up rapidly during 
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the last half of the month. Machinists, tool and die makers, auto me- 
chanics and welders were scarce. 


Windsor (metropolitan), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. All auto- 
mobile and automobile parts plants were operating near capacity. Con- 
struction increased during the month but the start on some jobs was 
delayed by steel shortages. 


Cornwall (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Construction was proceeding at a high rate although some work on the 
Seaway was delayed by mud and wet weather. 


Guelph (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. All 
industries were operating at capacity. There were some shortages of 
engineers, draftsmen, lathe and boring mill operators, clerical workers 
and farm labour. 


Kingston (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Con- 
struction work began despite unfavourable weather. Shipyards were very 
busy, with some shortages of welders. 


Kitchener (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. All 
industries were busy. Tool and die makers, moulders, tractor trailer 
drivers and farm workers were scarce. 


Niagara Peninsula (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. Skilled construction workers were already scarce although wet 
weather delayed work on the hydro development. Machinists, tool and 
die makers, welders, grinders and lay-out men were in short supply. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Navi- 
gation was in full operation. Construction and agriculture were active 
although wet weather caused some delays. Pipefitters and tool makers 
were scarce but were being obtained through NES clearance procedures. 


Barrie, Goderich, Lindsay, Listowel, Sault Ste. Marie, Walkerton and 
Woodstock-Ingersoll (major agricultural and minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. 


Bracebridge and Owen Sound (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region increased seasonally again during 
April. Persons with jobs at April 21 were estimated at 945,000, an 
increase of 14,000 from the previous month and 24,000 from the previous 
year. The improvement during April, which was widespread throughout 
the region, was almost entirely confined to agriculture. The initial 
upturn in farm employment occurred somewhat later than usual because 
of poor weather during March and early April but in the last half of the 
month, preparations for spring seeding proceeded rapidly and resulted 
in heavy demands for farm labour, which in many areas was becoming 


difficult to find. 
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The usual expansion of non- 
farm activities was delayed by 
highway traffic restrictions, which 
curtailed activities in trucking, 


Lab F . ° “118 
(10001000 rm construction, oil drilling and 
= eam eo 


3,0 ee oe meat packing plants. Construction 


meme Lae? 


1954 —55 1955-56 


FOC ne employment changed very little 


Non-Agriculture 


: during the month but remained 
Ba 650,000 . ° 
eee ek Takes oe substantially higher than a year 


550,000 earlier. In view of the heavy 
With Jobs: volume of construction planned 
ast for the current year, early short- 

age. of certain skills were an- 

ticipated in certain parts of the 
region. 


Six of the twenty areas in the 
region were reclassified during 
the month; five from the moderate 
labour surplus to the balanced category and one from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus category. At May 1, the area classification was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 5 (0); in moderate 
surplus, 12 (16); in substantial surplus, 3 (4). 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment continued to 
expand, showing much more strength than last year. NES registrations 
declined by more than one-third during April, largely because of a sharp 
increase in agricultural and construction employment. Demands for farm 
labour were very heavy and despite the influx of workers from Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia, an acute shortage had developed by the 
end of the month. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment changed 
very little as road bans impeded road and highway construction, oil 
drilling and exploration activities. Demands for farm help increased 
slowly because of the late spring. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Manu- 
facturing employment increased by about the usual amount in April. Most 
outdoor activities were retarded by poor weather. Construction occu- 
pations accounted for one-third of the total male registrations at the 
NES. Job vacancies were about 50 per cent higher than a year earlier. 


Moose Jaw, Regina and Lethbridge (major agricultural). Reclassified 
from Group 2 to Group.3. 


Swift Current and Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. 


PACIFIC 


DRY, warm weather during April brought a rapid improvement in the em- 
ployment situation in the Pacific region. Labour surpluses were being 
absorbed quickly and shortages were developing in a considerable 
number of occupations. Persons with jobs in the region were estimated 
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at 451,000 at April 21, about 


15,000 more than a month earlier LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC 


and 27,000 more than in April Lecomte eve 
1955. Most of the employment ex- Labour Force 
pansion during the month occurred Pad 
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in construction, logging and trans- ves 
portation. ; 


A large number of multi-million With Jobs 

dollar public and private con- ie a. a ar a Ps 
struction projects were under way ee - 

in various parts of the region. 
Logging picked up strength during 
the month although road conditions Tk 8,0 NODE A Mt 
were still hampering activities in 
the interior, In the lower mainland 
and on Vancouver Island, the continuing dry, warm weather was creating 
fire hazards that may result in forest closures. Most manufacturing 
industries were operating at peak production levels, although some wood 
processing plants were suffering from serious log shortages. Farm work 
increased substantially towards the end of the month. 
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Labour shortages continued, particularly of engineers, draftsmen, 
secretaries, structural steel workers, welders, machinists, auto me- 
chanics, mine workers and certain categories of unskilled labour. It was 
particularly difficult to find workers for outlying projects. The movement 
of workers from the east to the Pacific region slowed down. Workers 
continued to pour into Kitimat and most of them were quickly absorbed. 


During the month, four labour market areas were reclassified, one 
from the moderate surplus to the balanced category, two from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate surplus category and one from the moderate to 
the substantial surplus category. At May 1, classification of the ten 
labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in balance, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 7 (5); in substantial 
surplus, 2 (5). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Em- 
ployment conditions improved rapidly during April, mainly because of 
increased activities in construction, logging, transportation and manu- 
facturing. This improvement was reflected in a sharp drop in the number 
of registrations for employment and a rapid increase in unfilled vacan- 
cies. Trade recovered from its temporary slackness and spring farm work 
began. Shortages of engineers, stenographers and typists, certain con- 
struction trades, skilled sawmill workers, miners, auto mechanics and 
household help continued. 

Victoria (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Em- 
ployment reached a very high level by the end of April. Registrations for 
employment were lower this year than in any April since 1951. There 
was an urgent need for machinists, platers, welders, pipefitters and 
marine electricians. 

Chilliwack and Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 1 to Group 2. 


Prince George (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 10, 1956) 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)..............000+- April 21 
Total persons with jobS..............ssssseseeee April 21 
At work 35 hours or more...........-...-.00 | April 2] 
At work less than 35 hours............-..+. April 21 
With jobs but not at work ...............2005 April 21 
With jobs but on short time ................ April 21 


With jobs but laid off full week..........| April 21 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | April 21 
Yotal paid workers ...............0ceeee0 Leeder April 21 


Tnftaericul tire g-256scc se cceeet s+ <casspesecUseecee 
In non-agriculture 


Hegistered for work, NES (b) 
PACT ANEIG [cise teestcc tes sdesacencatseass sescvaacestceeee 


WeACIINC en cecet-sioctatencesnccee? 
Total, all regions 


Claimants for Unemployment 


DnsuranGeib Gn efi tise: scsccs8 se ceencdesacnccueacawe April 1 
Amount of benefit payments ................c00e0 March 
Industrial employment (1949=100).............. March 1 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100) ...... March 1 
Us mas ea th Of Ye ter gcnc ess «agassisb aceacnancecdestsincsneckse lst Qtr. 

1956 
Strikes and Lockouts 
NOs ofsday.culos tates c.ceatertescasscreeesteastaetscs April 
No. of workers involved ...........ccce-eeeeesceeees April 
ING.” OF Strikes soc. cceccasssceeysoncceesanerirareesooreeee’ April 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... March 1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...........s0..0+ March 1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... March 1 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .........:0000+ March 1 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... April 1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | March 1 
Total labour income ........s.s.ssseeees $000,000 | February 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100)...........ssseseee February 
Manuf act Uritiy  ceccss sstcvnvestevacsset ceuwurceen tactte February 
DUrab) GB ics: sccsdec seve ckhescdlnect sanstestehoctenene February 
INGti=) ureh'] GGrescesucsccassetouecote tec ackiacateee February 


5,583,000 
5,326,000 
4,835,000 
371,000 
120,000 


32,000 
15,000 


257,000 


4,133,000 
92,000 
4,041,000 


82,372 
180,284 
110,845 
74,882 
40,525 
488,908 


511,073 


$38,167,352 


113.1 
112.1 


18,963 


10,050 
2,772 
20 


$63.16 
$1.49 
Al.3 
$61.33 
116.6 
126.1 
1,093 


266.4 
269.9 
328.1 
232.7 


++++4+4+4 


++4++4+ 


Percentage Change 
From 


a 
ane 


+ 
+ 
+ 7.6(c) 


+113.7(c) 
+ 61.5(c) 
+ 41.7(c) 


pipe pay | 


++++ 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 


inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 


with total for same period previous year. 
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Union Members in Canada 
Now Number 1,346,000 


Membership of labour organizations in 
Canada has reached 1,346,000. Preliminary 
figures based on the survey conducted by 
the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour at January 1, 
1956, show a 6-per-cent membership in- 
crease over the previous year. The 
membership represented at the founding 
convention of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress (see box) was approximately 1,018,000. 


Merger Creates Canadian Labour Congress 


Union of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour was sealed at an 
historic week-long founding convention 
of the Canadian Labour Congress in 
Toronto last month. All but a third of 
a million of Canada’s 1,346,000 union 
members are represented in the new 
organization. 

(A detailed report of the convention 
will appear in the June issue.) 

The convention was notable for 
several reasons :— 

It was the largest labour convention 
ever held in Canada; 1,619 delegates 
representing 1,380 organizations attended. 

It was the first labour convention in 
more than half a century that was 
addressed by a Canadian Prime Minister. 

It elected to a vice-presidential post 
the first woman to hold such a high 
position in a national labour organiza- 
tion. 

Main Features 


Main features of the convention 
were: 

The adoption of a constitution for 
the million-member CLC, comprising 18 
articles and 111 sections, that, among 
other things, permits Communists to be 
accredited as delegates but bars “any 
organization controlled or dominated by 
Communists, Fascists or other totali- 
tarians” from affiliation and prohibits 
the election of anyone who “expounds 
or promotes or encourages any doctrine 
or philosophy contrary to or subversive 
of the fundamental principles and insti- 
tutions of the democratic form of 
government of Canada”. 

The adoption of a platform of prin- 
ciples proclaiming the 29 planks on 
which rest the aims of the Congress. 

The empowering of the executive 
council to negotiate the terms of affilia- 
tion of the Canadian and Catholic 
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Confederation of Labour, the One Big 
Union and the Canadian membership of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 


Announcement by George Meany, 
President of the American Federation 
of Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, who was the fraternal 
delegate from that body, that the 
AFL-CIO would instruct its directly- 
chartered locals in Canada to seek CLC 
charters and that the AFL-CIO would 
cease its organizing activities in Canada, 
its present organizers being returned to 
their own international unions’ or 
absorbed in the CLC. 

Adoption of an elaborate statement 
of economic policy outlining 12 measures 
to achieve full employment at the 
highest possible standard of living. 

Approval of two major resolutions 
setting out the political education 
policies that will guide the Congress in 
political matters. 

Consideration of 458 resolutions in 
all, dealing with social security, legis- 
lation, human rights, imternational 
affairs, education, taxation, immigra- 
tion, housing, and conditions and hours 
of work. 


Election of Officers 


Election by acclamation of the three 
top officers of the new Congress: 
President Claude Jodoin, Executive 
Vice-president Gordon G. Cushing, and 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald. 
A total of 13 Vice-presidents were also 
elected. 

The Congress pledged itself to put 
forth every effort to organize the 
unorganized and to fight against any 
moves that would eliminate the workers’ 
right to strike. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, was one of the many guest 
speakers at the convention. 
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TLC and CCL Councils 


Merge in Vancouver 

Vancouver’s two labour councils have 
merged into the Vancouver-Lower Main- 
land Trades and Labour Council. They 
are the Greater Vancouver and Lower 
Mainland Labour Council (CCL) and the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC). 

President of the new council is Lloyd 
Whalen, formerly President of the CCL 
group. 

The new group will apply to the newly- 
founded Canadian Labour Congress for a 
charter. 


AFL, CIO Organizations 
Merge in Four States 

The merger of CIO and AFL state 
organizations in the United States is 
progressing favourably, although an occa- 
sional voice is raised in opposition. 

In Kansas City the Teamsters lost a 
determined fight to prevent merger of the 
Missouri Federation of Labour and the 
State Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

First state in which AFL and CIO 
organizations consolidated was Arkansas, 
followed by Tennessee, Missouri and 
Louisiana. 

Seven other states and one territory are 
planning merger conventions before August. 
They are Arizona, Montana, Vermont, 
Colorado, Virginia, Wyoming, Oregon and 
Puerto Rico. 

Meanwhile, the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department announced it 
would oppose mergers of state and local 
labour federations until an agreement on 
work jurisdiction was reached with the 
Industrial Union Department. 

It charged that the industrial unions 
were taking over jurisdiction of workers who 
belonged in the building and construction 
unions. 

State and city federations have until the 
end of 1957 to merge under the articles of 
agreement between the old AFL and CIO. 


B.C. Veachers’ Federation 
Breaks Link with TLC 


An 8,700-member affiliate of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada—the 
British Columbia Teachers’ Federation— 
last month voted to end its 13-year link 
with the labour organization, less than 
three weeks before the merger of the TLC 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
’ The vote, by secret ballot, was 304 to 275 
against continued affiliation. 
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Pleas by four past presidents of the 
Federation failed to halt the disaffiliation 
move. 

The delegates split on what some 
described as “professionalism” versus “trade 
unionism”, 

Past President Tom Alsbury, who was 
Vice-president of the Vancouver, New 
Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council and who had already been 
selected as one of the Council’s delegates 
to the founding convention of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, was one of those 
calling for continued affiliation. ‘Teachers 
should join with labour and work for the 
common good, he said. 

After the vote to disaffiliate, the Federa- 
tion’s convention passed a_ resolution 
expressing “appreciation of the courtesy 
extended and assistance received” during 
the period of affiliation and voicing 
“willingness to co-operate” in matters 
governed by the Federation’s policy. 


Carpenters Gain U.S.-Wide 
Preferential Hiring Pact 


Union carpenters are given the right to 
first call on construction jobs under a 
national agreement signed recently in the 
United States by the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters (AFL-CIO) and the National 
Contractors Association. The agreement 
will apply even in states which have “right 
to work” laws that forbid any form of 
compulsory union membership. 

The contractors (the Association repre- 
sents 20 leading ones) agreed to recognize 
the “jurisdictional claims” of the union and 
to “abide by all lawful rules and regula- 
tions” applicable to union members 
employed by the contractor. 


Local Conditions Prevail 


“No change is to be made in the hours 
and wages in any locality, and no condi- 
tions imposed other than are enforced on 
all local firms,” the agreement reads. 


The union agreed “to furnish competent 
journeymen as requested and, further, that 
no stoppage of work or any strike of its 
members, either collectively or individually, 
shall be entered into pending any dispute 
being investigated and all peaceful means 
taken to bring about a settlement.” 


Maurice A. Hutcheson, President of the 
union, in announeing the signing of the 
one-year contract, said that it would pro- 
vide assurance against strikes or lockouts 
in atomic energy plants, electric utilities, 
chemical plants and other industrial 
concerns. 
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Longshoremen Terminate 
Alliance with Teamsters 


The International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation withdrew last month from its 
“working alliance” with three major seg- 
ments of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL-CIO) (L.G., Nov. 1955, 
p. 1282). 

The withdrawal announcement was made 
by William V. Bradley, President of the 
ILA. He released the text of a with- 
drawal letter that had been sent to Dave 
Beck, President of the Teamsters. 

Mr. Beck had been scheduled to appear 
four days after the announcement at a 
meeting of the AFL-CIO executive board 
to explain the so-called “working alliance”. 
Until the dissolution of the alliance, the 
meeting had planned to discuss possible 
suspension of the Teamsters on the ground 
that the alliance was a violation of the 
AFL-CIO constitution. 

A proposed loan of more than $400,000 
to the ILA fell through when AFL-CIO 
President George Meany indicated that the 
Teamsters would be courting expulsion if 
the funds were transferred. 

The working arrangements of the 
“alliance” called for mutual strike aid and 
combined organizational efforts. 


Toronto Teamster Local 
Clashes with U.S. Chiefs 


In protest against what he termed the 
“wnderhanded domination” of his union’s 
affairs in Canada by leaders in the United 
States, William Mills last month resigned 
the presidency of Toronto Local 938 of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters. 
The resignation was rejected by the 4,200- 
member local. 

After this vote of confidence, Mr. Mills 
requested Teamster President Dave Beck 
to investigate the “conduct and adminis- 
tration of Joint Council 52” and criticized 
the “conduct and actions of” I. M. Dodds, 
Teamster representative in Ontario. He 
requested Mr. Dodds’ removal “from the 
scene of Canadian labour”. 

The incident was the latest in a series 
of clashes between Mr. Mills and Teamster 
officials in Detroit. 


Assistant Legal Adviser 

Of UIC Died Last Month 
Jan G. Ross, Assistant Legal Adviser of 

the Unemployment Insurance Commission 

for the past four years, died suddenly in 

Ottawa on April 6 at the age of 47. 
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He practised law in Nova Scotia until 
early in 1942, when he joined the RCAF 
as an administrative officer. Entering the 
Civil Service in 1946 on his discharge from 
the RCAF, he was employed as senior 
departmental counsel in the succession 
duties branch of the Department of 
National Revenue’s legal division until he 
jomed the UIC in 1952. 

Mr. Ross’s last important assignment was 
in connection with the new Unemployment 
Insurance Act regulations drafted last fall. 


1955 Farm Income Down 
In Both Canade, U.S. 


The imcome of Canadian farmers for 
1955 from the sale of products and 
participation payments last year on 1954 
grain crops amounted to an estimated 
$2,352,600,000, 1:8 per cent below 1954’s 
$2,395,300,000 and 17-4 per cent under the 
all-time high of $2,849,300,000 in 1952. 

In addition to cash income from sale of 
farm products, supplementary payments 
through Prairie Farm Assistance Act to 
farmers in Western Canada amounted to 
$33,300,000 in 1955, compared with $2,400,000 
in 1954 and $1,600,000 in 1953. 

In the United States, farm income fell 
nearly $1 billion in 1955. Total imcome 
was around $19 billions, about $860 per 
farm, compared with $913 in 1954. 


1935 Corporation Profits 
Up 35% After Taxes 


In the last quarter of 1955, Canadian 
corporation profits before taxes were esti- 
mated at $786,000,000, an increase of 
$225,000,000, or 40 per cent, above the 1954 
fourth-quarter estimate, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported last month. 

Cumulative profits before taxes for 1955 
were $3,022,000,000, an estimated $632,000,000 
(26 per cent) above the preceding year’s 
figure. 

Income tax liabilities estimated for the 
final quarter of 1955 were $342,000,000, an 
increase of $72,000,000 over the 1954 figure 
for the same period. Estimated tax liabili- 
ties for all of 1955 were $1,366,000,000, an 
increase of $206,000,000, or 18 per cent, over 
the 1954 figure. 

Income taxes for 1955 were estimated at 
45 per cent of profits. 

Corporation profits after taxes in the final 
quarter of 1955 were up an estimated 
$153,000,000, or 53 per cent, to $444,000,000. 
Cumulative profits after taxes for the 
entire year were estimated at $1,656,000,000, 
up to $426,000,000 (35 per cent) from the 
preceding year’s $1,230,000. 
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Studies Relation between 
SUB, Jobless Insurance 


The relation between supplementary 
unemployment benefits paid by an employer 
and benefits paid under the revised Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and the conse- 
quences and mutual effects of the two sets 
of payments are discussed in an article, 
“Guaranteed Wages, Company Unemploy- 
ment Benefits and the New Unemployment 
Insurance Act”, in the March issue of the 
Laval University quarterly, Relations In- 
dustrielies. The writer of the article is 
C. F. Owen, Instructor and Lecturer in 
Economics at the University of Toronto. 


Referring to the amended Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the author contends 
that “if the primary requisite of the Act, 
that an individual actively seeks new 
employment, is satisfied, then it will be 
possible to obtain unemployment insurance 
and company supplemental unemployment 
benefits simultaneously”. 

In connection with the provision of the 
Act which allows an employee receiving 
unemployment benefit to earn certain 
limited amounts without being disqualified 
from receiving benefit, Mr. Owen goes on 
to say: “However, it is maintained here 
that the provision for permitting limited 
earnings will not apply to payments 
received from company supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit schemes.” The writer is 
of the opinion that for several reasons 
supplementary unemployment benefits will 
not be considered as earnings for this 
purpose, and that consequently an unem- 
ployed person receiving SUB will not be 
debarred from also receiving unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit. 


The article then goes on to explain the 
complications which would arise if a com- 
pany were to guarantee wages during lay- 
off, and the great variations in cost to the 
employer between individual employees. 
The amount the employer would have to 
pay to make up a given wage would depend 
on the amount of unemployment insur- 
ance benefit that each employee was eligible 
for. Consequently the writer concludes 
that “it would be extremely difficult if 
not completely impossible to make a 
specific calculation of the cost of the 
guaranteed wage plan”. 

In contrast with this, the limited and 
definite cost to the employer of the Ford 
and General Motors plans is emphasized, 
in which the total cost can be determined 
by accounting methods similar to those 
for calculation of the general wage bill. 


The writer believes that “the present 
plans are unlikely to have resolved the 
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issue of the guaranteed wage itself, for the 
simple reason that they are not guaranteed 
wage schemes. Accordingly, it is highly 
probable that we have only just completed 
the first phase of a controversy that may 
last over a number of years. 

“Tt may well be that the actual guar- 
antee of wages or benefits on the one 
hand, and the limited financial liability of 
the company on the other, represent two 
irreconcilable issues,’ he added. 

However, he concludes, “there is no 
doubt that business management can play 
an especially important role in action 
against the business cycle and seasonal 
variations in unemployment. To the 
extent that the system of company supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans indi- 
cate or stimulate management consciousness 
to the merits of general action by com- 
panies to alleviate unemployment, eco- 
nomic and social advantages may emerge 
which would be of much more conse- 
quence than the immediate matter of 
providing an addition to unemployment 
insurance.” 


Legal Obstacles to SUB 
Gradually Being Overcome 


Possible legal obstacles to the putting 
into effect of supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit (SUB) plans already agreed 
on between management and labour in the 
United States are being gradually cleared 
away. Virginia, however, has recently 
amended a law in order to expressly forbid 
the simultaneous payment of SUB and 
state unemployment compensation to 
unemployed persons. Georgia, on the 
other hand, has passed an amendment to 
the opposite effect. 

During the past six months rulings given 
by authorities in a number of states have 
decided that existing laws place no barrier 
against the combining of private SUB with 
state benefits for the unemployed. Rulings 
to this effect have been made in California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington. 

These rulings are of special importance 
in connection with SUB plans of the Ford 
type, which do not become effective until 
states in which two-thirds of the employer's 
workers are employed approve the dove- 
tailing of SUB with state compensations. 
The Ford plan also becomes void unless 
this approval has been given by June 1, 
1957. 

All the SUB plans are conditional upon 
Internal Revenue Service rulings that an 
employer’s contribution to such funds are 


deductible as business expenses for income 
tax purposes. Recent rulings appear to 
have left the way clear in this matter. 

The Wage-Hour Administrator has 
settled another question by deciding that 
an employer’s contributions are not to be 
considered as part of an employee’s regular 
pay in computing overtime pay. 

A new development has been the pro- 
posal to place legal limits on future 
increases in private unemployment pay. 
Recently the Michigan legislature has been 
considering a bill which would put a limit 
of $25 a week on SUB payments. This 
measure has been twice thrown out by the 
House, but has been approved by the 
Senate. In New York a similar bill was 
introduced but not acted upon. 

It looks now as though the auto com- 
panies’ plans will take effect on June 1, 
as agreed. This, however, is not certain. 

As to the future spread of SUB plans, 
the United Steelworkers appear to have 
determined to make SUB a main issue when 
they begin bargaining with the steel com- 
panies next month. Settlements announced 
so far in the aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try, however, say nothing about layoff pay, 
although the UAW tried to get such plans 
at Douglas and North American Aviation 
plants. 


Vocational Training 
On Increase in N.B. 

New Brunswick has 25 more schools 
offering vocational training than it had five 
years ago, J. W. McNutt, the province’s 
Director of Vocational Training, reported 
‘Jast month in an address to the annual 
meeting of the New Brunswick Vocational 
Institute. He said 55 schools with such 
training were now operated in the province. 

The vocational high school enrolment in 
New Brunswick last year, Mr. McNutt 
pointed out, was 34 per cent of the total 
provincial high school population. In addi- 
tion, he said, 11,954 pupils in grades seven, 
eight and nine had taken vocational 
exploratory courses last year. 

Mr. McNutt said there was 
need for additional trained 
teachers in provincial schools. 


a definite 
vocational 


University Enrolment 

Full-time university-grade enrolment at 
Canadian institutions of higher learning 
increased 6:2 per cent between December 1, 
1954, and December 1, 1955, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. Enrol- 
ment last December 1 was estimated at 
71,600, compared with an estimated 67,500 
at December 1, 1954. 


NES Manager in Cornwall 
Second in IAPES Contest 


J. Rene Laframboise, Manager of the 
Cornwall, Ont., office of the National 
Employment Service, was runner-up for the 
1956 Award of Merit of the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security. 

The Award went to Mariclare Crenshaw 
of Gallatin, Tenn. 

In 1953, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, won the Association’s 
Certificate of Merit (L.G. 1953, pp. 990- 
991). 


Basis of Nomination 


The nomination of Mr. Laframboise, by 
the Ontario chapter of the IAPES, was 
based on his organization of labour require- 
ments for the St. Lawrence Seaway project. 

Manager of the NES office since 1941, 
Mr. Laframboise had previously served for 
many years in banking and the textile 
industry. He has been a member of 
IAPES since 1942, and has served two 
years as chapter district representative. 

A native of Quebec, he is thoroughly 
bilingual. While with Canadian Cottons, 
Ltd., he held office as secretary, then 
president, of the union local there. 

Mr. Laframboise’ work has not been 
confined to planning and organization of 
employment placement and job insurance 
services in the Cornwall area. 

He has spearheaded civic, government 
and welfare agency planning which, with 
the approval of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission and all inter- 
ested community groups, established the 
“Central Employment Bureau” with head- 
quarters in Cornwall. 

Labour turnover at the project thus far 
on approximately 20 contracts worth some 
$80 millions started by Seaway contractors 
has been about 6 per cent. 

Maintenance of a central record file on 
all Seaway workers in the Cornwall office 
provides worker recall procedure that 
affords ready comphance with the seniority 
clause of the collective labour agreement. 


Smooth-working Routine 

A reservoir of available, qualified appli- 
cants is on file and estimates of advance 
labour needs on the project are currently 
with the NES office. Labour clearance, 
nation-wide when required, is a smooth- 
working routine. 

Community housing facilities are cata- 
logued and listings maintained. This, and 
other well-organized civie and welfare ser- 
vices at the community level, has fore- 
stalled problems that arise in “boom” 
situations. 
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Many Sources Report 
Shortage of Engineers 


Complaints of the shortage of engineers 
and scientists, and warnings that a con- 
tinuance of the deficiency will handicap 
Canada’s economic and scientific develop- 
ment, are being heard in many quarters. 

In the United States it is the same story. 
In fact it is a grievance with Canadian 
employers that American firms are able to 
draw trained men away from their jobs in 
Canada with offers of higher pay than 
Canadian employers can afford. 

Dr. O. M. Solandt, on his retirement as 
Chairman of the Defence Research Board, 
told a press conference that the shortage 
of engineers and scientists will be the 
dominant factor and a critical problem in 
Canadian scientific and economic develop- 
ment. 

Dr. Solandt said that defence research 
and development are more important than 
the quantity of armed forces. 


As measures to overcome the shortage 
he suggested: foundation of several new 
universities, increased financial aid for 
education at all stages, recognition and 
treatment of the shortage as a main 
problem for the whole country, and the 
extensive provision of scholarships. 


Four leading electronics companies told 
the Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects that their most pressing 
need is for highly trained engineers and 
research men. Submissions from RCA 
Victor Co. Ltd., Northern Electric Co. Ltd., 
Canadian Aviation Electronics Ltd., and 
Canadian Marconi Co. proposed tax con- 
cessions to help research and to facilitate 
measures designed to encourage Canadian 
research workers to remain in Canada. 


A spokesman for Canada’s textile in- 
dustry has reported an unprecedented need 
in the industry for scientists and techni- 
cians. J. A. Dixon, President of the Textile 
Technical Federation of Canada, said in 
Guelph last month that post-war develop- 
ments of new fibres had created the 
shortage. He urged the industry to support 
schools and groups seeking to maintain a 
supply of technicians. 

The Canadian universities say that there 
are not nearly enough graduates to satisfy 
the demands of government and industry. 
“When the department was set up a few 
years ago,” says John McLean, Director 
of the University of British Columbia’s 
Personnel Department, “we were concerned 
with finding jobs for students. Now we’re 
trying to find students for jobs.” 


This year UBC will have 162 graduates 
in engineering; 500 jobs have been offered 
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to them. There is also a big demand for 
graduates in commerce, forestry, chemistry, 
geology, and physics. 

The low birth rate of the ’30s coupled 
with the post-war economic boom is 
responsible for the shortage, which will 
probably continue for another three or four 
years, although more university students will 
be graduating every year, Mr. McLean said. 

An Ontario report from National 
Employment Service says “the invasion of 
universities by employers seeking 1956 
graduates for their permanent staffs and 
undergraduates for summer employment 
has been the greatest yet recorded.... The 
strongest demand has been for persons grad- 
uating in engineering, commerce, geology, 
mathematics, physics and chemistry.” 

At the University of Toronto this year, 
332 companies have been seeking 4,300 new 
employees. Last year 3,000 vacancies were 
listed by 309 companies. 

Dr. Sydney Smith, President of the 
University, has warned industry that if it 
continues to draw off top-notch university 
professors by offering high salaries it may 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
He said that his institution, and others 
also, are having serious difficulty in getting 
enough high calibre instructors to train 
the increasing number of students required 
in Canada’s economic expansion. 

The National Conference of Canadian 
Universities, representing generally the 
views of Canadian universities and colleges, 
estimates that student enrolment may 
triple by 1972 to about 216,000. But to 
absorb the students, universities will have 
to expand their facilities and increase their 
teaching staffs. 

G. Lorne Wiggs of Montreal, retiring 
President of the Corporation of Profes- 
sional Engineers of Quebec, told members 
of the Corporation at their annual meeting 
that the increasing shortage of engineers in 
Quebec and other parts of Canada is so 
disastrous that it may have an adverse 
effect on the country’s development. 

Referring to the military aspect of the 
situation Mr. Wiggs said: “The deadly 
race between the Western Allies and the 
Communists to produce engineers and 
scientists may well determine the future 
of Canada.” 

Speaking on the same subject, the Hon. 
George Prudham, Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, recently told the 
Prospectors and Developers Association, at 
its convention in Toronto, that compared 
with the 200 young men and women who 
graduated from Canada’s 16 principal 
universities last year with degrees in mining 
and geology, the Russian output was about 
60,000. 


Non hep angel 


“Our youth must be trained in the tech- 
niques that will keep our free economic 
system to the forefront,” he said. 

Dr. Gordon M. Shrum, dean of graduate 
studies at the University of British 
Columbia, a short time ago was quoted as 
saying that women can help to meet the 
critical need for scientific and technical 
people in Canada and in the rest of the 
free world. In Russia, he pointed out, 
women carry out half the country’s 
scientific research. 

Sometimes it is asked whether there are 
enough people of the needed ability to 
produce a large increase in the number of 
engineers and scientists. Answering this 
question as it applied to the United States, 
Prof. Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard 
University in a recent address said that 
his reply was an emphatic “Yes”. 

Basing his statement on the results of 
the U.S. Army General Classification Test, 
Prof. Slichter said that the number of 
college entrants among males could be 
increased by 52 per cent without taking 
anyone with an intelligence score not at 
least equal to that of the average college 
graduate of the present time. 

In other words, he said, college entrances 
could be increased by more than 50 per 
cent without taking in a single male who 
would lower the average level of intel- 
ligence of the student body. He added 
that among males of superior intelligence, 
43 per cent never enter college. 


Suggests Education Fund 
For Mining Professions 

Establishment of a fund—supported by 
mining companies—to educate more Cana- 
dians for professions connected with 
mining was recommended to delegates 
attending the annual convention of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy in Quebec last month. 

The suggestion was made by H. J. 
Fraser, Vice-president and General Manager 
of Falconbridge Nickel. He asserted that 
an urgent situation has been created by 
lack of Canadian mining engineers, geolo- 
gists and metallurgists, and that imme- 
diate measures must be taken to meet the 
need. 

Under the suggested plan, all mining 
companies would contribute to the fund 
for educational grants. The same organiza- 
tion would obtain from directors of schools 
information on likely students, and 
bursaries or scholarships would be issued 
to them. 

The convention was told that university 
graduates now entering the mining field are 


sufficient only to replace those who die or 
retire. It was estimated that 300 will go 
into mining in 1956; at least 600 to 900 
will be required to meet all demands. 


SUB Plans Challenged 
In Connecticut Court 


A “friendly” suit that challenges the 
legality of supplementary unemployment 
benefit plans was filed last month in 
Connecticut Superior Court by the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers’ Association. 

The state’s Attorney General has ruled 
that SUB payments do not bar recipients 
from receiving benefits from the state’s 
unemployment compensation fund. 

Basis for the Association’s suit, it was 
explained by Norris W. Ford, Executive 
Vice-President, is the Association’s belief 
that “it was never the intention of our 
General Assembly to provide for payment 
of state benefits to unemployed persons 
who were simultaneously drawing similar 
benefits from another source”. 


21m Million More at Work 
In U.S. Than Year Earlier 


Total United States civilian employment 
in March was 24 million higher than March 
of last year. It reached 63:1 million, half 
a million above the February level. 

Unemployment for March, at 2-8 million, 
remained close to the level of the two 
previous months. This year, some layoffs 
of factory workers partially offset rehiring 
in construction and other expanding sea- 
sonal lines. State insured unemployment 
totalled 1-5 million. 

Seasonal employment gains were reported 
in construction, transportation, services, and 
government. 

Despite the slight change in March, total 
unemployment was down by 350,000 and 
state insured unemployment by 250,000 from 
the level of March 1955. The proportion 
of all civilian workers out of jobs dropped 
to 4:3 per cent from 5:0 per cent a year 
ago, and was as low as in any March since 
World War II except for the period of 
the Korean conflict. 

A February-to-March decline in the 
work-week, together with the cutbacks in 
hours in previous months, brought hours of 
work below the March 1955 level in most 
manufacturing industries. 

A rise of one cent in average hourly 
earnings occurred in most manufacturing 
industries. In some industries, the in- 
creases were due to negotiated or scheduled 
wage rate increases. 
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IAM President Outlines 


Basis of Good Relections 


“Suecessful labour-management relations 
must rest upon mutual respect, a faith in 
collective bargaining, and an appreciation 
of the interest of the larger community in 
the affairs of the company and the union,” 
declared A. J. Hayes, President of the 
International Association of Machinists, in 
an address to the Minnesota Society of 
Industrial Engineers. 

Mr. Hayes deplored as an obstacle to 
good labour-management relations the habit 
of the press and public to think of labour 
matters “in terms of strategy, targets, and 
so on”. This habit, he said, “furthers 
suspicions and fosters the idea of ‘labour’ 
and ‘management’ as tremendous and 
powerful monolithic structures, and compli- 
cates the job of real collective bargaining.” 

The first thing labour and management 
should do, the IAM President suggested, 
“is to disabuse their minds of such non- 
sense and sit around the bargaining table 
as a group of human beings, each with a 
stake in the progress and prosperity of the 
firm, considering each other’s problems and 
petitions calmly and objectively”. 


Faults on Each Side 


Mr. Hayes then listed particular faults 
on each side. “On labour’s side there are 
two major factors about which something 
should be done. One of these is union 
politics. This is one of the necessary 
results of democracy, and within limits, 
politics is a healthy activity. But its oper- 
ation sometimes gets out of bounds: and 
complicates the desirable ends of democ- 
racy. Incumbent officers may forget their 
basic responsibilities to the union and to 
management in an effort to maintain 
themselves in office. And aspirants for 
office may engage in irresponsible actions 
and make wild charges and promises in 
their efforts to replace the incumbents. 

“Another complicating factor on the 
union side of the table,” he said, “is the 
tendency on the part of union leaders and 
groups of union members to make a 
display of power under certain circum- 
stances. I suppose this is Just human, but 
it can be very dangerous and destructive 
of sound labour-management relations.” 


Management Prejudice 

Turning to the faults on the other side 
of the table, he said, ‘one of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of sound labour- 
management relations is a prejudice against 
the basic idea of the labour movement— 
hostility against the very idea that workers 
should have any say in determining their 
wages, hours and conditions.” 
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Although this idea was not openly held 
by management, he said that “there is 
strong evidence to the effect that too many 
of them secretly or within their own circles 
do believe in it”. 

Referring to such legislation as “right-to- 
work” laws, Mr. Hayes said: “I believe that 
labour-management relations have been 
suffering recently because of a growing 
tendency on the part of a certain segment 
of management to use political means to 
achieve economic ends.” 


Another Obstacle 


Another obstacle to sound labour- 
management relations, he said, was “the 
spreading tendency on the part of manage- 
ment in many of our larger corporations to 
restrict their participation in collective 
bargaining to a flat offer, which is either 
made to the employees individually by 
ignoring the union negotiating committee, 
or which is the same as the ‘sign or else’ 
position of some unions in the past. 
Surely,” he said, “this is not bargaining in 
good faith.” 

Another management practice that is 
adverse to good industrial relations, said 
Mr. Hayes, “is the effort to control the 
union. Any attempt to convert a union 
from an effective organization of employees 
to a controlled tool of the industrial rela- 
tions department is bound to fail,” he 
contended. “A union cannot be half free 
and half captive. In my opinion we have 
been paying too much attention to the 
techniques of labour-management relations, 
and not enough to its primary purpose. To 
some union politicians, and to far too many 
professional industrial relations people 
within industry, collective bargaining has 
become primarily a tool for personal 
advancement.” 


Fundamental Concepts 


There is a “desperate” need for a return 
to the fundamental concepts of sound 
labour-management relations, he declared. 
Three things are needed: “a sincere belief 
on the part of labour in the right of 
management to operate its establishment 
efficiently and economically and to return 
a reasonable profit to the investors; an 
equally sincere belief on the part of man- 
agement in the right of employees to 
organize and bargain collectively and to 
use their unions in every lawful manner 
to achieve what they consider their just 
due as employees and as free human 
beings; a joint appreciation by both 
management and labour of their responsi- 
bilities to each other and to the country 
as a whole.” 


MP, Labour Leader Voice 
Views on Automation 


Two papers on automation, one by a 
government official and the other by a 
union spokesman, were recently presented 
to the Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement. The speakers at the Montreal 
meeting were John H. Dickey, Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Defence Production, and Murray Cotterill, 
Public Relations Director for the United 
Steelworkers. 

A large part of the benefits of automa- 
tion fall directly to labour, said Mr. 
Dickey. Other results that would ease 
labour’s worries about automation, if 
management and government would point 
them out, were listed by Mr. Dickey. 

“Tf automation increases productivity,” 
he pointed out, “then these increases will 
be reflected in higher real wages. If 
automation reduces cost, presumably 
either lower prices will result or prices of 
articles affected may not rise as much as 
they would under ordinary circumstances. 

“New employment opportunities are 
created partly as the direct result of 
automation in other sectors of the 
economy; and partly in the economy as 
a whole as a result of sensible policies 
directed towards general expansion of the 
country. 

“Facilities are available to increase the 
mobility of the labour force, ranging from 
retraining schemes to assisted transporta- 
tion. 

“The comprehensive social — security 
program tides labour over problems of 
adjustment, as well as contributing to the 
expansion of domestic demand.” 

Management, Mr. Dickey said, would 
“require a greater understanding of social 
and economic matters in addition to an 
appreciation of the technical questions 
involved” 

Collective bargaining could be used to 
meet each problem that arose on the road 
to automation, Mr. Cotterill said, “to pull 
us back on course when we veer from a 
safe balance; to make certain we drive at 
a safe speed”. 

Mr. Cotterill said management’s Job was 
to introduce new and more efficient pro- 
cesses while union’s job was to make 
certain people didn’t get laid off unneces- 
sarily. The compromises worked out, he 
said, wouldn’t satisfy either side, but they 
would help people. 

The duties of management and unions, as 
he saw it, were outlined by Mr. Cotterill:— 

“It’s management’s duty to try for a 
good, high profit; the union’s to snatch as 
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much of it back as possible in the form of 
extra buying power. 

“Tt’s management’s job to introduce 
labour-saving machinery that will produce 
at lower cost; the union’s to snatch that 
saving away by insisting upon shorter 
hours and more paid vacations. 

“Tt’s management’s job to command top 
performance from employees by penalties 
and by rewards; the union’s to see to it 
that penalties and rewards are justified 
and adequate.” 

The last thing either management or 
labour should do, Mr. Cotterill said, was 
to try to do the job of both sides. 

As production per man hour goes up, 
he said, unions would continue to fight for 
shorter hours, more holidays and with 
longer paid vacations. Unions would, he 
said, “press for the guaranteed annual 
wage, more accurately called supplementary 
unemployment benefits, to avoid unneces- 
sary layoffs”. 


5-Year Pact Increases 
Last 2 Years’ Pay Hikes 


A five-year contract has been signed by 
Canadian General Electric, covering 5,200 
employees, members of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, providing for an average increase 
of more than 88 cents an hour for each 
employee over the five-year term of the 
agreement. 

Employees will get a 3-per-cent wage 
increase in each of the next three years, 
and a 3-5-per-cent raise in each of the 
last two years. An esvape clause in the 
contract allows either side to terminate it 
at the end of 1958, but this may not occur, 
due to the higher percentage of salary 
increase in the last two years. 


Civil Service Accident Claims 

In the 1955-56 fiscal year, 16,062 accident 
claims were reported to the Government 
Employees’ Compensation Branch, an in- 
crease of 372 over 1954-55. It was the 
smallest annual increase recorded in a 
number of years, 2°37 per cent compared 
with 4:8 per cent for the previous year. 
The total for the year, however, was the 
highest on record. 


N.Y. Sickness Disability Program 

The State of New York has increased its 
maximum weekly benefits under its sickness 
disability program from $33 to $40, raised 
from 13 weeks to 20 the maximum duration 
of such benefits, and eliminated the one- 
week waiting period for unemployment 
insurance where job loss is caused by a 
natural disaster. 
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Stresses Need to Expand 
Employment for Oldsters 


The fact that by 1965 almost one-third 
of the total United States labour force will 
be 45 to 64 years of age underscores the 
necessity for promoting employment oppor- 
tunities for mature workers, said Hwan 
Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
US. Department of Labor, speaking to the 
Older Worker Section of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association late 
last month. 

Many Canadians attended the meetings. 
The chairman of the Older Worker Section 
was Dr. W. G. Scott, of the Ontario 
Regional Office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Toronto. 


Expected Increase 


In line with the relatively small increase 
in population in the 24-44 age group in the 
next 10 years, due largely to the low birth 
rate of the depression years, only a small 
increase in the number of workers in this 
age group—one-half million—is expected by 
1965. By contrast, the number of workers 
in the 45-64 group is expected to increase 
by 34 million during the next decade in 
the United States. 

At the same time, the number of workers 
in the labour force 65 and over is expected 
to increase by about 400,000 during the 
next 10 years, just. about equalling the 
increase for the 25-44 group. 

At the other end of the scale, the number 
of children under 10 years of age has been 
increasing percentagewise in proportion to 
the total population. In 1940, 16 per cent 
of the population in the United States was 
under 10 years of age. Ten years from 
now this figure is expected to be about 20 
per cent of the population. 

The increase in the proportion of young 
people and older people in the population 
while the middle group, 24-45, remains rela- 
tively static points up the importance of 
the U.S. Labor Department program 
designed to bring about the best utilization 
of older workers, Mr. Clague said. He 
pointed out that in the last 55 years in 
the United States the number of persons 
more than 65 years of age had more than 
quadrupled. Much of this increase had 
been due to people living longer, as average 
life expectancy for men had increased from 
48 years in 1900 to 65 years in 1950. 

The increase in life expectancy combined 
with changes in the pattern of working life 
had resulted in a lengthening of working 
life expectancy for a 20-year-old man from 
32 to 42 years since 1900, but had not kept 
pace with the increase in total life 
expectancy. 
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Mr. Clague said that under mortality and 
work patterns in the year 1900, a 20-year- 
old man could expect to live 42 years and 
to work 39 years, living 3 years in retire- 
ment. By 1950, a 20-year-old man could 
expect to live 49 years and to work 43 
years, living 6 years in retirement. By the 
year 2000, a 20-year-old man might expect 
to live 54 years, to work 45 years, and to 
have 9 years in retirement. 


Longer Life Expectancy 


Mr. Clague pointed out that the doubling 
between 1900 and 1950 of the number of 
years that man could expect to spend in 
retirement had resulted from an increase in 
life expectancy of seven years (for a 20- 
year-old man) accompanied by an increase 
of only four years in work-life expectancy. 
In other words, the increase in working 
life had not kept pace with the increase 
in total life expectancy. 

This shorter period of retirement in 1900 
had resulted from two factors: (1) Only a 
small proportion of the population survived 
to the age which is now considered con- 
ventional for retirement; (2) A large pro- 
portion of the men were farmers who tend 
to keep on working as long as they are 
able. Now more workers survived to older 
ages and farmers made up a_ smaller 
proportion of male workers. Moreover, 
there were now age restrictions in hiring 
practices, compulsory retirement ages in 
private pension plans and widespread avail- 
ability of social security for older persons. 

Mr. Clague reported that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor was developing a program 
designed “to break down age restrictions in 
hiring and to help middle age and older 
workers to make fuller use of their skills, 
knowledge and abilities”. 


Office Worker Salaries 
Rising Faster Again 

Although for a number of years factory 
wages and working conditions improved 
faster than those in offices, this state of 
affairs seems to be coming to an end, 
according to an article, “Compensation of 
Office Workers in 1955”, by John Hockman, 
Systems and Procedure Officer, Steinberg’s 
Ltd., Montreal, published in “Office Equip- 
ment News” for March 1956. 

The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, the article says, has compared 
weekly average salaries in seven clerical 
jobs in 17 cities in the United States and 
Canada, arbitrarily selected. It found a 
continuous increase for the last ten years, 
totalling nearly 60 per cent. The rate of 
increase was steady except for a slight 
slowing down in 1954. 
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Since current Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ties figures do not cover office employees 
separately, the Bureau’s tables of average 
weekly wages and salaries in the finance, 
insurance and real estate industries were 
used in the article as a guide in construct- 
ing a chart. These figures cover only 
salaried employees, most of whom in these 
industries are office workers. 

This chart shows a fairly steady increase 
for 1954 and 1955, amounting to more than 
6 per cent for 11 months of 1955, December 
figures not being available. This increase, 
the writer remarked, compares with an 
increase of 5 per cent for all industries 
from January to October 1955, bearing out 
the belief that if the factory was catching 
up with the office at one time, the office 
has not lagged behind during the past year. 


Not Lagging Behind 


A once frequently heard comment that 
seems to have lost its validity in the light 
of recent experience, the article points out, 
was that while the unions could exert pres- 
sure to keep wages in line with an increas- 
ing cost of living, salaries tended to lag 
behind. The experience of the past year, 
during which the consumer price index rose 
a bare half-point, as against a much greater 
increase in office pay, lends no support to 
this view, the writer says. 

Another chart shows median rates for 
certain jobs in 12 principal Canadian cities, 
and is based on information given by the 
Department of Labour, the DBS, the 
National Office Management Association 
and the Montreal Board of Trade. 

The chart shows marked increases in 
1955, compared with 1954, for 12 jobs, 
while five remained the same. Only four 
showed decreases; these, the writer pointed 
out, were occupations in which a_job- 
holder may be promoted to the next grade, 
reducing the general level of salaries in 
both grades. 

Salaries for executive office workers were 
an exception to the general trend for office 
workers, the article remarked. A study by 
the American Management Association in 
the United States and Canada shows that 
their compensation (including salary, bonus 
and company contributions to retirement 
plans) increased on an average by only 1:8 
per cent between December 31, 1954, and 
December 31, 1955. 


Numbers of Clerical Workers 
Another chart (based on DBS figures) 
shows numbers of clerical workers as a 
percentage of the total labour force in 
Canada for certain years, as follows: 1921, 
6-9 per cent; 1931, 6:6 per cent; 1941, ee, 
per cent; 1951, 10-4 per cent. Female office 
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workers accounted for nearly all of the 
increase between 1921 and 1951, being only 
2°8 per cent of total labour force in 1921 
as against 6-0 per cent in 1951, while males 
increased only from 4:1 per cent in 1921 
to 4-4 per cent in 1951. In 1931 and 1941 
males showed an actual decrease, being only 
3°7 and 3-9 per cent for the two years 
respectively. 


Railwey Expenses Rise 
Faster Than Revenue 


Operating revenues of Canadian railways 
in December 1955 were $98,819,441, an in- 
crease of 4-1 per cent over the $94,940,390 
earned in December 1954, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported last month. 
At the same time, operating expenses 
increased 5-3 per cent from $86,944,422 in 
December 1954 to $91,563,383 in the same 
month of 1955. 


Since expenses increased faster than 
revenues, net operating revenues declined 
9-3 per cent to $7,256,058 from $7,995,968, 
and operating income dropped 12-5 per 
cent to $3,748,092 from $4,283,375. 


Employees on the railways’ payrolls 
numbered 182,835 in 1955, compared with 
179,497 in 1954, while their earnings in- 
creased from $52,264,605 to $55,486,819. 


Labour Income Drops 


Labour income in Canada dropped $45 
milion in January to an_ estimated 
$1,080,000,000 from $1,125,000,000 in the 
preceding month. The total, however, was 
$89,000,000 (9 per cent) above January 
1955. 


CPR Names Manager 
OF Labour Relations 


S. M. Gossage, who has been assistant 
manager of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company’s personnel department for the 
past 10 years, was appointed last month 
to be Manager of Labour Relations. 

Mr. Gossage has participated in major 
wage negotiations with various unions of 
railway employees. In 1954 and 1955 he 
was an employer adviser at the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 


Another man prominent in management 
circles, John Clark Reilly, first General 
Manager of the Canadian Construction 
Association, died April 7 in Victoria. Mr. 
Reilly had assisted in the founding of the 
CCA and served with it for 28 years until 
his retirement in 1946. 
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Prominent Labour Men 
Resign Union Positions 

Since the beginning of the year, a Vice- 
president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress and the President of a provincial 
labour federation have resigned to take 
positions outside the labour movement, 
and a Canadian Director of an interna- 
tional union and a former President of a 
local labour council have died. 

During April, three appointments of 
interest to labour were announced. 

Last January, Sid Oram resigned the 
presidency of- the Nova Scotia Federation 
of Labour (CCL) to become town clerk 
of Sydney Mines, N.S. He also resigned 
from the province’s Labour Relations Board, 
on which he was a labour representative. 

In March, R. K. Gervin announced his 
resignation from all his trade union offices 
to take an industrial relations post with 
the Vancouver Building and Construction 
Industries Exchange and the General Con- 
tractors’ Association. Mr. Gervin was at 
the time a Vice-president of the TLC, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the British Columbia 
Trades Union Congress, and Secretary of 
the Vancouver, New Westminster and 
District Trades and Labour Council. He 
had been for 30 years a member of 
Vancouver Local 101 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America. 

On February 17, the Canadian Director 
and a Vice-president of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union (CIO- 
CCL), Thomas B. MacLachlan, died in 
Toronto at the age of 55. He had served 
for several years as Vice-president of the 
Toronto and Lakeshore Labour Council 
and since 1949 was a member of the 
executive council of the CCL. 

On May i, in Ottawa, Charles P. 
Doughty, President from 1914 to 1918 of 
the Ontario Conference of Typographical 
Unions and a former President of the 
Guelph Trades and Labour Council, died 
at the age of 74. 

The three appointments of interest to 
labour were :— 

Romeo Corbeil was named representative 
in Montreal of the Office Employees’ Inter- 
national Union (AFL-TLC). He was for- 
merly representative in Hastern Canada of 
the International Chemical Workers’ Union. 

Henry Harm, CCL representative in the 
Maritimes, was appointed Director of 
Organization and Wducation for the Atlantic 
Provinces. 

Ronald Smith, a Vice-president of 
the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
(TLC), has been appointed a member of 
the Newfoundland Labour Relations Board. 
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India Aims at Creation 
Of New Employment 

An increase in the national iacome of 5 
per cent a year and the creation of new 
employment for 11,000,000 people during 
the five-year period are given as the two 
chief aims of India’s second five-year plan, 
which began on April 1 of this year, in a 
booklet entitled Second Five Year Plan, 
published by the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting of the Government of 
India. 

The population of India, the booklet 
says, is increasing at the rate of 4,500,000 
a year, which means an annual addition 
to the labour force of 1,800,000 persons. 
Besides this there are already a large 
number of unemployed and underemployed 
persons. It is the aim of the plan to 
provide for this increase in population and 
to reduce as much as possible the existing 
unemployment. 

As a means to this end, and as a means 
also of raising the very low standard of 
living which prevails at present, a large 
program of industrial and _ agricultural 
expansion is planned. This program will 
require an investment in the public sector 
of the economy about double the amount 
planned in the first five-year plan, while 
in the private sector the investment 
required will be about 40 per cent higher 
than in the first plan. 

In order to raise the Rs. 5,600 crore 
which the plan will require during the 
five-year period—of which Rs. 4,950 crore 
are expected to come from domestic 
sources and the remaining Rs. 650 crore 
from fereign sources—it is estimated that 
the rate of domestic savings will have to 
be raised from 6 per cent of the national 
income in 1955-56 to 10 per cent in 1960-61. 

The question of whether this increase in 
the rate of domestic saving can be attained 
without serious inflation appears to be the 
erux of the whole plan. The planners 
believe that it can be done, although they 
evidently contemplate the likelihood that 
some inflationary pressure will develop. 

A Note of Dissent is added at the end 
of the book, however, in which Prof. B. R. 
Shenoy, a member of the panel of econo- 
mists who prepared “a Memorandum on 
the Basie Considerations Relating to the 
Plan Frame”, expresses his belief that the 
amount of investment called for is beyond 
the financial resources of the country. He 
warns of the economic, social and political 
dangers of overstraining those resources. 


The annual industrial relations conferences of both McGill and Laval universities 
were held April 16 and 17. Theme of the McGill conference was “Security in an 


Industrial Economy”; of the Laval conference, “Employment Stability”. Reports of 


both meetings will appear in the June issue. 


Labour Briefs to Provincial Governments 
Ontario Provincial Federation ef Labour (TLC) 


A request that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act be amended to exclude workers 
in the building and construction trades 
from its provisions, and for other changes 
in the Act, was made in a brief presented 
to the Ontario Government on March 13 
by the Ontario Provincial Federation of 
Labour (TLC). 

Other matters on which the Federation 
made suggestions included: health insur- 
ance, unemployment, education, housing, 
old age pensions, Trans-Canada pipeline, 
Trans-Canada Highway; as well as changes 
in a number of provincial laws. 


Labour Relations Act 


The Federation argued that since employ- 
ment in the building and construction 
industry is intermittent, and since work- 
men are constantly changing from one 
employer to another, the provisions of the 
Act regarding certification of a bargaining 
agent and regarding the conciliation of 
disputes were too slow in operation and 
were unsuited to the industry. On this 
account the Government was asked to 
amend the Act so that it would cease to 
apply to workers in this industry. 

It was also requested that the Act be 
changed to obviate the need for a union 
to apply for re-certification in case of a 
merger or a change of name. 

The Federation criticized the working 
of the conciliation machinery set up by 
the Act, and suggested that the present 
conciliation board machinery should be 
abolished and that the powers and authority 
of the board should be turned over to 
conciliation and mediation officers. 

Alternatively, tke brief suggested it should 
be made mandatory for a report to be 
rendered by a conciliation board within 14 
days after its last hearing; that provision 
should be made for conciliation proceed- 
ings to be begun, at the request of either 
party, 90 days before the expiration date 
of the collective agreement; and that con- 
ciliation boards be required to consider the 
matter of retroactive pay after the expira- 
tion of the agreement. 

The appointment of judges as chairmen 
of conciliation boards was objected to by 
the Federation, which suggested that the 


Government try to obtain the services of 
persons who had had experience of labour- 
management questions from both sides. 


Health Insurance 


The Federation urged the Government 
“to use all due influence and to co-operate 
with the Dominion Government in the 
establishment of a comprehensive and work- 
able national health plan, and take imme- 
diate steps, upon satisfactory proposals 
being made by the Dominion Government, 
to institute such a plan in the Province 
of Ontario.” 


Unemployment 


The Federation regretted that “more than 
5 per cent of our working force should be 
unemployed” at a time when the GNP “is 
at an all-time high and in this province 
(there are) 80,000 more persons gainfully 
employed than at this time last year”. The 
Government was urged to “give leadership 
...1n seeking a solution in order that, as 
far as possible, employment may be spread 
throughout the year”. 

“Our objective in this regard is the six- 
hour day and 30-hour week,” the labour 
body said in reference to the fear that 
“Imereased productivity, streamlining and 
mechanization in industry will...result in 
chronic unemployment’. 


Housing 

“Greater encouragement should be given, 
through lowered down payments and in- 
terest rates, for those in the lower income 
groups to purchase and own their own 
domicile,” the brief said. The establish- 
ment of a fund to enable would-be pur- 
chasers to borrow up to $3,000 at 23 per 
cent interest was suggested. The need for 
more redevelopment projects, such as 
Regent Park in Toronto, was urged. 


Other Recommendations 

The Federation asked the Government 
to:— 

Set up a Fair Wage Department, and to 
take measures to have a Fair Wage Clause 
inserted in all government contracts similar 
to those now included in federal Govern- 
ment contracts and in contracts let by 
Toronto and other cities. 
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Work to have the federal Old Age 
Security payments raised from the present 
$40 a month to $75 a month, and to have 
the qualifying age lowered to 65 years for 
men and 60 for women. A payment of $20 
a month to supplement the present pension 
should be made by the provincial Govern- 
ment, the brief said. 


Amendments to Existing Legislation 


The Hours of Work and Vacations With 
Pay Act, the Federation said, should be 
amended to provide for: working of over- 
time to be voluntary, and to be paid at 
time and a half after 40 hours a week; two 
weeks’ vacation or 4 per cent of annual 
earnings for all workers coming under the 
Act; limiting of unrestricted hours in 
canning and like industries by payment of 
premium for overtime. 

The minimum wage for women, the brief 
said, should be $30 for a 40-hour week. 

The Federation said that the Industrial 
Standards Act should be amended to 
provide for equal representation for labour 


and management on advisory committees, 
and for the chairman of such committees 
to be given the same authority as an officer 
of the Board. 

On the ground that training of appren- 
tices should be the responsibility of the 
employer, the Federation opposed any 
system of pre-apprenticeship training that 
would be a charge on the taxpayers or that 
would shorten the apprenticeship period 
now required by the Apprenticeship Act. 

Amendment of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act to provide for payment of 100 
per cent of average earnings to an injured 
workman was requested. It was also 
recommended that safety educational pro- 
grams under the control of the Board 
should be established, and that a Royal 
Commission should be appointed to study 
the prevalence, causes and prevention of 
industrial accidents in the province. 

The Federation asked for the amend- 
ment of the Fire Department Act to limit 
the hours for firefighters to 40 a week, 
without loss of pay if a reduction in hours 
was involved. 


Prince Edward Island Labour Council (CCL) 


Amendment of the Trade Union Act of 
Prince Edward Island to provide that 
workers in urban industries shall have the 
right to belong to free trade unions of their 
choice, that discrimination against workers 
because of membership or non-membership 
in a union shall be prohibited, and that 
the limitation of 15 employees to one 
employer be removed, was the foremost 
request made by the Prince Edward Island 
Labour Council (CCL) in a brief presented 
March 14 to the provincial Legislature. 

Another change in the Act suggested by 
the Council was that a minimum wage of 
$35 a week for males and $25 for females 
be established, with suitable premiums for 
skilled and semi-skilled workers. 

The Council also asked that one week’s 
paid vacation in the first year of service, 
and two weeks’ thereafter, be made com- 
pulsory under the Act in all industries; and 
that maximum hours of work be set at 
eight per day and 44 per week, with time 
and a half for overtime. 

Lastly, the brief requested that the 
Department of Labour be given the duty 
of enforcing the Act. The Council expressed 
satisfaction at the Government’s proposal 
to set up a Department of Labour, and 


suggested that a Deputy Minister be 
appointed from the ranks of organized 
labour. 
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Education 


It was an unfortunate fact, the brief said, 
that many schools in the province were at 
present served by teachers who had not 
had sufficient training. The Council sug- 
gested that the Government provide 
scholarships and interest-free loans to help 
those interested in training, and that there 
should be a substantial increase in govern- 
ment grants to teachers to give more 
incentive to young people to enter the 
profession, 


Agriculture 


The Council expressed concern at the 
continuing decline in farm income. A 
subsidy on all potatoes exported to the 
United States, sufficient to offset the duty 
charged, was urged on the Government. 

Freight rates on feed grains shipped from 
the Prairies should be greatly reduced, the 
Council said. This, it was argued, would 
provide a market for western feed grains, 
and at the same time make it possible for 
local farmers to raise livestock profitably. 

The Government was advised to stop 
the import of beef into the province except 
by the carcass or side as a means of pro- 
tecting cattle-raisers of the province. 
Another suggestion was that interest-free 
loans should be made available to suitable 
applicants who wanted to farm. 


Housing 


The Government was asked to provide 
long-term loans at low interest for house 
building and improvement. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


While noting “with a great deal of satis- 
faction ...the enactment of a Compensa- 
tion Act,’ the Council asked that the 
compensation be increased to 100 per cent 
of wages. 


Other Recommendations 


The Council commended the Govern- 
ment for the encouragement and assistance 
it had given to the processing of the 
products of the farm and the sea in plants 
in the province, and on the efforts it had 


made to promote the building of a drydock 
in Charlottetown. But, the brief urged, 
the drydock facilities ought to be such 
that government and naval vessels, as 
well as privately owned ones, could be 
accommodated. 

The Government was asked by the 
Council to make every effort to induce the 
federal Government to enlarge Charlotte- 
town airport so that it could cater to 
modern air traffic. 

The Council protested the education tax 
levied by the City of Charlottetown, 
claiming that this tax for the benefit of 
the city schools was unfair to those who 
worked in the city but lived outside it, 
and who had to provide for the upkeep 
of their own schools. 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Industrial Relations 
April 9 


A bill to provide for annual holidays with 
pay for employees was introduced by 
Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre). 


Asked to explain the bill, Mr. Knowles 
said: 

The purpose of this bill is to provide by 
law that all employees in Canada who come 
under federal labour jurisdiction be granted 
at least two weeks’ holidays with pay after 
one year’s employment. This bill would thus 
write into federal law a provision already 
on the statute books of some of the prov- 
inces, the provision of at least two weeks’ 
holidays after one year being the best of any 
such provisions. 


April 20 


Answering a question previously put by 
Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre) 
as to whether provision is being made for 
continuation of certification of unions under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, in view of the change 
of union name that may result from the 
merger of the two Labour Congresses, the 
Minister of Labour made the following 
statement: 

Tf all that is involved is a change in name 
arising out of the merger, and no change 
in the union entity is involved, it is con- 
sidered that this matter of a change of name 
ean be dealt with without difficulty under 
the existing provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act by 
application of the interested union to the 
Labour Relations Board for an amendment 
of the order of certification. 


There is, however, a further question 
which arises as to the status of local unions 
directly chartered by either of the two 
labour congresses which have been certified 
as bargaining agents under our Act. 

It is planned, I understand, by the new 
congresses to have new charters issued by 
the new congress to these congress-chartered 
local unions. The question has been raised 
as to whether the procedure which the new 
congress proposes to follow will have the effect 
of extinguishing the entity of the original 
union and the establishment of a new union 
in place thereof, or whether the entity of 
the old union will be preserved under a new 
name. This is the point which is still 
getting consideration. 

However, my officials advise me that this 
matter raises no problem of any consequence 
under our federal Act as there are only 15 
of these congress-chartered unions which 
have been certified under the federal legis- 
lation. The view of my officials at this time 
is that this matter is not one which will 
require legislation, but I will report on this 
point later. 

I should add that this situation raises a 
larger and more serious problem in the case 
of some of the provincial boards where many 
certifications have been issued to such 
unions. 


Railways and Non-Operating Unions 
April 13 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, announced receipt of the report 
of the conciliation board appointed last 
December 6 to deal with the dispute 
between the management and the non- 
operating unions of Canada’s railways.* 


*The full text of the report will appear in the 
June issue of the Lasuur GAZETTE. 
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April 18 
In reply to a question by Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre), Mr. Gregg said 
no statement of opinion had been received 
from either of the railroads on the report; 
he had received one from the union’s 
representatives. 


Disabled Persons Legislation 
April 13 

Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, in reply to a question 
put by H. W. Herridge (Kootenay West) 
as to who was responsible for drafting the 
regulations under the Disabled Persons Act, 
said the regulations were framed at a 
federal-provincial conference and represent 
the collective will and judgment of those 
provinces and the federal Government at 
that conference. 


Small Loans Act 
April 16 


A bill to amend the Small Loans Act to 
provide that moneylenders will be com- 
pelled to state the cost of loans to the 
borrowers in their advertising was intro- 
duced by R. R. Knight (Saskatoon). 


Blindness Allowances 
April 17 


J. C. Van Horne (Restigouche- 
Madawaska) asked what action, if any, has 
been taken by the Government to provide 
handicapped allowances without a means 
test for blind persons. The Minister of 
National Health and Welfare replied: 


The Blind Persons Act provides for the 
payment of allowances, subject to a means 
test, to persons who have attained the age 
of 18 years. Since the Blind Persons Act 
came into force on January 1, 1952, the 
maximum amounts of income allowed have 
been increased from $840 a year to $960 a 
year in the case of an unmarried person and 
from $1,320 a year to $1,560 a year in the 
case of a married person. Where both 
spouses are blind the amount has been 
increased from $1,440 a year to $1,680 a 
year. 


Unemployment Insurance 
April 18 
In reply to a request by Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre), the Minister of 
Labour furnished figures concerning workers 
who had lost unemployment insurance 
benefits through revision of the Act. 
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Asked by Mr. Knowles as to the position 
of those persons who, after re-examination 
of their cases, were not put on regular 
benefit, the Minister said their position is 
being studied. 


Canada-USSR Trade Agreement 
April 18 


During the debate on the resolution 
approving ratification of the trade agree- 
ment between Canada and the USSR, 
Donald M. Fleming (Eglinton) expressed 
regret that the agreement contains no 
guarantee that Canada will not be asked 
to import goods manufactured by forced 
labour. 


Housing 
April 23 


A resolution to amend the National 
Housing Act was introduced by _ the 
Minister of Public Works. 

Among the amendments was one provid- 
ing for payments of contributions to 
municipalities to assist in the clearance, 
replanning, rehabilitation and moderniza- 
tion of blighted areas up to $25 million. 

The amendment would also boost home 
improvement loans guaranteed by CMHC 
from $2,500 to $4,000 for single dwellings 
and from $1,250 to $1,500 for additional 
home units in the building. Over-all 
maximum of insured improvement loans 
would be boosted from $125 million to 
$200 million. 

In the debate which followed, John B. 
Hamilton (P.C. York West) proposed a 
five-point program as follows: (1) Fix the 
mortgage interest rate at 5 per cent; 
(2) Make the down payment as low as 
possible, in keeping with a sense of owner- 
ship; (8) Widen the basis for calculating 
the mcome maximum required for loan 
eligibility; (4) An aggressive land policy; 
(5) Assist municipalities by making school- 
building grants in CMHC housing projects. 

The bill received its first reading. 


April 25 


Bill read the second time and considered 
in committee. 


Unemployment Assistance 
April 25 


Hon. W. E. Harris, for the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, moved that 
the House go into committee at the next 
sitting to consider a resolution to introduce 
a measure to provide that contributions be 
paid out of the revenue fund in respect of 
unemployment assistance costs in the prov- 
inces. The motion was agreed to. 


Automation—What It Means to You... 


...was theme of conference sponsored by Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs, attended by more than 400 delegates and participated in by 
Canadian and United States management, labour and university leaders 


“Automation—What It Means To You” 
was the theme of the 2nd Annual Winter 
Conference of the Canadian Institute on 
Public Affairs, held at Toronto on February 
24, 25 and 26. More than 400 delegates 
attended and a large portion of the con- 
ference’s program was televised by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

Four plenary sessions were held during 
the three-day conference. The first panel 
discussed, mainly, what automation might 
mean in terms of production and employ- 


ment; the second considered Canada in 
terms of automation at present and in 
the future; the third dwelt on the effects 
of automation in the educational field; and 
the fourth concentrated on interpreting 
automation from the psychological point of 
view. 

Ten workshops were held, simultaneously, 
after the second and third plenary sessions. 

Dr. Murray G. Ross, CIPA Executive 
Committee Chairman, acted as Conference 
Chairman. 


Automation—More Goods, Fewer Jobs? 


The first panel discussed the topic, 
“Automation—More Goods, Fewer Jobs?” 
Panel members were: Dr. Elmer W. 
Engstrom, Vice-president of the Radio 
Corporation of America; Jack Conway, 
Chairman of the United Automobile 
Workers’ Committee on Automation and 
Administrative Assistant to Walter Reuther. 
Chairman of the panel was Prof. H. D. 
Woods, Director of McGill University’s 
Industrial Relations Centre. 


Dr. Elmer W. Engstrom 


Summarizing the difference between auto- 
mation and mechanization, Dr. Engstrom 
said the first task for machines in the 
industrial revolution of the 19th century 
was that of supplying and applying power, 
and the second phase was the mechaniza- 
tion of repetitive tasks for mass production, 
a mechanization process that was still 
going on. 

Automation, and the use of electronic 
systems, however, he said, meant that 
machines take over control of functions 
normally performed by human operators. 

In fact, Dr. Engstrom said, “the concept 
of automation is broader than that of 
machines controlling other machines. 
Rather, in considering automation, we are 
now beginning to deal with industry and 
commerce on the basis of a complete 
system, taking into account the whole 
process from raw material to consumer.” 

We have scarcely yet entered the auto- 
mation age, Dr. Engstrom said. “What we 
call automation is mechanization with a 
flavour of automation.” He predicted that 
the rate at which automation would be 
introduced would be a “slow procession”. 


Dr. Engstrom pointed out that the North 
American economy is growing faster than 
the labour force and “automation appears 
the only means of achieving the higher 
productivity which we must have if our 
economy is to continue to grow”. 

He predicted increased automation will 
free workers from machines. These persons 
will be needed to design, build, service and 
control automatic machines and make 
decisions. 

However, the scientist added, “while the 
intelligence of the human being will never 
be superseded by a machine, there is no 
question but that electronic systems have 
already surpassed human  information- 
handling capabilities.” 

He foresaw new marketing techniques as 
the answer to any problems created by 
automation. Automation will mean a great 
increase in the capital investment per 
worker, he explained, and therefore, the 
investment of plant and equipment and the 
workers must be kept busy to produce 
adequate returns. 

“This being true, the tables will be 
turned. Marketing and sales will have to 
be adjusted to a constant or at least a 
slowly changing flow of goods and services, 
instead of production being adjusted to 
sales, as is largely the case in all but a 
few manufacturing industries today. 

“T point to this reversal to show the 
need for a new and creative management,” 
he said. 

Attention and consideration were being 
given to automation, and its import, by 
government, management and labour, Dr. 
Engstrom said. He referred to the findings, 
recently issued, by a joimt committee of 
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“Automation and Technological 
Change,” a report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on The Economic Report to the 
Congress of the United States, contained 
fourteen sections: 


1. The economic significance of the 
automation movement is not to be judged 
or limited by the precision of its defini- 
tion. 

2. The shift to automation and the 
accelerated pace of technological change 
is today taking place against the back- 
ground of relatively high employment 
levels and of a prosperous economic 
situation. 

38. One highly gratifying thing which 
appeared throughout the hearing was the 
evidence that all elements in_ the 
American economy accept and welcome 
progress, change and increasing produc- 
tivity. 

4. Along with automation and_ the 
introduction of labour-saving machinery 
and techniques in some parts of the 
economy, whole new industries have 
arisen and may be expected to arise. 

5. One fact not always sufficiently 
appreciated, however, is the extent to 
which goods and services not previously 
available or possible are made possible 
by the introduction of automatic processes. 

6. While the employment potentials in 
these new industries themselves may not 
be as high as they would seem at first 
thought, the subcommittee was impressed 
with and, indeed, would be remiss if it 
did not draw specific attention to, the 
employment possibilities arising out of 
the service industries associated with 
many of these new products. 

7. While the degree of automation 
made possible by modern science may 


the United States Congress entitled 
“Automation and Technological Change” 
(see box above) (L.G., March, p. 280). 
He noted that this report provided a clear 
picture of the range and depth of the 
subject. 


“The rate at which we shall move into 
the new era of automation will be deter- 
mined, not so much by the state of 
technology or by limitations of engineer- 
ing or the physical sciences, as by the 
economics of the whole process and by our 
ability to understand these economics,” he 
continued. “We do need to be sure of 
the economics of the use of materials and 
facilities, of the economics of the use of 
labour, of the economics of the marketing 
process, and of the economics of the 
management of the enterprise. 


“One thing is certain,’ Dr. Engstrom 
stated, “for the future as it has been in 
the past, and that is more jobs will be 
created than abolished. New industries 
and new products will come into being. 
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‘Automation and Technological Change” 


well surpass the limits of present imag- 
ination, it is important to note that not 
all workers, indeed, only a _ relatively 
small, although conspicuous, fraction of 
the total labour force will be directly 
involved. 

8. However much we may welcome the 
fruits of advancing technology—however 
optimistic one may be that the problems 
of adjustment will not be serious—no 
one dare overlook or deny the fact that 
many individuals will suffer personal, 
mental, and physical hardships as the 
adjustments go forward. 

9. The most disturbing thing which 
came to the subcommittee’s attention 
during the hearings was the near unani- 
mous conclusion of the witnesses that 
the Nation is faced with a threatened 
shortage of scientists, technicians and 
skilled labour. 

10. The trend toward automation will 
bear watching to make sure that it does 
not add to troublesome pockets of local 
unemployment. 

11. The impact of automation upon the 
structure of our business society and the 
relative position of large and small busi- 
ness is a matter of utmost concern. 

12. In a dual role, as workers on the 
one hand and consumers on the other, 
we can, as a consequence of automation, 
have a choice between added leisure and 
added products and comforts. 

13. The introduction of automatic pro- 
cedures and advanced technology, along 
with the problems and benefits which 
come from them, is not limited to the 
industrial portion of our economy. 

14. These hearings will not have been 
in vain, if in arranging for them and 
hearing the many helpful witnesses, a 
feeling of social consciousness about the 
problem has been stimulated. 


With automation, we shall no longer have 
large groups of people who are themselves 
part of the production machine. Instead we 
will have many persons employed to design, 
to build, to service, to control and to make 
decisions. This will call for greater skills 
and for more training and education. It 
will mean a general upgrading of personnel. 
Management and labour must tackle with 
reasonableness the growth processes involved, 
in order to lighten transitional burdens and 
insure maximum mutual gains. 

Automation will also create a large group 
of managers of a new type, men who will 
be the directors of the new automation 
traffic of materials, products and marketing. 
Here, in the work of the administrators of 
business, will be the real revolution of auto- 
mation. To be efficient and effective, systems 
of automation must be directed towards an 
integrated business. 


Jack Conway 


Management, Mr. Conway said, had a 
responsibility to introduce the new tech- 
nology in a manner which would minimize 
disruptive consequences. Automation in- 
stallations should be timed to coincide with 


the expanding needs for the products. He 
stressed that “management must face its 
responsibility to the workers affected by 
changes in technology”. 


Under the guaranteed annual wage plan, 
he said, management would tend to avoid 
introduction of automation when major 
layoffs would result. 


Mr. Conway rejected any idea that 
automation would “automatically” bring 
about a more prosperous and_ happier 
world. 

From the raw materials to the finished 
product of office and factory, automation 
replaces the tried and true with new and 
amazing techniques. 

Its challenge is self-evident. We must 
match our technical progress with equally 
rapid social and economic progress in order 
that the fruits of automation and the new 
technology may be harnessed for the benefit 
of all of us. 


“We are told not to worry about the 
future, that glorious new world of tomorrow 
is on its way,” he said. But, he warned, 
automation might set off the downward 
spiral to depression by causing unemploy- 
ment and a cut in consumer spending. 

“We must match our greatly improved 
power to produce by a greatly broadened 
and deepened purchasing power base. For 
only as we remain able to consume what 
we make can our delicately balanced 
economy function properly.” 

Mr. Conway said that one of the greatest 
immediate needs was for a more accurate 
knowledge of all that was being done and 
planned for the future in the field of 
automation. The individual company, he 
said, knew what it had done, and planned 
to do, but no one knew the over-all 
picture as to how far automation had 
already established itself in industry or the 
pace at which it is likely to advance, even 
in the next few years. 

An essential first step, Mr. Conway said, 
was for government to pull together, at 
least from the giant corporations that 
dominate our economy, the facts as to the 
impact of automation thus far and _ its 
probable impact in the near future. 

Equipped with these facts, Mr. Conway 
said, the people, through their free institu- 
tions and their government, could prepare 
and plan to harness the potential good and 
ward off the potential evil implicit in the 
new technology. 

If our economy is not expanding at a 
sufficient rate to provide jobs, then we must 
act to insure that the rate of expansion be 
changed accordingly. Or we must change 
our input by shortening hours or reducing 
the work life. 


Both in the interests of young people and 
in the interest of society, we should make 
it economically possible for every boy and 
girl to continue at school as long as he or 
she is able to profit from further learning. 
Given the means and the right kind of 
educational program, at least 80 per cent of 
the young people who now drop out of school 
before age 19 would be able to continue and 
to fit themselves to make a greater contribu- 
tion to society and to their own future. Long 
before 1965 it should be possible to lower 
the pension age for everyone to 65 years and 
to increase pensions sufficiently that no one 
over 65 who wants to retire will be forced 
to work because of economic need. 


Mr. Conway suggested the guaranteed 
annual wage as one weapon labour had 
to combat unregulated automation. 

“Under the guaranteed annual wage,” he 
said, “management will more likely make 
decisions affecting introduction of automa- 
tion with a greater degree of social: 
responsibility”. 

(In answer to a question from the floor, 
Dr. Engstrom said the annual wage advo- 
cated by Mr. Conway might come about 
for different reasons than those generally 
advanced. He thought it might come about 
as a necessary stabilizer of business and be 
of as great advantage to management as to 
labour. Such developments, however, “took 
time”.) 

Mr. Conway suggested as labour goals 
during the next 10 years:— 

A 15-per-cent reduction in the work 
week, from an average of about 42 hours 
a week in Canada to about 36. 

A reduction in the percentage popula- 
tion in the labour force by permitting 
young people to stay in school longer and 
by freeing older people from the necessity 
of working long after they would have 
retired if they had a sufficient pension. 

A 20-per-cent increase in per capita 
income. 

He stressed the need for educational 
expansion in an age of automation, not 
only for young people but for adults whose 
skills have been made obsolete. He said 
management and labour must accept the 
responsibility of insuring that workers 
whose skills have been outdated are given 
the chance at company expense to acquire 
new skills. 

“Quite possibly the reduction of the 
work week could be even greater—perhaps 
to a four-day 32-hour week,’ Mr. Conway 
added. 

He agreed with Dr. Engstrom that the 
unskilled worker would virtually disappear 
as a major factor in the working force. 
(Dr. Engstrom believed that Canada and 
the United States could absorb all the 
workers who might be displaced by auto- 
mation if they were technically trained.) 
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With reference to the retraining of 
displaced workers, Mr. Conway said that 
government “must also play its part by 
expanding both vocational and_ general 
educational facilities for adults. Other- 
wise the technologically displaced adult is 


in danger of becoming the ‘forgotten man’ 


of our society”. 

Prof. Woods saw in automation an 
advantage to large industries, and possible 
disadvantage to Canadian industry as 
compared with American. 


Automation for Canada—Today and Tomorrow 


The second panel discussed “Automation 
for Canada—Today and Tomorrow”. The 
panel consisted of Dr. Eugene Forsey, 
Director of the Research Department, 
Canadian Congress of Labour; Prof. H. D. 
Woods, McGill: University; Dr. J. J. Brown, 
Industrial Automation Limited; and H. W. 
Rowlands, J. D. Woods & Gordon Limited. 
Chairman was Dr. Murray G. Ross, CIPA 
Executive Committee. 


Dr. J. J. Brown 


Automation in Canada was either well 
along or it hadn’t arrived as yet, depending 
on a person’s definition of the word, Dr. 
Brown said. 

“Tf we mean by automation a qualita- 
tively different process, from product design 
through marketing, then it is no exaggera- 
tion to say automation is unknown in 
Canada.” This was too bad, he said, 
because Canada was ideally suited, in many 
ways, to become a world leader in automa- 
tion. 

“Byven the largest Canadian plants would 
be considered merely job shops in the 
United States,” he explained. “And 
because its plants and businesses are rela- 
tively small, Canada provides an area in 
which new applications of automation to 
manufacturing, data processing, etc., can 
be tried out on a small scale without 
disrupting large-scale, closely-integrated 
operations. 

Many Canadian plants 
sidiaries of United States and 


that are sub- 
United 


Kingdom companies are in an ideal position 
to try experimental plant and office auto- 
mation here. They can draw on the parent 
company funds yet not have to meet all the 
conditions required for capital expansion in 
the U.S. or the United Kingdom. More- 
over, the test runs in Canada would be 
conducted a little out of the public eye, so 
that if they failed (as experiments often do), 
the parent company will avoid unfavourable 
publicity. 

Canada is an ideal country for the develop- 
ment of inherently risky ventures, because 
there is a tax on capital gains and there is 
a body of opinion that favours the taking 
of long odds for large potential profit. Not 
only do we have the strategic requirements, 
but we have the people. 


Perhaps because of the British influence 
on our educational system, the training of 
Canadian engineers and scientists is less 
narrow than that in most United States 
schools. This makes graduates more hospi- 
table to imaginative solutions to business and 
industrial problems. 


Canadian management as a group, Dr. 
Brown said, was almost completely ignorant 
of the techniques and potentialities of 
automation. He said automation was not 
merely a new technology, but a new way 
of looking at production and distribution 
processes. “This,” he said, “had implica- 
tions affecting marketing, capital invest- 
ment, design, labour, employee and public 
relations.” 

Dr. Brown’s opinion was that the unem- 
ployment problem would solve _ itself. 
“But,” he said, “I am not so sanguine about 
the effects of automation on the individual.” 


Dr. E. W. Engstrom 


Jack Conway 
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Dr. J. F. Leddy Dr. Erich Fromm 


Dr. Eugene Forsey 


Dr. Forsey took exception to the remarks 
by Dr. Brown that Canada was an ideal 
testing ground for automation. He said 
Canada should not be made a “testing 
ground or a guinea pig’ on which to iron 
out the wrinkles of automation. 

He foresaw a more drastic chain of 
events. “Small subsidiary plants in Canada,” 
he said, “would not be able to compete 
with huge automated parent companies in 
the United States and Great Britain. If a 
lot of consumer goods are produced by 
automation in big United States plants, 
fire-sale prices will make it almost useless 
for Canadian branches to compete.” 

Dr. Forsey remarked: “It is an indis- 
pensable condition (of automation) that 
there should be a general condition of full 
employment”. 


H. W. Rowlands 


Mr. Rowlands could see no mass unem- 
ployment for the present large clerical 
forces with its installation of electronic 
equipment. “In fact,” he said, “it will 
probably mean an upgrading of most 
clerical staff to jobs with greater rewards 
and more job satisfaction. There will 
undoubtedly be relocation and retraining 
problems for medium to large groups of 
clerical workers over a very lengthy period 
but the future opportunity for the clerical 
worker appears to be brighter than ever. 

“The net effect of electronic equipment 
on the office will probably be to eliminate 
a large percentage of the simple repetitive 
tasks,” he went on. The future clerical 
worker, he said, would be more concerned 
with analysis and control procedures than 
with what he termed “drudge work”. 

The United States Census Bureau fore- 
casts, Mr. Rowlands pointed out, indicated 
the population of the United States would 


Four films were shown to conference 
delegates. Three of the films were 
directly concerned with automation, the 
fourth was an informal interviewing of 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, a leading 
American scientist. 


The films shown were: Techniques 


for Tomorrow, produced by the Ford 
Motor Co.; Direct Line to Decision, 
produced by the International Business 


Machine Co., Ltd.; The Search, pro- 
duced by CBS-TV, with aid from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and the Oppenheimer interview, taken 
from a series produced by the CBS-TY. 


increase by 20 per cent during the next 10 
years. However, he said, the population of 
working age who would be available was 
anticipated to increase by only 6 per cent. 


“There is no reason that Canada’s pattern 
will be significantly different,’ Mr. Row- 
lands said. “If that is the case, even with 
all the electronic help we can get, our 
problem may well be too few clerical 
workers rather than too many.” 


Mr. Rowlands also said: 


This “revolution” in office work is not 
something that will happen overnight. If 
electronic data-processing equipment was 
available tomorrow it is doubtful if more 
than one or two companies in Canada would 
be ready to use it efficiently within six 
months. For most companies it would be 
closer to two years. LHlectronie data-pro- 
cessing equipment has fantastic capabilities 
because of its great speed and its ability to 
perform certain logical steps in accordance 
with a previously determined plan. To reduce 
complicated business routines so that they 
can be handled as a series of simple, logical 
steps requires very extensive and intensive 
study. There is no question as to its prac- 
ticability, however. The waste of human 
effort on what ean only be termed clerical 
drudge work is definitely coming to an end 
within the foreseeable future. 


The Effect of Automation on Education 


The third panel of the conference, on 
“The Effects of Automation on Education,” 
was composed of Dr. J. F. Leddy, Dean 
of Arts and Sciences, University of 
Saskatchewan; Dr. Erich Fromm, psycho- 
analyst, author of Escape from Freedom 
and The Sane Society; and Dr. W. H. 
Watson, Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Physics and Director of Com- 
putation Centre, University of Toronto. 
Neil M. Morrison, Director of Audience 
Research, Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, was chairman of the panel. 

All panel members seemed agreed on one 
point, that the coming of automation 


stressed the need for better education for 
Canadians. 


Dr. J. F. Leddy 


Dr. Leddy predicted that automation 
would result in an increasing interest and 


enrolment in scientific and engineering 
courses. 
He said a great increase in student 


enrolment was an immediate prospect for 
Canadian universities, and, as a result, they 
were entering a period of crisis which would 
intensify from year to year until 1965, when 
it would assume major proportions. 
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Automation may give rise to a new 
kind of wage demand—“lonely money”. 
According to a Reuters despatch, a 
delegate to the annual conference of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union at 
Eastbourne, England, reported that such 


a demand had already been made by 
workers at an oil refinery where many 
acres of plant were now controlled by 
a handful of men. 

The lonely money, he _ explained, 
would be compensation for having to 
work alone in isolated locations. 


“Short of an economic or military castas- 
trophe, severe enough to wreck our country 
and our civilization, we can assume that 
the problems of our universities will 
dominate the Canadian educational scene 
for the rest of this century,” he declared. 


Dr. Leddy cited some problems facing 
higher education across Canada, particu- 
larly the growth of university population. 


Statistical forecasts, he said, showed that 
university enrolment in the next 10 years 
in Canada would double, to a “conservative 
estimate” of 125,000. The Prairie Prov- 
inces and the Maritimes, he said, would 
show less increase than Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia, in which three 
provinces, Dr. Leddy stressed, enrolment 
would more than double in the next nine 
years. 


Three factors would cause this growth, 
Dr. Leddy stated: increase in the nation’s 
population, increase in the birth rate, and 
a steady rise in the proportion of college- 
age people who attend university. 

The solution, he suggested, was not 
necessarily to weed out weak students, as 
“we in Canada are still training too small 
a proportion of our university-age people”. 


Many Canadian universities lack facili- 
ties for handling the booming enrolment, 
Dr. Leddy said. About half of Canada’s 
35 degree-conferring colleges have enrol- 
ments of fewer than 1,000; more than half 
the students are enrolled in only five 
universities—Toronto, McGill, Montreal, 
Laval and British Columbia—and more 
than half the colleges depended solely on 
private or church support. 

“Very few have adequate buildings,” he 
said, “and few are paying adequate salaries 
to their staff. They operate their universi- 
ties at the expense of their professors.” 

Existing universities, both public and 
private, should be expanded, and new 
institutions established, Dr. Leddy stated. 
Federal funds, given directly or indirectly, 
would be needed to help because, he said, 
“there is a national emergency”. 

The problems of building and finance will 
dominate the growth crisis at first, he said, 
but the supply of good university teachers 
would shortly outrank even these material 
considerations. Unless this difficulty were 
solved satisfactorily in the next 10 years 
“by sound recruiting of good prospects, 
helped by attractive scholarships,” it would 
threaten to limit and reduce the effective- 
ness of university training, he warned. 


Dr. W. H. Watson 


Dr. Watson was of the opinion that many 
of the problems of Canadian universities 
existed because of “academic conservatism”. 

Supporting automation, Dr. Watson sug- 
gested that an increased machine age would 
relieve men of menial tasks and that man 
would become “a more valuable economic 
commodity”. 

Machines emphasize the human quality 
of men, he said, but automation may create 
a furore like the “pseudo-conflict” between 
science and religion in the 19th Century. 


Living with a Thirty-Hour Week 


The final panel discussion was on “Living 
with a Thirty-Hour Week”. 

Dr. Erich Fromm was the speaker for 
the conference’s closing session. Commen- 
tators were Prof. Jean C. Falardeau, Chair- 
man of the Sociology Department, Laval 
University; and Prof. William Line, 
Psychology Department, University of 
Toronto. Prof. Charles E. Hendry, School 
of Social Work Director, University of 
Toronto, was the panel’s chairman. 


Dr. Erich Fromm 


“Automation,’ Dr. Fromm said, “raises a 
tremendous challenge. The real question 
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is not what it will do to us, but what we 
want to do with it.” 

Dr. Fromm told the conference that 
automation could be a blessing or a curse, 
and the answer lay with man himself. He 
said there was no doubt that automation 
would save people a great deal of time, 
cutting the work week to as low as 20 
hours. “But,” he said, “the question 
remains: What are we going to do with 
this time?” 

The danger is, he said, “we are not only 
making machines who act like men, we 
are making men who act like machines. 


ee 
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“His value as a person lies in his sale- 
ability,’ Dr. Fromm continued. “He does 
not see his value in terms of human quali- 
ties of love and reason or in his artistic 
capacities. In the 19th Century we fought 
the danger of men becoming slaves. In 
the 20th Century the danger is that men 
may become robots. 


Conference 


Ten workshops were conducted at the 
conference. They were: (1) Automation 
and the Guaranteed Annual Wage; 
(2) Industry’s Responsibility in Training 
and Retraining; (3) Has Government a 
Role in Regulating Increasing Automa- 
tion?; (4) Automation and Increasing 
Leisure Time; (5) Automation and 
Educational Institutions; (6) Automation 
and Canada’s Productivity and Trade; 
(7) Automation and the Increasing Numbers 


of Older People; (8) Automation and 
Human Dignity; (9) Automation and 
Community Planning; and (10) Will 
Increasing Automation Affect World 
Tensions? 


The discussion at some of the workshops 
is briefly described below. 


Automation and the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage 

Dr. Eugene Forsey, one of the work- 
shop’s leaders, felt that the guaranteed 
annual wage was not the perfect solution 
to the problems created by technological 
progress. It would tend to restrict labour 
mobility, at least in the short run, he said. 
It might encourage employers to reduce the 
size of their labour force, through the 
introduction of Jabour-saving devices, and 
thus the number of jobs for which they 
would have to guarantee an annual wage. 
This meant, he said, that there is all the 
more reason for promoting full employ- 
ment. 


Industry’s Responsibility in Training and 
Retraining ’ 


It was the Government’s responsibility in 
matters of training and retraining, not 
industry’s, a delegate said. A union 
member of the group replied that industry 
had a responsibility. Provisions, he said, 
should be made by industry for men dis- 
placed just as depreciation of machines is 
taken into account. 

Dr. J. B. Brown, workshop chairman, 
said that in industry it sometimes took 
12 months to get an automation idea to 
the planning stage, then perhaps six months 
later a report. After all that time, he 


“What we have to do, generally,” Dr. 
Fromm stated, “is put man back in the 
saddle.” He said an economic, political 
and cultural revaluation was needed to 
create the situation “where man becomes 
active, responsible and participating”. 


Workshops 


said, there would probably be more delay 
in production. Normal turnover of a com- 
pany, Dr. Brown claimed, would more than 
make up for the workers displaced. 

A union member stressed that an indus- 
try should use men within itself, rather 
than procure new employees. 

An engineer gave a description of a 
change in his own plant. He said the plant 
consisted of ten portions. The installation 
of an automatic line in one portion of the 
plant, he said, had increased production 100 
per cent in that particular portion. A 
number of men in this one portion, he 
said, had had their jobs eliminated by the 
new installation. However, he said, they 
were easily integrated into the other nine 
portions because they were needed since 
work had increased in these portions. The 
work increase, he stated, was due to the 
new line installation in the one portion of 
the plant. 

When reference was made, by a union 
member of the group, to the number of 
people who might be hurt by automation, 
Dr. Brown said: “Nothing is ever intro- 
duced into a complex economy without 
hurting somebody”. 

There should be safety valves against 
going too far into automation, Dr. Brown 
said. 

It was generally decided that business 
and labour should each, necessarily, have 
an important role in any training and 
retraining program. Then, in what 
appeared to be an afterthought, “govern- 
ment” was added to these first two named 
as “having a responsibility”. 


Has Government a Role in Regulating 
Increasing Automation? 


Under the chairmanship of Prof. John 
Morgan of the School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, the workshop gener- 
ally agreed that:— 

Government has played a part in indus- 
trial development “in the past, through 
enactment of legislation for protection of 
the public interest; 

Government has a role to play in an 
age of automation, if for no other reason 
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that present governmental measures, such 
as unemployment benefits, would be 
affected; and 

In an age of automation it is difficult 
to change a course of action once a choice 
is made, as the expense involved is great. 

Prof. Morgan pointed out also that 
automation often brings about a conflict 
of values. An example is a public health 
service, particularly a large-scale service, 
which is given qualities of rigidity by the 
machines used in the service. In the 
introduction of such a service, the public 
interest may be the determining value, but 
once the system is operating economic con- 
siderations may prevent changes even 
though the public interest would call for 
such changes. 

Other problems mentioned as_ facing 
governments in an age of increasing auto- 
mation were: location of industry, protec- 
tion of raw materials, cost of education, 
deployment of personnel in national or 
private interests, where to use capital, 
monopolies that tend to grow with auto- 
mation, small businesses which are “driven 
to the wall,’ research, and vocational 
education. 


Automation and Increasing Leisure Time 


It was agreed that the use of leisure 
time has been and is now a major problem. 

It was thought that education for use of 
leisure time should be recognized as nearly 
as important to society today as education 
for earning a living, and that steps should 
be taken to provide for it. 


Automation and Canada’s 
Productivity and Trade 


Many of those attending this workshop 
had come in contact with automatic pro- 
cesses in the course of their work. The 
discussion was chiefly valuable for the 
number of questions raised, for example :— 

What will be the effect of automation 
on the relative ability of different countries 
to compete in manufacturing? 

Will the underdeveloped countries be left 
farther behind by the industrialized coun- 
tries? If so, should Canada be regarded 
as an underdeveloped country from this 
point of view? 

Should Canada concentrate on extractive 
industries or continue to develop secondary 
industries? 

How big must a plant be to be com- 
petitive under automation? 

Will serious technoldical unemployment 
occur during the introduction of automa- 
tion? Will fluctuations of employment be 
less severe after automation has been 
established? 
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How rapidly will the Canadian labour 
force grow? 

Will shortages of labour be a more 
serious problem than surpluses of labour? 

Is the total investment required to 
establish an automatic plant really so much 
greater than that required for a non- 
automatic plant? 

Will the products of automation be 
superior or inferior in quality to the 
products of existing plants? 

How is the expected great volume of 
products from automatic plants to be sold? 

Will products be made inferior so that 
people will throw them away more quickly 
and buy others? 

Can any planning be done to solve the 
problem of marketing the products of 
automation? 

During the discussion, it appeared that 
many persons were worried about the con- 
sequences of automation, but that different 
delegates were worried about different 
things. Some feared a_ future - labour 
surplus, others a labour shortage. 

Workshop Chairman Wilfrid Sanders of 
J. Walter Thompson Co. mentioned that 
the cost of production of manufactured 
goods is, on the average, only 49 per cent 
of the retail price. The other 51 per cent 
is absorbed by the costs of distribution, 
mark-ups, ete. Consequently, if automa- 
tion should reduce the cost of manufacture 
by a certain percentage, the percentage 
reduction in retail prices would be only 
about half as great, and the stimulus to 
sales be less than many would expect. 


Automation and the Increasing 
Numbers of Older People 


The workshop expressed a decided con- 
cern over the future role of older people. 

Some questions presented and discussed 
were :— 

Will there not be more rather than less 
mental stress and tension? 

What is an “abundant life” in later years. 
Is it just holding a job? 

Will automation deny older people the 
only thing they have been taught is worth- 
while, namely, a job? 

Some opinions expressed by members of 
the workshop were :— 

Older people should be helped in becom- 
ing adjusted to old age. (The question 
was asked: “Where do we begin this kind 
of education, as children, ten years before 
retiring, or after?”) 

Older people need a new kind of educa- 
tion, and they have a responsibility to see 
that change is made. 

The creative potential in senior citizens 
must be aroused. 


Under automation, with a 30-hour week, 
extra hours can be used for education as 
a creative leisure. Then, on retirement 
there will be a natural carryover of these 
learning experiences. 

At present, informal education is helping 
“late middles” to prepare for old age. 

Provided unions urge education, as well 
as wage gains and reduced hours, in 25 


years people who will be 65 won’t want to 
sit back. Automation is going to change 
older people. At 65 they will be “raring 
to go”. 

The ability to hold a job is not the 
only measure for successful living. 

We will have to do better in providing 
economic security for the person of older 
age. 


Automation Is Coming—But Not Overnight, CMA President Says 


Automation is coming, but it is not 
coming overnight, and “we are not going 
to wake up some bright morning and find 
our factory jobs being done by electronic 
robots,” said T. A. Rice, President of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
speaking at the annual dinner of the 
British Columbia Division of the Associa- 
tion in Vancouver last month. 

Automation presents a problem for the 
manufacturing fraternity, he admitted, but, 
he asked: “Is it the bogeyman that some 
pessimists paint it?” Earlier mechaniza- 
tion, of which automation is the logical 
successor, did not put people out of work. 
“Yet now that automation has become 
fashionable to discuss, the fears that caused 
English labourers to smash machinery have 
been resurrected and, strangely enough, by 
people who know as much about the 
progressive nature of automation as we do,” 
he went on. 

The real problem for both management 
and labour in preparing for the transition 
to automation in factories which lend 
themselves to it, Mr. Rice said, is to see 
to it that the skills of people working in 
industry keep pace with technical advances. 

Passing to the question of unemployment 
insurance and the guaranteed annual wage, 
he said that our 15 years’ experience with 
the unemployment insurance system in 
Canada showed the soundness of its two 
leading principles: that it should be con- 
tributory and that benefits should not be 
so high as to weaken the incentive to find 
or return to work. 

“T think it is plain,” he continued, “that 
unless supplementary earnings and benefit 


under any guaranteed wage plan are taken 
into account in determining the amount of 
unemployment insurance benefit to be paid, 
there is more than passing danger of 
weakening the incentive to look for work 
which is, I think, the keystone of any 
unemployment insurance system.” 

Another important question, he went on 
to say, is the relationship between wages 
and productivity. “It is an accepted fact, 
even by labour spokesmen, that there can 
be no jump in real wages without a tally- 
ing jump in productivity. If higher pay is 
demanded and obtained without this 
matching increase in productivity the result 
can be nothing other than higher costs and 
reduced real wages,” he said. 

Turning to the question of seasonal 
unemployment, a certain amount of which 
the climate in most parts of Canada makes 
“nearly inevitable,” he referred to the 
substantial progress that had been made in 
reducing such unemployment in the auto- 
mobile, meat packing, food processing, and 
construction industries. He mentioned the 
contribution made by governments in 
timing their purchases and the carrying out 
of their projects so as to provide the 
greatest possible amount of winter employ- 
ment. 


But, although management will continue 


to help, it is “a peculiarly Canadian 
problem that belongs to all Canadians”. 
He concluded: “We must regard it as a 
matter of urgent personal concern to each 
and every one of us, throwing, as it does, 


a shadow over our own economic security.” 
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“Labour Must Share in Fruits of Progress’’—IAM President 


“Labour must share in the fruits of 
technological progress because it is morally 
right, socially fair and economically essen- 
tial” that it do so, declared A. J. Hayes, 
President of the International Association 
of Machinists, in an address to the 
Minnesota Society of Industrial Engineers. 


It was morally right, he contended, 
because “society exists for man, and man 
therefore is entitled to share in the fruits 
of society’s progress”. 

It was socially fair because “labour’s 
activities have contributed to that progress”. 
Labour’s constant pressure for higher wages 
and other benefits, he explained, have 
“created a spur to management to find 
methods of reducing costs through more 
efficient use of manpower and improved 
machinery”. 

He also asserted that these activities of 
labour have helped to create the mass 
markets which are essential to the mass 
production which has been an important 
factor in the development of industrial 
technology. 


A third way in which unions could claim 
to have had a share in industrial progress, 
he said, was that they had worked not 
only to improve wages and working condi- 
tions but also to gain “legislative and 
social advances for the benefit of the people 
as a whole”. 


The economic necessity for labour to 
share in the gains or increased productivity, 
the IAM President argues, was that “unless 
the fruits of technological progress con- 
tinue to be shared our whole economic 
system will come to a grinding halt. For 
if machines render man’s labour more effi- 
cent, and man does not share in the 
benefits of that efficiency, the imevitable 
effect must be increased productive capa- 
city accompanied by constantly diminishing 
purchasing power and a falling market for 
the products of the more efficient machine”. 


The fairness of labour’s share in the 
fruits of progress, and the speed with which 
it is obtained, Mr. Hayes went on to say, 
will depend largely upon the efficiency of 
collective bargaining. 


Problems to Arise from Automation Should Not be Underestimated—UAW Official 


The problems to be created by automa- 
tion should not be underestimated, said 
James Stern of the United Auto Workers, 
who spoke at the annual convention of 
the American Personnel and (Quidance 
Association. 


Mr. Stern felt that some of the problems 
could be solved across the bargaining tables 
by unions and managements, but that all 
citizens have a responsibility in the new 
schemes of things presented by automation. 


Governments, for example, will have a 
major responsibility for the expansion of 
school systems, the handling of the prob- 
lems of the growth of economic concentra- 
tion, the maintenance of full employment, 
and the expansion of public facilities for 
retraining, education and recreation. 


He noted that people must become aware 
of the problems that need to be solved 
before they can enter into a new age in 
a humane and orderly fashion. This makes 
information vital, since it leads to action 
of the right kind. 

Mr. Stern also pointed out that a 
re-examination in connection with public 
policy in regard to concentration of 
economic power would be necessary, since 
fewer firms will be able to compete success- 
fully in any market because of the in- 
creased output per firm, and fewer supplier 
firms will be needed as automation enables 
large corporations to turn out their own 
supplhes. 


ECOSOC Asked to Discuss Automation's Social, Economic Repercussions 


The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has asked that a discussion 
of the social and economic repercussions of 
automation be placed on the agenda of 
the 22nd session of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, to be held 
in Geneva in July. 
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In a letter to David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labour Organ- 
ization, informing him of this action, J. H. 
Oldenbroek, ICFTU General Secretary, said 
he was convinced the ILO would “state its 
full readiness to deal more especially with 
the social aspects of the introduction of 


automation, with a view to recommend all 
necessary measures to avoid hardships and 
to improve, social standards”. 

The letter emphasized that in view of 
the dearth of systematic, comprehensive 
and reliable information on various aspects 
of automation, there is urgent need for 
studies and exchange of information at 
national and international levels; and that 
it is necessary to estimate the progress of 
automation in the economies of the 


different countries and to study the rate 
of introduction of automation and its effects 
in each industry and country. 

After stressing the need for a compre- 
hensive over-all exchange of information 
and study of this kind, Mr. Oldenbroek 
added: “We consider the impact on 
employment the most important economic 
and social repercussion of automation and 
that it is about to affect many aspects of 
conditions of employment and work.” 


oo ———— 


Provisions of Supplemental 


Unemployment Benefit Plans 


Recent collective agreements negotiated by UAW brought to more than 
24,500 the number of Canadians covered by supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plan. Details of three SUB plans—one in U.S.—given here 


The collective agreements recently reached 
by the United Automobile Workers of 
America with Studebaker-Packard of 
Canada Limited and with General Motors 
of Canada and several of its subsidiaries 
brought to more than 24,500 the estimated 
number of Canadian workers covered by 
supplemental unemployment benefit plans. 
Plans of this kind, which provide for the 
payment of benefits to laid-off employees, 
have spread rapidly since the first one was 
set up as a result of the Ford settlement 
in the United States last June (L.G., July 
1955, p. 811). They are sometimes referred 
to as a form of the “guaranteed annual 
wage”. 

Earlier guaranteed wage schemes sought 
to provide income security by guaranteeing 
paid employment for a stated period in 
any one year. Supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans approach the same problem 
from another apgle. They normally call 
for limited employer contributions to a 
special fund from which, under carefully 
defined conditions, benefits in stipulated 
amounts may be paid to laid-off employees 
as a supplement to benefits available under 
the public unemployment insurance system. 
Integration with public unemployment 
insurance is a cardinal aim of most of these 
plans and some are dependent on rulings 
from the unemployment insurance authori- 
ties permitting workers to receive company 
layoff benefits without being thereby 
disqualified from drawing unemployment 
insurance benefits concurrently. 


unemployment benefit 


Supplemental 
plans, sometimes referred to as a form 
of the “guaranteed annual wage”, have 


opened up an important new area of 
collective bargaining in Canada as well 
as the United States. This article, pre- 
pared in the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, contains 
a summary of three such plans: those 
established in Canada for General Motors 
employees and for Continental Can 
employees, and a different type of scheme 
devised in the glass industry of the 
United States. 


The Ford-UAW plan, negotiated in 
Detroit last spring, set the basic pattern. 
In broad outline, it provides for company 
contributions of 5 cents per hour worked 
to a fund (with a defined maximum level) 
from which eligible laid-off employees will 
be able to draw, for periods ranging up to 
26 weeks, benefits which when combined 
with state unemployment compensation 
will amount to 60 or 65 per cent of basic 
take-home pay. Under the agreement, this 
plan will not become operative unless 
favourable rulings on the question of 
integration with state unemployment com- 
pensation are received from states contain- 
ing two-thirds of the employees of the 
company. 

The UAW has since negotiated similar 
plans with a large number of firms in the 
United States, some providing, among other 
things, for the payment of increased 
benefits to employees with dependents. 
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Plans of the same basic type but with 
substantial differences were established in 
another industry under agreements reached 
last August between the United Steel- 
workers of America, on the one hand, and 
both the American Can Company and the 
Continental Can Company of America, on 
the other (L.G., Sept. 1955, p. 1022). Under 
these plans, benefits will be payable in 
amounts up to a higher maximum for 
periods ranging up to 52 weeks. Also, if 
the authorities should rule against integra- 
tion with state systems of unemployment 
compensation, there is a provision whereby 
employees may receive from the fund lump 
sums equivalent to the amount of normal 
benefit for which they would otherwise be 
eligible. 

More recently, another type of plan, 
which does not aim at integration with the 
public system of unemployment compensa- 
tion, has been negotiated by the United 
Glass Workers and two glass companies in 
the United States: Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
and Libbey-Owens-Ford. Company contri- 
butions under this plan will be used to 
build up an individual account for each 
employee, who may draw from it specified 
amounts in times of layoff, sickness or even 
vacation. Each account is vested in the 
individual employee, who retains the 
balance in the event of separation from 
his employer. 


In Canada, firms with which the UAW 
has negotiated supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans include: Electric Auto-Lite 
Limited, Massey-Harris-Ferguson Limited, 
Studebaker-Packard, and General Motors of 
Canada Limited and four subsidiaries— 
General Motors Products of Canada 
Limited, the McKinnon Industries Limited, 
Frigidaire Products of Canada Limited and 
General Motors Diesel Limited. The plans 
established as a result of negotiations 
between the United Steelworkers of America 
and both the American Can Company and 
the Continental Can Company of America 
apply, with minor variations, to employees 
in the Canadian plants of these companies. 
In addition, Molson’s Brewery Limited and 
the Molson’s Brewery Limited Employees’ 
Association are reported to have agreed 
recently to a plan providing for benefits 
to laid-off workers. 


The plans established in Canada for 
employees of General Motors and Con- 
tinental Can are summarized below in some 
detail. The United Glassworkers’ plan, 
which does not apply in Canada, is also 
summarized because it presents interesting 
points of contrast. It should be noted 
perhaps that these summaries represent a 
distillation of provisions which, in actual 
fact, are extremely complicated. The 
summaries should not be construed as 
authoritative interpretations of the plans 
concerned. 


General Motors of Canada, Limited (United Automobile Workers) 


The plan at General Motors of Canada 
was agreed to on February 18, 1956. 
Wholly financed by employer contributions, 
it provides for layoff benefits of between 
$2 and $25 per week for a maximum of 26 
weeks. Within these limits, the actual 
amount of benefit will be the sum required 
to supplement unemployment insurance 
benefit and casual earnings to the extent 
necessary to provide a combined total 
amounting to 65 per cent of normal after- 
tax take-home pay in the first four weeks 
of layoff and 60 per cent in ensuing wecks. 


The duration of benefits will vary accord- 
ing to the seniority of the individual, the 
number of unused “credit units” he has 
accumulated, and the level of the fund 
when benefits are drawn from it. In 
general, the lower the level of the fund, the 
longer the service required for one week’s 
benefit; and, for a given number of hours 
worked, men with high seniority will 
receive a greater entitlement to benefits 
than those with lower seniority. From 
March 1, 1956, when the plan began to 
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operate, to February 28, 1958, employees 
with less than 10 years’ seniority will build 
up eligibility at the rate of one “credit 
unit” for every four work-weeks of at least 
32 hours. After February 28, 1958 (and 
from the beginning for men with greater 
seniority), one credit unit will be earned 
for every two weeks of work. Assuming 
that the fund has reached about 25 per 
cent of its maximum level, an eligible 
employee with less than five years’ seniority 
who has accumulated 13 credit units by 
working 52 weeks will be entitled to almost 
four weekly benefit payments. An employee 
with the same number of credit units and 
between five and ten years’ seniority will 
be entitled to just over five weekly pay- 
ments. Once the level of the fund has 
reached 85 per cent, employees with the 
maximum number of credit units will be 
eligible for 26 weekly payments. 


No benefits will be paid before March 1, 
1957. To be eligible for benefits an 
employee must be entitled to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit (with certain minor 


exceptions) ; he must be registered for work 
at an office of the National Employment 
Service; and he must not have refused 
“suitable” employment offered to him by 
such an office or by the company. 


All benefits are to be paid out of a fund 
built up by company contributions of 5 
cents for every paid hour of work. Con- 
tributions will not begin until approxi- 
mately one month after stipulated condi- 
tions have been fulfilled, including a ruling 
from the Minister of National Revenue 
that contributions will constitute currently 
deductible expenses under the Income Tax 
Act. Contributions will continue until the 
“maximum funding amount” is reached, 
and thereafter only as necessary to main- 
tain the fund at that level. This maximum 
funding will vary each month with the total 
of workers in employment and employees 
with credit units who are laid off. At the 
time of settlement, it was fixed at $6,400,000 
for the month of March 1956. Normal 
benefits will be reduced by 20 per cent 
(but not below $5) if the level of the 
fund falls to a point between 13 and 4 
per cent of maximum funding. If the level 
goes below 4 per cent, no benefits will be 
paid until it rises above this point. After 


the termination of the current collective 
agreement (August 1, 1958), the maximum 
funding as determined above will be 
reduced if the average benefit paid in any 
year is below $20. 


If by March 1, 1958, the unemployment 
imsurance authorities have not ruled that 
unemployment insurance and company 
benefits may be paid to the same indi- 
vidual in the same week, the plan will 
terminate, but laid-off employees otherwise 
eligible for benefit under the plan will be 
able to draw “substitute” benefits until the 
assets of the fund are exhausted. These 
benefits would be equal to the regular bene- 
fits but paid in a lump sum in the week 
following each two or each three weeks of 
unemployment insurance benefit. Under 
these circumstances, unemployment insur- 
ance benefit would not be available in the 
week in which substitute benefits were paid. 


The plan is to be administered by the 
company, with a board of administration 
consisting of three company representatives, 
three union representatives and a neutral 
chairman, to rule on appeals that cannot 
be settled by local committees set up for 
the purpose. 


Continental Can Company of America (United Steelworkers) 


The plan covering employees of the 
Canadian plants of the Continental Can 
Company is based on the agreement reached 
between the parent company and the 
United Steelworkers of America on August 
13, 1955. It provides for benefits during 
layoffs lasting longer than one week which 
occur after October 1, 1956. The benefits 
range from $31 per week of entitlement for 
men with base earnings of between $2,500 
and $3,000 a year, up to $51 per week for 
those earning $4,500 and above. In addi- 
tion, a dependency benefit of $2 per week 
will be paid for each dependent up to a 
total of four. Employees will receive layoff 
and dependency benefits at the rate of one 
week’s benefit for each 80 hours worked 
for the company since October 1, 1954 (or 
since they started their service, if this was 
earlier) up to a maximum of 52 weeks. 

Employees are to become eligible for 
benefits after three years of continuous 
service in which the number of hours 
worked is in excess of a stated minimum. 
To participate, they must be eligible 
generally for unemployment insurance and 
comply with public as well as company 
requirements as far as seeking work and 
accepting employment are concerned. 


The plan aims at integration with the 
unemployment insurance system. In the 
absence of official rulings favourable to 
integration, however, lump sums equivalent 
to the normal amount of benefit may be 
drawn by an eligible employee after 
recelving unemployment insurance for 
several weeks or upon returning to work. 

This plan, too, will be financed entirely 
by company contributions. A general fund 
will be built up by contributions of 3 cents 
per hour paid for in the period from 
October 1955 to September 1956 inclusive. 
Beginning October 1956, these contributions 
will take the form of book entries in an 
“seerual account” from which payments to 
the general fund will be made annually to 
compensate for any depletion. In addition, 
a “contingency contribution lability” will 
obligate the company to contribute towards 
benefits, “if and when necessary”, an amount 
equal to 2 cents for each hour paid for. 

In the period from November 1956 to 
December 1957, the maximum level of the 
general fund is to be set at a figure obtained 
by multiplying 5 cents by the number of 
hours paid for in the year ending September 
30, 1956. From December 1957 on, the 
maximum figure will be calculated on the 
basis of 9 cents for every hour paid for 
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in the 12 months ending September 30. 
Benefit amounts will not be affected, how- 
ever, by the level of the fund, unless it 
falls below 5 per cent of the level reached 
on October 1, 1956, in which case benefits 
will cease until the level rises above this 
point again. 

The plan is to be administered by the 
company. According to its terms, however, 
a board of review is to be appointed by 
the parent company in the United States 
to establish a policy regarding administra- 
tion, and to settle disputes arising out of 
decisions affecting eligibility made by the 
plant management. Regarding appeals 
against decisions of this board, the plan 
states that it is “the purpose of the 
company and the union to establish a 


procedure by which disputes...may be 
resolved in an expeditious and uniform 
manner”, 

In the meantime, the agreement setting 
up the plan lays down a series of time- 
limits within which appeals may be made 
from decisions by the plant management 
and the board of review to a committee 
of representatives of international union 
headquarters and of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department of the company’s head 
office in the United States. Failure to 
reach agreement at this level will entitle 
either party to request arbitration. In the 
case of appeals in Canada, the arbitrator 
will be elected, by a simple majority of 
the committee, from a panel which the 
Minister of Labour in the relevant prov- 
ince will be asked to name. 


The Glass Workers’ Plan 


In the United States, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass and Libbey-Owens-Ford are reported 
to have a joint scheme, agreed to with the 
United Glass Workers in September 1955, 
which devotes 5 cents per hour per 
employee to a “security plan,’ which may 
be strengthened after 1956 bargaining by a 
further contribution of 5 cents per hour. 


Under this plan a company-selected trustee 
is to set up for each employee in the bar- 
gaining unit an individual trust account into 
which an appropriate company contribution 
will be paid for each hour worked after 
September 25, 1955. A year from that date 
(or after one year of employment, which- 
ever is later), an employee laid off for one 
full pay period will be able to draw from his 
account each week amounts ranging up to 
a maximum of $30 or 10 per cent of the 
balance in the account. The amount drawn 
may not be less than $15 or the balance 
remaining in the account, whichever is 
smaller. An employee away from work 
because of sickness or injury may draw 


from his account after two weeks’ absence. 
Savings above $600 in each account may 
be drawn on for vacation spending. Thus, 
the number of weeks of benefit will be 
determined by the balance in the individual 
account and the rate at which the employee 
draws on his fund. For example, on the 
basis of 2,000 working hours in a year, 
each account will accumulate at the rate 
of $100 a year. An individual account to 
which contributions had been made for 
three years would be exhausted after ten 
weeks of layoff if the employee chose to 
draw at the maximum rate allowed. 


In layoffs for disciplinary reasons, or in 
those caused by strikes or other similar 
action on the part of employees in the 
bargaining unit, benefits will not be paid. 
The individual accounts, however, are to 
be vested, and any employee who quits or 
is discharged for cause will be able to 
withdraw the balance in his account. 


This plan does not aim at integration 
with state unemployment insurance. 


April Employment in U.S. Highest Ever for That Month 


The number of employed persons in the 
United States in April was 64,000,000, the 
highest figure in the country’s history for 
that month. At the same time the number 
of unemployed declined by more than 
300,000 to a total of 2,500,000. These 
figures were unofficial but from 
Government sources. 


came 
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The highest employment level the coun- 
try has yet reached in any month was 
that attained last August, when 65,000,000 
workers held jobs. 

The reduction in the number of unem- 
ployed in April this year was more than 
a seasonal drop, officials said. Last year 
the decline between March and April was 
214,000 and the year before it was 260,000. 


Progress Reported In Battle 


Against Seasonal Unemployment 


Demand for labour in winter just passed exceeded that in previous two. 
National Employment Committee recommendations made in 1954 put into 
practice by governments and national employer and labour associations 


All NES offices in Canada report that 
the demand for labour during the past 
winter exceeded that in the previous two. 
Consequently, there were fewer unem- 
ployed persons in the country. 

In mid-February this year there were 
5,216,000 employed, 204,000 more than in 
February 1955. Unemployed persons num- 
bered 308,000, which was 71,000 fewer than 
in the previous winter. 

Two years ago there appeared in this 
publication (L.G., 1954, p. 526) a report on 
seasonal unemployment, prepared by the 
National Employment Committee (Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission) for the 
National Advisory Council on Manpower. 
The report contained several recommenda- 
tions to the government, employers, unions, 
ete., aimed at stabilizing employment in 
Canada. 

At about the same time the Department 
of Labour published a booklet entitled 
Seasonal Unemployment in Canada. This 
booklet analysed information received from 
more than 600 Canadian employers in 18 
seasonal industries on the causes of seasonal 
variations in their employment, methods 
they had developed to reduce such varia- 
tions and suggestions they offered for 
further action to reduce seasonal unem- 
ployment. 

These two documents were given imme- 
diate attention within the government and 
by industry and outside organizations. A 
working committee was established by Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. This 
committee has as its chairman George V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and as its vice-chairman, J. W. 
Temple, Director of the Employment 
Branch, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. It was instructed to make recom- 
mendations in regard to implementing those 
of the National Employment Committee. 
This committee worked closely with senior 
officials of all other government depart- 
ments in a position to help, with the 
Treasury Board and with national employer 
and labour organizations. 

In July 1955, the federal Government 
issued a Cabinet directive to all federal 
departments and agencies directing that a 


serious effort be made to arrange Govern- 
ment expenditure programs to create the 
maximum amount of winter employment. 
They were directed to: 

Arrange their construction programs so 
that plans and specifications, tender calls 
and contract awards will be timed to pro- 
vide the maximum amount of winter work 
for the construction trades. 

Plan so that alterations and repairs to 
buildings, houses and equipment owned by 
government agencies will be carried out as 
far as practical during the winter months. 

Arrange procurement programs, where 
practicable, so as to create the maximum 
amount of winter employment. 


Adapt their financial arrangements, staff 
and other related matters in such a way as 
to give effect to the directive and name a 
responsible official who can be contacted in 
respect to the application and results of the 
directive. 


Provincial governments have been kept 
advised of all developments to reduce 
winter unemployment and have done a 
great deal themselves. There is no standard 
pattern of provincial activities. One prov- 
ince has issued a _ directive somewhat 
similar to the one issued by the federal 
Cabinet. In other provinces the Premier 
has given instructions to his ministers which 
have produced more winter work. In still 
other provinces, interdepartmental com- 
mittees have been set up to study and 
make recommendations regarding winter 
unemployment. 


National organizations have advised 
their membership through publications and 
letters of the desirability of reducing 
winter unemployment. The Canadian Con- 
struction Association has set up the Joint 
Committee on Wintertime Construction, 
the membership of which includes the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 
the National House Builders Association, 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the 
Engineering Institute of Canada and the 
national labour organizations. 

The Association at its annual meeting has 
publicized the desirability and feasibility of 
more winter construction work. It has 
assisted the National Research Council in 
the preparation of a winter construction 
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booklet designed to make generally avail- 
able all the know-how which has been 
accumulating in the construction industry 
about winter work. 

The CMA, the RAIC, the labour organ- 
izations and the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities, in addition to 
various national publications, have pub- 
lished at least one article on the problem 
of winter unemployment and the desir- 
ability of providing more winter work. 


During the past winter several of the 
chartered banks included in their national 
advertising a suggestion that people take 
advantage of-the availability of home 
improvement loans in order to have work 
carried out during the winter months when 
skilled tradesmen are more readily avail- 
able. 


Educational and publicity efforts on a 
national scale have been undertaken during 
the past two winters. These have included 
radio and television broadcasts, newspaper 
articles and paid advertising in support of 
the work being carried forward by the 
National Employment Offices of the UIC 
and their local employment advisory 
committees. A short animated film trailer 
was shown during the past winter in more 
than 600 movie theatres across Canada. 
Local NES offices and their advisory 
committees have developed active cam- 
paigns. Posters urging people to plan for 
the provision of winter work were displayed 
in the early winter and additional posters 
urging them to “do it now” instead of 
waiting for spring were displayed in January. 

The local campaigns varied considerably. 
However, a summary of activities carried 
out in one western city of about 20,000 
is typical of the efforts made to provide 
more winter work. This campaign resulted 
in a reduction of unplaced applicants for 
employment in January for the first time. 
The development of the campaign is out- 
lined below :— 


To begin with, there was the matter 
of organization. This, like the careful 
development which followed, was the task 
of the Employment Committee and the 
manager of the local NES office. The 
manager met with committee members in 
sessions which served to correlate the plans 
and efforts of the organizations they repre- 
sented: business, industry, organized labour 
agriculture, ete. 


d 


This was followed by visits to the local 
daily paper and to the radio station to seek 
co-operation in publicizing the campaign. 
Civic officials were interviewed, informed of 
the importance of their support in the 
drive, and were asked if the city would 
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stand by with a civic proclamation calling 
for support of the campaign. A short time 
later, a half-page “Let’s Do It Now” news- 
paper advertisement was sponsored jointly 
by the city and Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. The Chamber of Commerce 
was approached, and early evidence of its 
valuable support was appearance in the 
Chamber’s December bulletin of “Can We 
Count On Your Help?”, a general message 
on seasonal unemployment. 

Newspaper publicity got away to a good 
start January 3 with a front-page story in 
the local daily on winter employment con- 
ditions, calling for teamwork to create as 
much employment as possible. On January 
4, the lead editorial in the same newspaper 
featured the topic “Ways to Cut Unem- 
ployment,” written with the aid of infor- 
mation supplied through the NES office. It 
was also on January 4 that the first address 
in the campaign was given by the manager 
of the local NES office. This was to a 
dinner meeting of the Builders’ Association 
of the city. The value of co-operative 
advertising both to the builders themselves 
and to the employment campaign was 
stressed. On January 5, the local daily 
carried a story released by the NES office, 
featuring the local employment advisory 
committee, its general purpose as an 
advisory body and its special task in direct- 
ing a winter employment campaign. The 
same news item was broadcast twice by the 
local radio station. 

On January 6 a local office news release 
on general employment situation covering 
the past week was carried in the local 
newspaper and broadcast by the radio 
station. 


January 10—radio release broadcast twice, 
featuring a meeting of the local employ- 
ment committee for the campaign, at 
which plans for the campaign were final- 
ized and the “Do It Now” theme stressed. 
An employment adviser from the regional 
UIC office addressed the meeting. 


January 12—Chamber of Commerce 
“Notes” in the local daily carried a plug 
for the campaign. 

January 13—local office news release 
reported a drop in applications for work 
compared with the year before. Greater 
choice of workers and skills available now 
than in the spring was a point stressed. 
This release was published, and broadcast 
twice. 

On January 17, the “Why Wait For 
Spring?” advertisement sponsored by the 
federal Department of Labour appeared in 
the local newspaper. On the same day a 
letter went out to members of the Minis- 
terial Association and others from the 
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Chairman of the Employment Committee 
appealing for support from the pulpit and 
in church bulletins. (This support was 
given.) From January 19 to 22 a “Do It 
Now” display advertisement appeared in 
the local daily sponsored by the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. 

January 20—Lead editorial entitled “Why 
Wait For Spring?” and based on material 
supplied by the regional UIC office, 
This tied in 
with the appearance the same day of the 
federal Department of Labour advertise- 
ment under the same title. 


appeared in the newspaper. 


Official Start 


All this was actually preliminary, and 
the campaign got off to its official start 
with a front-page “Do It Now” advertise- 
ment, jointly sponsored by the city and the 
UIC, appearing in the local newspaper; 
the city’s half of the space was in the form 
of a proclamation over the name of the 
mayor, who called for campaign support 
by the community. Another campaign 
feature of the same day was the full-page 
co-operative advertising jointly sponsored 
by 24 firms urging full community support. 


On January 22 a quarter-hour radio 
address was delivered by the NES office 
manager, who spoke on “Seasonal Unem- 
ployment—What It Means and What Can 
Be Done About It.” 


January 23—editorial appeared in the 
local daily on “Advantages of ‘Do It 
Now’”. Five-minute radio address was 
given by a provincial government member 
stressing the women’s point of view in the 
campaign. (Time for this address was paid 
for by a group of local manufacturers.) 
A one-minute spot announcement was paid 
for by the UIC.* There was also a full- 
page advertisement sponsored by 24 local 
firms and boosting the drive, as well as an 
individual display advertisement sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce and one 
placed by the NES office manager spon- 
sored by the UIC. 


January 25—Another one-minute spot 
announcement by the NES manager, spon- 
sored by the Commission to promote 
community support; a full-page advertise- 
ment sponsored by eleven local firms; five- 
minute radio address by the President of 
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—Gordon Aikman 


courtesy Public Works in Canada 


Bricklaying in zero weather in Winnipeg 
is example of how full employment can 
be maintained in the construction industry 
during the winter. The structure that 
is being built is an apartment building. 
The Canadian Construction Association’s 
Joint Committee on Wintertime Con- 
struction promotes more cold-weather 
building. 
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the local Chamber of Commerce. The 
radio time was paid for by local manu- 
facturers; a news story on progress of the 
campaign. 

January 26—a one-minute “spot” broad- 
cast by the NES manager; local office news 
release in the local paper; full-page adver- 
tisement paid for by 24 firms. 

January 27—a one-minute radio “spot” 
sponsored by the UIC; full-page “Do It 
Now” promotion sponsored by 24 firms; 
NES office news release reporting week’s 
results, carried in paper and _ broadcast 
twice. 

January 28—five-minute radio address 
by the chairman of the Employment 
Committee noting good results and praising 
community support (time sponsored by 
local manufacturers;) full-page advertise- 
ment with 24 local sponsors. 

February 2—a “Do It Now” advertise- 
ment, sponsored by a local lumber firm, 
appeared in the local newspaper. 


On February 6 the lead editorial in the 
local daily entitled “The Do It Now 
Campaign” noted that while it was too 
soon to measure the full effect of the drive 
against winter unemployment, “sufficient 
evidence is available to prove that it was 
a worthwhile project”. The Builders’ 
Exchange reported an increase in requests 
for estimates; some 400 fewer persons were 
registered for employment at the end of 
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January compared with the same time a 
year ago, and bank clearings for January 
were up nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars over January of 1955. 

The editorial thanked contractors for 
assisting the campaign, and citizens for 
supporting it. It concluded by paying 
tribute to the National Employment Ser- 
vice for instituting the campaign, and made 
special mention of the service performed by 
the manager and staff of the local NES 
office. 

Within the federal Government the 
directive on winter employment is being 
made effective in all departments and 
agencies. An interdepartmental committee 
was set up for the purpose of co-ordinating 
its application. The chairman of this 
committee is Mr. A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, and its vice-chairman 
is Major General H. A. Young, Deputy 
Minister of Public Works. The depart- 
ments of Defence Production, National 
Defence, Transport and Finance are also 
represented on the committee, as well as 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. This committee has named three 
sub-committees to work out the details of 
co-ordination and answers to the various 
problems which arise. One sub-committee 
deals with new construction, another with 
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repairs, alteration to, and maintenance of, 
buildings and equipment and the third 
with procurement. 

Already many construction contracts 
have been awarded where the standard 
general conditions specify that work must 
continue through the winter. Interior 
painting and decorating, interior repairs 
and improvements which are not urgent 
are being carried out during the winter 
months. Suppliers have been contacted in 
order to ascertain if they have seasonal 
unemployment problems which can be 
helped by an adjustment in government 
purchasing procedures. All departments 
and agencies which can assist in any way 
in the reduction of winter unemployment 
have co-operated wholeheartedly. 

Results are not easy to assess in any 
detail. It is felt that the campaign to 


provide more winter employment has so 
far been successful. 


Much of the effort to provide more 
winter employment has been aimed at the 
construction industry. The accompanying 
graph shows clearly the progress that has 
been made in that industry. It is not 
possible to give comparable illustrations for 
other industries but progress is being made. 


Only the second year of a sustained 
campaign to reduce winter unemployment 
has been completed. The co-operation of 
all who might assist through their activities 
or spending programs has not yet been 
enlisted. Granted there are other activities 
and circumstances which may be partly 
responsible for the improved conditions 
during the past winter. There can be no 
argument, however, about the usefulness of 
the activities to combat seasonal unem- 
ployment up to the present time. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1955 


Fatal accidents in industry last year numbered 1,341, an increase of 
11 over 1954. The number of injuries during the year rose to 496,639 


During 1955 industrial fatalities in 
Canada totalled 1,341,* an increase of 11 
from the 1954 figure of 1,330. Included 
in the final figure for 1954 are 21 deaths 
not previously reported. Injuries, both 
fatal and non-fatal, reported by Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards increased 
from 463,943 in 1954 to 496,639 in 1955. 


The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of their employment. Also 
included are deaths from industrial 
diseases as reported by the _ provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. Reviews 
of industrial fatalities appear quarterly in 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 

The fatality rate (number of fatalities 
per 10,000 workers) has shown a gradual 
decline over the past ten years, as indi- 
cated by the following table: 


*See Tables H-1 to H-5 at back of book. Of 
these 1,341 fatalities, 1,040 were reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. The other 301 were 
compiled from other sources. For the industry 
breakdown of the latter figures see footnote (1) 
Table H-1. , 
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Labour Force Industrial 

Year (000,s) Fatalities | Rate 
1946.... 4,686 1,378 2-9 
1947.... 4,844 1,476 3-0 
1948.... 4,886 1,387 2-8 
1949.... 4,948 1,385 2-8 
1950.... 4,997 1,277 2-5 
1951.3... 5,112 1,415 2-8 
1952... . 5,179 1,449 2-8 
Obs Sere 5,246 1,359 2-6 
1054... 2. 5,194 1,330 2-6 
LOD Dee, se 5,327 1,341 2:5 


Annual statistics on industrial fatali- 
ties are compiled from reports received 
from the various provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and _ certain 
other official sources. Press reports are 
used to supplement these data but 
accidents reported in the press are 
included only after careful inquiry to 
avoid duplication. For those industries 


not covered by workmen’s compensation 


legislation, newspaper reports are the 
Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage 
in such industries as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact indus- 
trial accidents may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of a. lack 
of information in press reports. 
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* Rete is the sumber of fatalities per 10,000 workers. 
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Dermmg 1955, there were 15 indusizial 
accidents that caused the death of three 
or more persons m each case. On 
November 3, seven men aboard the coasial 
freighter Mabel Dorothy were lost at sea 
when their ship ran aground on Horse 
Island off the coast of Newfoundland while 
en route from Roddickton, Niid., io North 
Sydney, N.S. Seven men, all employees of 
a large consiruciion firm, were drowned on 
November 6 when the dredge Fundy sank 
in the St. Lawrence River near Rimouski, 
Que. At the time of the mishap the dredge 
was being towed to Monireal from Catalina, 
Nfld. 


On June 7, an aireraft crash near 
Edmonton, Alta., cost the lives of three 
pilots, two mechanics and an_ aircraft 
engineer. The six men, employees of an 
air transport company, were on a test flight 
when the accident occurred. At Stave 
Lake, B.C., five loggers were drowned on 
March 1 when the boat in which they were 
returning to work after a winter layoff 
struck a snag and sank. A plane crash 
in British Columbia on August 5 resulted 
in the deaths of the pilot, co-pilot and 
three men travelling in connection with 
their work. 
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There were three accidents which resulted 
m the deaths of four persons in each case. 
On June 14, a plane chartered by a logging 
company disappeared while on a timber- 
survey flight in the Ocean Falls, B.C. 
coastal area. Aboard the plane ai the time 
of the accident were the pilot and three 
tumber surveyors. Four men, employees of 
a large oil company, were killed August 13, 
at Sturgeon Lake, Man., when the plane 
in which they were travelling developed 
engine trouble and crashed. In an acei- 
dent at sea on November 10 four fishermen 
lost their lives when the seiner Westener 
was battered by heavy seas in the Gulf of 
Georgia off the coast of British Columbia. 
Three of the men died from earbon 
monoxide poisoning when they were 
trapped in the sleeping cabin and the fourth 
is missing and presumed to have been 
washed overboard. 

The remaining seven accidents were 
responsible for the death of three persons 
in each case. On May 20, three construc- 
tion workers were killed at Port aux 
Basques, Nfld., when their truck was struck 
by a train. Three bushworkers were 
drowned near Cochrane, Ont., on June 13 
when their heavily laden boat struck a 
deadhead and sank. At Chicago, IIl., three 


tugboatmen lost their lives on July 20 
when the Canadian tug Helena capsized 
and sank in the Calumet River. On 
August 30, three construction workers were 
killed at Montreal when a cement marquee 
fell from the third storey and struck the 
men working two floors below. A forest 
fire brought death to three loggers on 
September 30 when it swept through their 
camp in the Sandilands Forest Reserve in 
Manitoba. At Quirke Lake, Ont., three 
diamond drillers were drowned on Novem- 
ber 15 when their heavily laden boat upset 
during a snowstorm. Three workmen 
employed by the Federal Government at 
Ottawa were killed on December 10 when 
a connection on a steam boiler broke and 
scalded them to death with live steam. 


Fatalities by Causes—An analysis of the 
causes* of the 1,341 fatalities that occurred 
during the year shows that 358 were the 
result of being “struck by tools, machinery, 
moving vehicles and _ other objects”. 
Within this group the largest number of 
deaths was caused by falling trees (77), 
automobiles and trucks (39), objects fall- 
ing in mines or quarries (32), materials 
falling from stockpiles and loads (29), and 
trains or other railway vehicles (28). 
Accidents that involved “collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible for 
326 of the industrial deaths during the 
period. These included 132 fatalities 


*Table H-2 contains information on _ industrial 
fatalities classified by industry and cause; the 
cause classification used is that adopted January 1, 
1952. 


involving automobiles or trucks, 57 in- 
volving watercraft, and 52 as the result of 
tractor or loadmobile accidents. In the 
classification “falls and slips” 248 fatalities 
were reported. Of these, 227 were caused 
by falls to different levels. 


Fatalities by Provinces—The largest 
number of industrial fatalities in any prov- 
ince in 1955 was 421 in Ontario, an increase 
of 27 over the previous year. Of these, 89 
occurred in manufacturing, 71 in construc- 
tion and 57 in the transportation group. 
In Quebec 279 fatalities were recorded, 
including 82 in construction, 47 in trans- 
portation and 42 in manufacturing. British 
Columbia followed with 251 during the 
year. Accidents in the logging industry 
were responsible for 88 of these fatalities. 
(See Table H-3.) 

Fatalities by Industries*—The highest 
percentage of the 1,341 fatalities in 1955 
was in construction, with 18-5 per cent, an 
increase of -5 per cent over the previous 
year. In the transportation industry the 
percentage increased from 14:9 per cent in 
1954 to 16-3 per cent in 1955. 

Fatalities in manufacturing accounted for 
16-0 per cent, compared with 15-9 per cent 
last year; in logging, 18-5 per cent in 1955 
compared with 13-0 per cent in 1954. The 
fatality rate by industry is shown by the 
accompanying chart. 


*See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities in 
each industry is expressed as a percentage of the 
grand total. The latest available figures of persons 
employed in the various industries are also given. 


Factory Inspection in Great Britain 


Continuing increase in the working population is reflected in a rise 
in the number of accidents, Chief Inspector of Factories reports in 
his annual review of his Department’s work for 1954, summarized here 


A continuing increase in the working 
population of Great Britain is reflected in 
a rise in the number of accidents, the 
Chief Inspector of Factories reports in his 
annual review of the work of the Factory 
Department of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service for the year 1954. Full 
employment is also reflected in the chang- 
ing pattern of hours worked. 

Automation is discussed and its eventual 
influence on the cleanliness and safety of 
the factory is foreseen. 

The report reveals continuing progress in 
methods of fencing and other safety 


measures and a general improvement in 
working conditions in factories with respect 
to cleanliness, lighting, washing and cloak- 
room facilities, and cheerful surroundings. 

The work of accident prevention organ- 
izations and committees is reviewed, and 
various schemes for training workers are 
described. It is noted that many training 
schools for both apprentices and others now 
stress training in safety and health. 

The contribution of older workers in 
many factories is increasingly valued, and 
in 1954, for the third year in succession, the 
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accident rates for persons over 60 years of 
age employed in factories were less than 
for younger workers. 

The increase in the factory population 
over the previous year, when the total 
number of persons employed was the 
highest recorded in times of peace, the 
Chief Inspector attributes to an increase in 
the number of medium and _ larger-sized 
factories. There were fewer factories regis- 
tered at the end of 1954, however, as a 
result of a decrease in the number of the 
smaller-sized plants. The number of power 
factories registered totalled 212,909, com- 
pared with 214,020 at the end of 1953. 
The number of non-power factories 
decreased from 21,032 to 18,955. There 
was a 10-per-cent increase in the number 
of registered building operations during the 
year and an increase also in works of 
engineering construction. 


~ Industrial Developments 


In the design of factory premises, the 
trend is towards single-storey buildings with 
wide-span roofs. Columns, pillars and roof 
trusses are being avoided as far as possible 
to allow increased headroom for mechanical 
conveyors and lifting devices, and the use 
of lightweight movable walls, partitions or 
roof sections permits re-arrangement of 
production or easy moving of goods or 
materials. 

The whole pattern of the manufacturing 
process is changing, the report states, as 
mechanization of production continues to 
increase, the greatest advances being in the 
industries in which raw or _ finished 
materials are handled in bulk—oil refin- 
erles, chemical, gas, cement, brick and tile 
works, flour mills, etc. In some industries 
pneumatic and hydraulic conveying is used 
in addition to the more conventional 
mechanical methods. 


Automation 


The British Factory Department is 
watching with interest the development of 
automation and foresees its eventual influ- 
ence on the cleanliness and safety of the 
factory “because the machine will be 
remote from its human supervisor”. An 
increase in automatic handling, too, is 
predicted, which in turn will eliminate 
many accidents caused by handling of goods 
and materials. 

There is also a strong possibility, the 
report states, that shift working will in- 
crease, since the system would otherwise 
be uneconomical. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that methods of automatic produc- 
tion in one form or another have been 
a growing feature of industrial development 
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for many years and that the real novelty 
of the present phase lies in development 
in the field of electronics during and since 
the last war. As a result, entirely new 
conceptions of master control of machinery 
and processes independent of human inter- 
vention have been formed. 


“We are only at the beginning of this 
new development,” the Chief Inspector 
says, “which is being hailed by visionaries 
as the second industrial revolution. 
Whether this is true, only time will tell. 
I am satisfied, however, that what is called 
the ‘push-button factory’ will take a long 
time to develop.... I do not, however, 
visualize any drastic overnight changes.” 


Electrical and Radiological Developments 


Marked activity continues to characterize 
the electrical supply industry, the report 
states. The amount of new generating 
plant brought into commission during the 
year was nearly twice as much as the 
highest amount in any post-war year. It 
was still, however, substantially below that 
originally planned and many obsolescent 
generating sets, inefficient and expensive to 
operate, had to be kept in service. 


The demand by industry for new supplies 
of electricity to secure higher production is 
greatly increasing and will likely continue 
for many years. The continuing tendency 
towards industrialization of the sparsely 
populated areas of the country has reduced 
the risk of fire from defective electrical 
wiring which existed in old and unsuitable 
premises in some cities and towns. 


Reference is made to the dangers in- 
herent in the use of cranes, excavators and 
steel scaffolding in the vicinity of over- 
head transmission lines, and it is suggested 
that on large building sites and works of 
engineering construction over which high- 
voltage power lines pass, “it is a good 
practice to employ watchers, whose sole 
duty is to see that no dangerous work is 
carried on in the vicinity of the lines”. 

On the subject of interlocked guarding 
of dangerous machinery by electrical means, 
the Chief Inspector makes the following 
comment: 

It is common practice to provide a switch 
which is actuated by moving the guard of 
some dangerous part of a machine, but all 
too frequently this is done without proper 
consideration of the consequences of a failure 
of the switch. When examined, it will be 
found that most of these switches rely 
ultimately on the performance of a small 
spring which, if it breaks, allows a dangerous 
mechanical condition to obtain. However, if 
the risk of failure is borne in mind a designer 
can arrange that when spring breakage 
occurs the contacts fall apart to safety; 
alternatively, he may choose a circuit which 


will give a safe condition in these circum- 
stances. Although either of these are prac- 
ticable, it is unwise to rely on such a narrow 
margin, and two switches, connected elec- 
trically in series but actuated by independent 
mechanisms, should always be the aim. 
Furthermore, it is useless to provide any 
device which can be defeated readily, as 
experience shows that operatives will all too 
often do this, ‘to their own danger, if there 
is a real or imaginary hindrance of their 
work. Even with the best-designed arrange- 
ment, any device operating in a shunt 
circuit can give rise to danger if there is a 
defect in the contactor or associated wiring, 
and there is in consequence a real need for 
the development of suitable series switches 
for the positive opening of the circuit. Fail- 
ing this, a direct mechanical link between 
the clapper of the contactor and the guard 
has much to commend it. 

With regard to radiological develop- 
ments in industry, it is reported that the 
increasing use of gamma ray radiographic 
sources has not resulted in any appreciable 
decline in the use of X-rays for the radiog- 
raphy of castings and welds. The newer 
method has tended rather to supplement 
the older one, and in 1954 a number of 
firms built combined X- and gamma ray 
departments after submitting plans to the 
Department for comment. The Chief 
Inspector notes with satisfaction the con- 
siderable number of firms who submitted 
their plans for new or reconstructed gamma 
radiography rooms to the Factory Depart- 
ment before beginning building operations. 
In such cases it was possible to make 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
protective arrangements proposed. 

Several incidents of theft, loss and spillage 
of radiographic sources and other radio- 
active materials are recounted, and while 
none had serious consequences, they will be 
taken into account by the Factory Depart- 
ment in the consideration that is now being 
given to statutory regulation. In one 
instance cited: 

At a firm using one of the very few radium 
radiographic sources now left in service in 
industry, the 250-milligram radium capsule 
fell off the end of its handling rod after 
use panoramically, and was not immediately 
missed. Subsequent search located it in the 
possession of a worker who had picked it up 
thinking it was,some sort of “nut”, put it 
in his pocket for a short time and, after 
showing it to a fellow worker and to his 
foreman, neither of whom recognized it, put 
it in his tool-box. 

Fortunately, the Chief Inspector adds, 
no radiation burns resulted in this case 
but in future the source capsule would be 
painted a distinctive colour, fixed more 
securely to its holder, and the holder 
examined carefully after each use. 

Reference is made to the Factory Depart- 
ment’s pamphlet “Precautions in the Use 
of Ionising Radiations in Industry” which 
was revised in 1954. 


Safety Developments 


The Report reviews the developments 
during the year in methods of fencing 
machinery and other safety measures with 
particular reference to the progress made 
and problems met in the textile, printing, 
cable-making, food machinery, woodwork- 
ing machinery and celluloid film industries. 

With regard to new machinery, the Chief 
Inspector refers to the statutory obligation 
on suppliers to fence certain dangerous 
parts and points out that compliance with 
the law is still far from complete. Each 
year inspectors’ reports reveal a large 
number of cases of new machines with 
parts either unguarded or only partially 
guarded. Sometimes the machines con- 
cerned have been of foreign origin and in 
such cases the practice has been to approach 
the supplier in Great Britain with a view 
to obtaining the co-operation of the maker 
for the provision of guards on future 
machines. During the year more than 800 
cases were reported of recently supplied 
machines which were found to be deficient, 
this total including machines for almost all 
industries. More than half of the machines, 
however, were those in four important 
industries—printing, dough and_ confec- 
tionery, woodworking and textiles. 


Accidents 


For the second time since the war there 
was an appreciable increase in the number 
of accidents. The total reported in 1954 
was 185,167, compared with 181,637 in 1953. 
In factories only, the number increased by 
1-8 per cent, from 158,597 to 161,458; in 
other places covered by the Factories Acts, 
from 23,040 to 23,709, an increase of 2-9 
per cent. The number of fatal accidents 
in all premises again decreased, from 744 
to 708. 

The accident rate per thousand workers 
in factories only was 22:4 in 1954. The 
rate for all workers in 1953 was 22:7 and 
in 1952, 22-5. This small variation in rate 
during the last three years, the report 
says, is due to a number of factors, the 
significance and effects of which are difficult 
to assess and analyze. The steady rise in 
industrial production since 1952 has not 
merely involved an increase in the number 
of persons employed but has involved more 
overtime, less short-time, an increase in the 
tonnage of materials handled, and perhaps 
most important of all, the absorption into 
factory employment of many persons who 
were unfamiliar with industrial hazards. 
The Chief Inspector observes that there is 
a tendency to think that adult males start- 
ing work are not in need of instruction and 
supervision, although it is realized that 
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young persons starting work must have 
training because of their lack of experience. 


An analysis of accidents by age and sex 
reveals an increase in all groups, thus 
reflecting the increases in the number of 
persons employed in each group. For male 
workers the rate per thousand for all groups 
declined slightly from 29-2 in 1953 to 28-9 
in 1954 but the rate for females rose from 
10:1 to 10-2. Again this year the Chief 
Inspector expresses the hope that a real 
attempt will be made to bring these rates 
below the level of about ten per thousand. 
Having regard to the number of women 
who have gone into industry for the first 
time during the past two years, it is 
suggested that some firms may not be 
devoting the attention to accident preven- 
tion among their female workers that is 
required. 


An analysis of the cause of accidents also 
reflects the increase in employment and 
production. From the tables setting forth 
the numbers and percentages of accidents 
by cause in factories from 1947 to 1954, it 
is shown that, broadly, the pattern remains 
the same but the report draws attention to 
some interesting changes. For example, 
between 1947 and 1954 there was a notable 
decrease in the percentage of accidents 
caused by the handling of goods—from 
29-15 to 26-90—which the Chief Inspector 
says is no doubt largely due to the increase 
in mechanization. There was a decrease in 
the percentage of accidents caused by 
power-driven machinery, from 16-70 in 1947 
to 16:27 in 1954. This latter decrease 
during a period of increasing production 
and mechanization, the Chief Inspector 
comments, is a tribute to the work that 
has been done in the safeguarding of 
machinery. 

He expresses disappointment, however, 
that there has not been an appreciable 
decrease during the past three or four years 
in the number of accidents due to “persons 
falling”, “struck by falling body” and 
“stepping on or striking against objects”, in 
some respects the most difficult causes to 
cope with because of the many intangible 
factors involved. 


Accidents to Young Persons 


The increase in the number of accidents 
to young persons, as in the case of other 
groups, was mainly due to increases in the 
numbers employed. In all premises under 
the Factories Acts there were 9,522 acci- 
dents to boys in 1954, an increase of 288 
over the figure for 1953; accidents to girls 
numbered 3,466, an increase of 117 over 
the previous year. The ratio of accidents 
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to young persons to those of all workers 
remained practically unchanged at about 
oss, 

The report emphasizes the importance 
of educating young workers in accident 
prevention and points out that the accident 
proneness and inexperience of the young 
worker, together with the disturbing influ- 
ence of a strange environment, make action 
necessary on the day on which he enters 
the factory and before he is put to work. 
“His training in safety must be intensive; 
time is not on his side, for a substantial 
number of accidents to young persons 
happen within a few days of their starting 
factory work.” 


Accidents to Older Workers 


There continues to be an annual toll of 
accidents in the 60 and over age group, 
the report states, in spite of the experience 
and “unexpected toughness” of many older 
workers. Their contribution, however, is 
increasingly valued in many factories and 
older craftsmen are often retained in trades 
in which there is a high accident risk. 
Older women, generally, do not continue 
working as long as men but there are some 
exceptions, as in the instance cited of the 
two ladies over 80 years of age who were 
found working at herring curing in 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 

Accidents to persons aged 60 and over 
reported in 1954 numbered 13,552, of which 
12,806 occurred to men and 746 to women. 
The number reported in 1953 was 12,946. 
A comparison of the accident rates in 
relation to age groups on the basis of the 
reported accidents per thousand in factories 
reveals that again in 1954, and for the 
third successive year that these figures have 
been available, the rates for persons aged 
60 and over were less than for those in the 
18 to 59 age group. 

Less agility on the part of some older 
workers, as indicated by the number and 
severity of accidents caused by falls, 
creates the need for special care for older 
workers. The importance of clear floors, 
safe staircases and good lighting is stressed. 
Difficulty has been experienced, however, in 
getting some older workers to take precau- 
tions against risks and, consequently, many 
accidents to this group “are due to stubborn 
insistence on the part of the injured persons 
that they can climb, lift or pull as well 
as ever”, 

Many firms are taking steps to ensure 
safer and more comfortable conditions of 
employment for their older workers. Some 
managements allow the elderly to leave 
work a few minutes earlier to avoid the 
risk of accidents from jostling by the 


crowds; others put them on light work as 
messengers, Sweepers and cleaners, etc. 


Special Accidents 


Several chapters of the report are devoted 
to accidents in special industries (rubber 
making, paper producing, leather working, 
building operations, the construction and 
installation of engineering plant), to acci- 
dents in special causation groups and at 
various types of machinery, to electrical 
accidents and accidents caused by fire and 
pressure vessel explosions. 

There was a slight increase in the number 
of crane accidents, from 3,912 in 1953 to 
3,940 in 1954, of which 64 were fatal. Many 
crane accidents are attributed to faulty 
slinging and errors in signalling. 

With regard to accidents at power 
presses, there was a sharp rise over the 
previous year in the number of tool and 
die accidents, from 245 in 1953 to 291 in 
1954, although the number was slightly 
lower than the figure for 1952, which was 
296. The increase in the number of acci- 
dents where interlocking guards were in 
use, from 59 to 938, the Chief Inspector 
attributes partly to the increased use of 
this type of guard and partly to expanding 
production. He stresses the need for 
routine maintenance of presses and guards 
of all kinds. Die-casting machines were 
responsible for 53 accidents in 1954. Acci- 
dents occurring at hydraulic presses 
employed on plastic moulding operations 
numbered 31, of which 19 occurred at 
injection moulding machines. 

There were 39 accidents 
extractors and centrifuges, 
occurred in laundries. 

Electrical accidents, which under the 
Factories Act, 1937, are reportable only in 
the case of a person disabled more than 3 
days from earning full wages at the work at 
which he was employed, decreased from 
744 to 707. Of this number, 33 were fatal. 

Accidents due to inflammable liquids 
reported in 1954 numbered 457, including 
10 fatal accidents. The figure for 1953 was 
425, of which 20 were fatal. A substantial 
decrease, however, is noted in the number 
of accidents involving steam pressure vessels 
and equipment, from 83 in the previous 
year to 53 in 1954 with 6 fatalities. 


on hydro- 
18 of which 


Accident Prevention Organization 


Although there is evidence that the 
importance of the human factor in accident 
prevention organization is being more 
widely realized than formerly, district 
inspectors report a lack of enthusiasm for 
safety on the part of the safety officers in 
some firms, with the result that the worker 
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is not aware of the part he is expected 
to play in accident prevention. Physical 
remedies by themselves, the Chief In- 
spector says, cannot ensure success in 
preventing accidents; it requires the con- 
tinuous co-operation of individual men and 
women. 

“All too many managements are luke- 
warm in the cause of accident prevention 
and the workers’ organizations are not 
always enthusiastic. An attack on the 
human factor demands that there should be 
some individual in the organization with 
qualities of leadership, initiative and 
enthusiasm,” the Chief Inspector states. 

Various examples are given of firms whose 
accident record greatly improved after both 
management and workers had co-operated 
with enthusiasm in the matter of safety. 

With regard to safety committees, In- 
spectors have noticed instances of firms 
whose committees consist entirely of 
management and experts, and they appeared 
unwilling to admit employees from other 
ranks. This policy, the Chief Inspector 
points out, defeats the main object of a 
safety committee, which is to make all 
workers safety-conscious. He suggests that 
the work of safety committees might be 
broadened to include health matters, since 
safety 1s so very closely associated with a 
healthy environment. So far this step has 
been taken in only a few instances. 

Committees are also advised not to con- 
fine their work merely to discussion round 
a table. 

At a large plastics factory, the committee 
earried out an accident prevention survey 
of one section of the factory each month.... 
The arrangements for following up points 
made by the committee were effective. The 
Secretary was responsible for ascertaining 
progress made and for keeping the committee 
informed, with the result that the recom- 
mendations were either carried out or else 
were referred back for further consideration 
if difficulties arose. Following the bursting 
of an abrasive wheel at this factory in 
circumstances which showed that the dangers 
of these wheels were not fully appreciated, 
arrangements were made for a representative 
of the manufacturers to visit the factory and 
give a talk to all staff who might have to 
use abrasive wheels. 


Training 

On the subject of training, the report 
states that many training schools, for 
apprentices and others, are devoting con- 
siderable attention to training in safety 
and health. The courses include lectures 
on the more important aspects of the 
subject by safety officers, works doctors or 
nurses and outside speakers. Some firms 
make a point of sending their instructors 
to the safety officers’ training courses run 
by the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
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Accidents, so that accident prevention can 
be included in the curriculum. 

Employers’ associations, too, are active in 
organizing training schemes in their respec- 
tive industries and some of the schemes 
established in various firms are described. 
“Whether the hazards of a factory are great 
or small,” the Chief Inspector observes, 
“training for production should never be 
divorced from training for safety.” 


Health and Welfare 


The national interest in health matters, 
stimulated by full employment, medical 
services, better housing and other related 
factors, was reflected in a general improve- 
ment in working conditions in factories and 
a greater appreciation on the part of the 
workers themselves of the amenities pro- 
vided. Cleaner premises, lighter and more 
cheerful surroundings and improved wash- 
ing and cloakroom facilities were noted in 
1954. Improvement in general working 
conditions was particularly noticeable in 
“traditionally unpopular” industries such as 
scrap-metal and waste material reclaiming. 

In spite of the progress noted generally, 
however, there were still many cases of 
overcrowded workrooms, unsatisfactory 
standards of sanitary accommodation and 
inadequate sources .of drinking-water. 

The importance of appointing works 
doctors and nurses, both full and part-time, 
to attend to health matters generally and 
to watch for toxic hazards continues to be 
more widely recognized. Inspectors, too, 
the report states, are constantly on the 
alert for the use of materials involving 
health hazards, and examples are given of 
measures which have been taken to reduce 
health hazards in particular processes, and 
to eliminate dust and noise. 

First Aid 

The importance of adequate first-aid 
facilities and competent, properly-trained 
attendants is emphasized. It is also pointed 
out that although first-aid requisites of 
some sort are found in most factories, there 
is a marked contrast in the standard of 
facilities provided. Many small factories 
barely meet the legal requirements. It is 
suggested that more could be done in 
sharing first-aid facilities among groups of 
neighbouring factories. During 1954 there 
was a steady increase in the number of 
ambulance rooms put to use and it was 
noted that ambulance rooms were being 
provided for in plans for new factories of 
any substantial size. 
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Cleanliness 


There were some encouraging signs that 
more employers are tackling the problem 
of cleanliness in their factories. Standards 
varied, however, some managements, appar- 
ently, having no idea of proper standards. 
The shortage and high cost of labour are 
cited as two outstanding factors militating 
against the maintenance of high standards 
of cleanliness. The accumulation of dust 
given off from certain processes is also a 
handicap to clean premises and the Chief 
Inspector suggests that the efficiency of 
enclosures and exhaust appliances should 
be improved. 


Temperature and Ventilation 


In general, most factories are fairly well 
heated but it is pointed out that more 
could be done to improve conditions if 
thought were given to the use of modern 
equipment and to making adequate prepar- 
ation for proper systems of ventilation and 
heating when a building is being erected. 


Lighting and Colour 


Substantial progress in the provision of 
natural and artificial lighting was made 
during 1954. Again the Chief Inspector 
emphasizes the importance of frequent 
window cleaning if natural lighting is to 
be maintained and refers to various devices 
being considered in the design of new 
buildings to make window cleaning easier 
and cheaper. An example is given of one 
large factory which has a special trolley 
arranged on the roof from which the 
windows can be hosed down, with little 
trouble, at reasonable intervals. 

Advances have been made, too, in the 
field of outside lighting, increasing use 
being made of floodlighting. Lack of 
attention to the lighting of passageways was 
noted and Inspectors report that it is not 
uncommon to find well-lighted rooms con- 
nected by dimly-lit passages. 

The use of colour has become widespread, 
extending to industries which were formerly 
described as dirty and drab, and in pro- 
gressive factories thought is now being 
given to the colour of the workers’ overalls. 


Washing Facilities 


The removal of building restrictions 
during 1954, the report states, enabled 
many firms to proceed with the erection 
of new welfare blocks, some of which 
included washing facilities well in advance 
of the legal requirements. In special in- 
dustries, too, where legal obligations to 
provide baths and changing accommoda- 
tion are imposed because of a specific 
health risk or excessive dirt, heat and 
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general discomfort, observance of the law 
was encouraging. In iron and_ steel 
foundries, for example, which were obli- 
gated to comply with the Iron and Steel 
Foundries Regulations, 1953, in this respect 
by January 1, 1956, it was noted that 
shower baths and changing accommodation 
were already being provided in many cases 
and others were in the course of erection. 


Clothing Accommodation 


Although many firms are realizing that 
accommodation must be provided for 
personal belongings if workrooms are to 
be kept tidy, progress towards securing the 
provision of these facilities in every factory 
continues to be slow. The need for pro- 
viding means of drying wet clothing is 
frequently overlooked, and it is suggested 
that such facilities should be independent 
of the factory heating system to ensure 
that wet clothes can be dried during 
summer as well as winter months. In one 
firm, the report states, “a new drying 
arrangement recently installed consists of 
hooks fitted to frames made partly of 
steam-heated tubes”. 


Seating 


The provision in the Factories Act, 1948, 
governing seating facilities, and the advice 
given by Inspectors on how the provision 
may be carried out in practice, have 
brought about a substantial improvement 
in the number and suitability of seats 
provided in factories. Most firms show a 
preference for ready-made seats and the 
availability of seats of good standard has 
contributed to the improvements noted 
generally. The wide variety of efforts to 
improve or improvise seats, the Chief In- 
spector observes, disproves another current 
fallacy, that workers do not care what they 
sit on. The Factory Department’s Welfare 
Pamphlet (No. 6), Seats for Workers wm 
Factories, is recommended as a useful source 
of information on good seating practice. 


Canteens 


The lifting of food rationing during the 
year under review was responsible for a 
wider variety of foods and prices and more 
attractive menus in factory canteens. 
There was a noticeable improvement, too, 
in canteen hygiene, and an _ increasing 
interest in the training of canteen staff. 
Many canteen managers are co-operating 
with the technical colleges which give 
catering courses by permitting full-time 
students to work in their canteens for short 
periods to study the needs of the industrial 
worker. 
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Hours of Work 


Full employment in most industries was 
reflected in the hours worked. In many 
industries, the actual hours worked by men 
and by women and young persons over 16 
years exceeded considerably the normal 
basic week of 44 or 45 hours in a five-day 
week. The increasing number of women 
employed, often in processes linked closely 
with those done by men, the report says, 
has made it increasingly difficult for 
employers to comply with the provisions of 
the Factories Acts governing the employ- 
ment of women. The serious shortage of 
labour during 1954 was probably one reason 
for the increase in the number of cases of 
illegal employment of women and young 
persons at night and on Sundays, and the 
employment of children during school 
holidays. In one such case cited in the 
report, “the investigation of a fatal 
accident to a boy of 15, who had been 
employed as a crane driver in an iron and 
steel works, revealed that he had been 
illegally employed during the night”. 

Of 95 Orders made in 1954 under Section 
83 of the Factories Act, 1937, to permit the 
period of employment to begin before 
7 am., 55 were renewals of previous 
Orders. Emergency powers continued to 
be used during the year to permit arrange- 
ments of hours which are not normally 
allowed under the Factories Acts and the 
number of applications received for such 
special schemes reflected the increase in 
industrial activity. Of the 2,364 Orders 
and Permissions in force in November 1954, 
2,020 covered day-work and part-time 
evening employment schemes and 344 
covered shift-work. Part-time evening work 
permitted under the Factories (Evening 
Employment) Order, 1950, was used to a 
considerable extent in 1954. It was particu- 
larly useful in the textile trades, the report 
states, “where married women who are 
employed during the day refuse to work 
overtime because of their domestic respon- 
sibilities; this overtime is then frequently 
undertaken by other married women who 
find evening employment more suited to 
their particular needs than day work”. 


Other Developments 


Other chapters of the report deal with 
special statutory regulations, industrial 
poisoning and diseases, and the staffing of 
the Factory Inspectorate. The Chief In- 
spector also reviews the functions and 
activities of the Joint Standing Committees 
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created on the recommendation of the 
Joint Advisory Committees. The latter, 
which are composed of representatives of 
employers’ organizations, trade unions and 
the Factory Department, have been set up 
from time to time to advise the Chief 
Inspector generally or specifically on 
matters of safety, health and welfare in a 
particular industry or process. On the 
recommendation of these Advisory Com- 
mittees, Joint. Standing Committees have 
been established to note progress and 


developments in such industries and pro- 
cesses as iron, steel and non-ferrous 
foundries, paper manufacture, power presses, 
drop forging, jute, wool, cotton spinning 
and cotton weaving. 

A series of tables appended to the 
report give detailed statistical information 
on the numbers of registered factories in 
1954, on accidents, dangerous occurrences 
and prosecutions reported during 1954, and 
on the administration of the Factories Acts, 
1944 to 1954. 


Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Firm Employs Handicapped Only 


New Montreal Company, financed by businessmen-founders until it pays 
its way, now employing 11, hopes eventually to provide work for 500 


“Unlimited Skills Limited” is the name 
of a company whose sole purpose is to 
provide employment for disabled persons 
in the Montreal district. The company was 
formed by Montreal businessmen, who will 
continue to finance it until it can pay its 
own way. 


It is planned that 500 disabled persons 
will eventually be able to earn a living 
by working for the firm. Most of them 
would be persons who are at present 
dependent on a government disability 
pension. 


So far 11 men are employed at such 
tasks as collating, packaging, piece mark- 
ing, deburring and light electrical and 
mechanical assembly. Some work on air- 
craft pieces is also under way, and light 
press and machine work will be added 
shortly. 

“Our every employee can earn dollar for 
dollar what the able-bodied man can,” 
claims H. W. Royl, of Curtiss-Wright, the 
President of the new company. 


* Ps * 
Arrangements have been completed 
between the Unemployment Insurance 


Commission and the Poster Advertising 
Association of Canada for the display of 
posters designed to encourage the employ- 
ment of handicapped persons. The Com- 
mission has supplied the Association with 
800 posters in English and 200 in French, 
which will be distributed to the members 
of the Association to be displayed on bill- 
boards which would otherwise be vacant. 
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The offer to display the posters came 
from C. R. Brenchley, President of the 
Poster Advertising Association of Canada, 
and a member of the Montreal Council 
for the Guidance of the Handicapped. 

* * * 
“Those concerned with education should 


seek out the handicapped and make sure 
that they are sufficiently educated to make 


their way in life,” said Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator of Civilian Reha- 
bilitation, Department of Labour, in 


addressing the Special Education Section of 
the Ontario Educational Association in 
Toronto recently. 


A lack of basie education is the disabled 
person’s greatest hindrance to securing 
extra training to fit him for a more satis- 
fying place in the community, he told the 
meeting. 

* * * 


Construction of rehabilitation centres in 
Canada is proceeding rapidly. 

Contracts have been let for the new 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
rehabilitation centre north of Toronto, to 
replace the famed Malton centre. 

In Montreal, a campaign has _ been 
launched to raise $3,100,000 to build new 
and more adequate premises for the Reha- 
bilitation Institute of Montreal. 

In Hamilton, the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation has acquired 
property on which to build its rehabilita- 
tion centre. In Windsor, similar plans are 
being made. 


From the Labour Gazette, May, 1906 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Employment increasing, wages rising and immigration mounting in the 
spring of 1906, as Canada went through a period of rapid economic 


expansion. 


Canada was going through a period of 
rapid economic expansion in 1906. In 
April of that year employment was in- 
creasing, wages were rising and the flow of 
immigration was heavier than ever before. 
The building of new railway lines and the 
quickening settlement of the Prairies were 
the mainspring of this growth. 

During the first week of the month, 8,630 
immigrants arrived in Montreal, compared 
with 2,910 in the same week of the 
previous year. Ninety per cent of these 
arrivals were from the British Isles. Larger 
numbers of settlers were coming to Western 
Canada from the United States than in 
any previous period, and many Canadians 
who had moved to the Eastern States were 
returning to Canada. The number of 
arrivals through ocean ports and from the 
United States during the nine months July 
1905 to March 1906 was 85,749. 

Wage increases reported during April 
included the following: muckers at Ross- 
land, 25 cents a day; plasterers at Ottawa, 
5 cents an hour; painters at Ottawa, 
Saturday half-holiday without loss of pay; 
carpenters at Peterborough, 24 cents an 
hour; granite cutters at Toronto, wages 
increased to a minimum of $3 per eight- 
hour day; carpenters at Vancouver, wages 
increased from $3.20 to $3.60 per eight-hour 
day; bricklayers at Vancouver and Victoria, 
wages increased from $4.50 to $5 per eight- 
hour day. 

Policemen at St. Thomas had their wages 
increased by $100 a year to $600 for the 
first year of service, $650 for the second 
year, and $700 thereafter. In Winnipeg, 
street railway employees had their wages 
increased one cent an hour after a strike; 
and street car employees in Victoria had 
their hours reduced from ten to nine a 
day, with a corresponding decrease in pay. 

Carpenters at Welland, Ont., went on 
strike in support of a demand for union 
shops, all the building firms in the district 
having declared for “open shops”. (This 
strike was never formally settled, but it 
was reported in the Lasour Gazperre for 
July 1906 that “conditions ceased to be 
affected”.) 


In first week of April 1906, immigrants numbered 8,630 


Early in April bricklayers and masons in 
Hamilton struck for an increase in wages 
from 45 to 55 cents an hour. This unofficial 
strike was settled 17 days later by an agree- 
ment which provided for 45 cents an hour 
for a nine-hour day, an advance to 474 
cents an hour for an eight-hour day the 
next year, and another increase to 50 cents 
an hour for an eight-hour day in 1908. 


An employee of the Dominion Coat Co. 
brought a legal action against the company 
for breach of a section of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act of Nova Scotia, which pro- 
vided for payment of wages in money 
current in the Dominion of Canada and 
not otherwise. The company had deducted 
from the wages of the employee the amount 
of an account owing by him at the com- 
pany’s store for goods supplied. This was 
held by a JP’s court at Glace Bay, NS., 
to be contrary to the Act. The company 
was convicted and fined $50 and costs. 

An action for damages against the 
employing company was brought by the 
widow of a window washer who had been 
killed during the course of his employment 
the previous July. Evidence brought by 
the defendant showed that according to 
the company’s practice the employee had 
had a choice of using a platform provided 
by the company for cleaning the outside of 
a window, or of taking the window out of 
the sash to clean it. 

Instead of doing either of these things 
he had elected to make a platform for 
himself out of “rotten boards attached to 
pieces of scantling by a few weak wire nails. 
The moment he placed his foot on this 
structure he and it fell together into the 
yard below.” 

The court dismissed the action on the 
ground that the death of the deceased had 
been caused by his own gross imprudence. 

In connection with a case in which an 
offender had been fined $5 and costs or one 
month in jail, in the words of the Lasour 
Gazertn, “the Police Committee of the 
City Council of Montreal... gave instruc- 
tions to the Chief of Police to see that 
the city by-law against Sunday shaving 
should be strictly enforced in future”. 
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39" ILO Conference About to Open 


Will give final reading to two new draft Conventions, one on welfare 
facilities for workers, second on vocational training in agriculture 


The International Labour Conference 
which is convening for its 39th session in 
Geneva June 6 to 28 will give a final 
reading to two new draft Recommenda- 
tions concerning welfare facilities for 
workers and vocational training in agri- 
culture, respectively. 


A first discussion on the proposed new 
instruments was held during last year’s 
Conference. 

In preparation for the second and final 
discussion the ILO asked its 71 member 
countries for observations on the first 
drafts. 

Forty-three countries have so far made 
observations on the text of the proposed 
Recommendation concerning welfare facili- 
ties for workers, while 46 have commented 
on the draft instrument on vocational 
training in agriculture. 

These observations are analysed in two 
reports which will be before the Confer- 
ence this year. 

Welfare facilities mentioned in the draft 
relate to feeding, rest and _ recreation 
facilities as well as transport facilities to 
and from the places of employment. 

The draft on vocational training in 
agriculture covers principles and objectives 
of such training, scope, methods, the role 
of farm and other interested organizations, 
and such national and international action 
as may be possible or desirable. 

Unlike international labour Conventions, 
Recommendations do not have to be rati- 
fied by governments. They have, however, 
to be brought to the notice of legislatures 
or other competent national authority. 

A two-thirds majority is required for the 
adoption of an instrument by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

In his annual report that forms the basis 
for the general debate at the Conference, 
ILO Director-General David A. Morse 
stresses the need to help countries maintain 
their economic and social security while 
undergoing vast and revolutionary changes 
in their way of life. 

Mr. Morse describes the economic and 
social problems facing the world today and 
points out what is being done in the 
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various countries to solve them. In addi- 
tion to what is being done on a continuing 
basis, Mr. Morse notes three specific new 
ILO developments that fit into the effort 
to improve social stability :— 

Analysis of the social implications of 
technological change; 

Workers’ education to help trade unions 
to cope in an intelligent and responsible 
way with the changes taking place in the 
world; 

Labour-management relations. 

Next year’s report, Mr. Morse indicated, 
will emphasize the labour and social aspects 
of the new technology, including the indus- 
trial application of atomic energy and 
automation. 

In his introduction to the 130-page report, 
Mr. Morse describes the problems in broad 
terms. In a chapter on the labour and 
social situation he relates the more signifi- 
cant of 1955 events throughout the world. 

A second chapter on the rural-urban 
employment relationship gives facts and 
figures on why there have been population 
shifts from country to city and vice versa, 
what problems have been created, and what 
is being done about the situation. 

A third and final chapter describes the 
current program of the ILO and projects 
it into the future. 

The Director-General notes that “condi- 
tions in many countries during 1955 were 
favourable to improvement of living 
standards and strengthening of social 
protection”. But it is important to recog- 
nize that “many millions of workers are 
still hving and working in conditions which 
fall well below any reasonable standards of 
health, decency and human dignity”. 

Mr. Morse considers that technological 
improvements have been a compelling 
factor in social progress over the year. 

“Automation, electronics and the indus- 
trial application of atomic energy, moving 
ahead together with a host of other 
technological improvements, again focused 
attention on new prospects for material 
progress in all parts of the world and also 
on the new problems which are arising for 
management, for workers and their unions 
and for governments.” 


There has been an increasingly respon- 
sible approach to these new developments, 
as shown in the case of automation. In 
1955 conferences and meetings, often 
bringing together management and labour 
to study the introduction of automation 
and its effects, were held during the year 
in a great many countries, including 
Australia, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Poland, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the USSR. 


The International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, convened 
by the United Nations in August, stimu- 
lated the industrial application of atomic 
energy. It showed that the production of 
electricity from nuclear energy is a practical 
possibility and that radio-isotopes are 
already being extensively used in industry. 

The concern with the social aspects of 
technological change “is helping to centre 
attention on the real problems and to 
dissipate the imaginary ones, to create the 
attitudes and understanding on which the 
acceptance of change depends, and to work 
out practical solutions for the problems”. 
The respective roles of employers, trade 
unions and governments are becoming 
defined and accepted. And, the Director- 
General says, the more active concern of 
business leaders for the social consequences 
of technical change is “one of the signifi- 
cant trends of recent years”. 

It was “a lively and somewhat restive 
year” in 1955 so far as industrial relations 
were concerned. Many of the problems of 
accelerated industrialization had an impact. 
Concern with technological change was 
reflected in a renewed struggle by workers 
against employment insecurity. A drive for 
increased wages was also apparent. In 
many less developed countries there was a 
continued demand for trade union recogni- 
tion and for the right to strike. 


Statistics now show that 1954 was the 
most industrially peaceful postwar year, 
while in 1955 signs of increased labour 
unrest emerged in a number of countries: 
in Belgium, Chile, Finland, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Japan and 
the United Kingdom, for example. Statis- 
tics from the 28 countries reporting to the 
ILO showed that in 1954 some 46 million 
man days were lost in industrial disputes 
while in 1955 the figure was about 60 
million. But the situation gave no real 
cause for alarm. 

For management the key problems of the 
year seemed to be those connected with 
securing greater co-operation from the 
unions in achieving higher productivity and 
learning to cope with skill shortages in 
conditions of full employment. 

The Conference will also examine the 
report of an ILO committee of experts on 
the application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. More than 4,000 reports from 
governments concerning the manner in 
which they have applied the international 
labour standards adopted by the general 
Conference of the ILO have just been 
examined by the committee. 

The examination by the committee of 
experts 1s part of the machinery devised 
to ensure the proper application by govern- 
ments of the requirements of the conven- 
tions they have voluntarily subscribed to. 
Part of the process calls for governments 
to submit their reports to the appropriate 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

In its report, the committee noted that 
an increasing number of conventions were 
coming into force and new ratifications 
were being registered. In 1955, five new 
conventions came into force, bringing the 
total now in force to 85. During the same 
year, 65 new ratifications were registered, 
bringing to 1,527 the total number of 
ratifications at the end of the year. 


131% Session, ILO Governing Body 


Decides to postpone until its November meeting discussion of report 
on freedom of employers’ and worker’ organizations, but meanwhile to 
submit the report to the International Labour Conference next month 


The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, at its 131st 
session in March, decided to postpone to 
its November session discussion of the 
report of the Committee on Freedom of 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations. At 
the same time it agreed to submit the 


Committee’s report to the ILO Conference 
next month, suggesting that the Confer- 
ence have an exchange of views on the 
subject. 

This exchange of views would not be 
designed to result in formal conclusions, 
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in order to avoid prejudicing later discus- 
sion by the Governing Body; but it would 
be intended to provide the Governing Body 
with information on the general views of 
the Conference delegates. 

The Governing Body, which has for 
some time been preoccupied with certain 
problems relating to the representation of 
employers and workers in the ILO, decided 
in March 1955 that an inquiry should be 
undertaken to determine the extent to 
which employers’ and workers’ organizations 
are free from government domination and 
control. 

An independent committee was accord- 
ingly named, with Lord McNair, former 
President of the International Court, as 
Chairman. 

The Governing Body decided to appoint 
a three-party committee to consider the 
question of the reduction of hours of work, 
in an attempt to secure as much agree- 
ment as possible on the analysis of the 
problem, the probable repercussions of such 
a reduction, and the action to be taken by 
the ILO. 

A list of countries to be invited to send 
representatives to the Preparatory Tech- 
nical Maritimes Conference to be held in 
London next September and October was 
approved by the Body. The 21 countries 
which are members of the Joint Maritime 
Commission, of which Canada is one, were 
included in the list. 


The Governing Body considered the 
report of a working group of experts whose 
object was to help the JLO in preparing a 
final draft of the International Standard 
Classification of Occupations for submis- 
sion to the Ninth International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians. 


A proposal that the Governing Body 
should authorize the Director-General to 
prepare an instrument for the international 
exchange of workers was opposed by the 
Canadian government member on _ the 
ground that there were already other such 
schemes in operation or contemplated, and 
that it would be advisable to wait and see 
whether there was any need for the ILO 
to embark on another scheme of the kind. 


A vote taken on the proposal showed 
15 votes in favour and 14 against, with 
nine abstentions. 


The Governing Body’s session was held 
under the chairmanship of A. H. Brown, 
Canada’s Deputy Minister of Labour and 
permanent member of the Body. Mr. 
Brown was accompanied by H. Allard, 
Canadian Permanent Representative to the 
European Office of the United Nations, and 
assisted by J. E. G. Hardy of the Cana- 
dian Embassy in Rome and Paul Goulet, 
Director, ILO Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


The 132nd session of the Governing 
Body is to be held on June 1 and 3, 1956. 


Forced Labour Still Exists 
in the World—ILO Committee 


Although there has been some improvement, the committee’s unanimous 
report says, the improvements “could not be regarded as major advance” 


The International Labour Organization’s 
Committee on Forced Labour has reached 
the unanimous conclusion that definite 
systems of forced labour still exist in the 
world. Although there has been some 
improvement in the situation in recent 
years, these improvements, though welcome, 
could not be regarded as a major advance, 
it said. : 

The report said :— 

“The material placed before the Com- 
mittee leads it to the firm conviction that 
there exist in the world today definite 
systems of forced labour: (a) as a means 
of political coercion or education; (b) as a 
regular and normal means of carrying out 
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state plans and projects for economic 
development.” 

Under this latter category, it said, came 
particularly “forced labour as a punishment 
for infringement of labour discipline, that 
is, failing to attain the prescribed standards 
of individual output or otherwise hamper- 
ing the accomplishment of state plans for 
economic development”. 

“Apart from these definite systems of 
forced labour,” the report continued, “this 
evidence reveals that there are in certain 
countries administrative practices and leg- 
islative enactments which would by inter- 
pretation or otherwise permit the use of 
forced labour for the above-mentioned 
purposes.” 


The Committee called attention to the 
fact that its report covered only 12 coun- 
tries against which allegations had been 
received. The situation in ten of these 
countries—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the 
Democratic Republic of Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Portuguese territories, Rumania, 
Union of South Africa, USSR and Yugo- 
slavia—had been investigated by the earlier 
joint UN/ILO Forced Labour Committee 
in 1953 (L.G., 1953, p. 1131). 

Allegations against Albania and China 
were being investigated for the first time. 

The Committee’s general findings con- 
firmed analogous conclusions reached by 
the previous Ad Hoc Committee in 1953. 
The report, however, added :— 

“Nevertheless, the Committee notes that 
in certain countries amnesties were declared 
about 1953, and that some of these may 
have applied to political prisoners. 

“In other cases the information avail- 
able suggests that there has been an 
improvement in conditions in forced labour 
camps. 

“While this is in itself satisfactory, it 
cannot be considered as a major advance, 
since the Committee is firmly of the opinion 
that the systems mentioned above should 
in any case be completely abolished.” 

In the absence of comments from most 
of the governments concerned, the Com- 


mittee was unable to state conclusively 
whether the legislation on which it had 
based its conclusions was in every case still 
in force. 

“One of the means of reducing the extent 
of forced labour throughout the world is to 
keep the spotlight of public opinion con- 
stantly focussed on the question,” the 
Committee declared. It hoped that the 
international organizations mainly con- 
cerned would regularly review the situation 
and the progress made towards the aboli- 
tion of forced labour practices. 

The Committee felt that the ILO Con- 
vention of 1930 concerning forced labour 
was “inadequate to deal with new forms of 
forced labour which have been found to 
exist in a number of fully self-governing 
countries”. 

It welcomed the action already taken by 
the ILO to submit to the International 
Labour Conference this June proposals for 
a new international instrument or instru- 
ments which would :— 


(1) prohibit forced labour as a means 
of political coercion or education, as a 
method of mobilizing labour for economic 
development or as a means of labour 
discipline ; 

(2) impose restrictions on certain forms 
of work or service excluded from the scope 
of the Forced Labour Convention of 1930. 


5" Session, ILO Petroleum Committee 


Meeting reaches conclusions on working conditions of contract labour 
in the petroleum industry, and on human relations in that industry 


In countries where contract labour is 
employed in the petroleum industry, work- 
ing conditions should be regulated by 
governmental authority in the absence of 
collective agreement, the Petroleum Com- 
mittee* of the International Labour Organ- 
ization declared at its fifth session in 
Geneva last month. 

Recognition of individual rights is essen- 
tial to sound human relations in the 
industry, the Committee also asserted. 

These conclusions were reached with 
near unanimity by government, employer 
and worker representatives from 15 coun- 
tries who considered an agenda which 
included a general report on industry 


*One of the ILO’s Industrial Committees inau- 
gurated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems 
of some of the most important international 
industries. 


developments, and reports on contract 
labour in the petroleum industry and 
human relations in the petroleum industry. 

Problems of contract labour arise when 
oil companies find it desirable or necessary 
to assign, on a contract basis, certain types 
of work to other firms, or to individual 
employers. Sometimes the employees of 
contractors enjoy less favourable conditions 
of work than their fellows employed directly 
by the oil companies. 

The result, the Committee found, may be 
the creation of serious problems which 
tend to undermine normal and harmonious 
relations. Working conditions should be 
regulated by collective agreements freely 
negotiated between organizations of workers 
and employers, but, the Committee noted, 
in the absence of organizations or where 
industrial relations are inadequately 
developed, this cannot always be done. 
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Accordingly the Committee, in its reso- 
lution on contract labour, dealt with the 
action that should be taken by the public 
authorities and by the oil companies enter- 
ing into contracts with others. 

The Committee said that the pursuit of 
a policy of good human relations should 
be the common aim of workers and 
management. Cordial co-operation would 
enhance the contribution of producing and 
refining operations to the prosperity of the 
community. 

The following fundamental conditions 
seemed to the Committee to be of par- 
ticular importance :-— 

The rights and the dignity of everyone 
should be recognized, including freedom of 
thought and liberty of expression, freedom 
to enter into membership of a trade union, 
and respect for national characteristics. 

Human relations are everyone’s respon- 
sibility and are both individual and 
collective. 

The building up of good human relations 
requires continuous effort. 

The greater duty rests with management 
which must treat the individual worker 
with consideration and respect. 

Progress in building up good human 
relations can only be made on a foundation 
of good basic terms and conditions such as 
are normally the subject of collective 
bargaiming. 

Part of a good human relations policy 
is to seek to imsure security of employ- 
ment. to preserve the means of livelihood 
of the workers, and to safeguard and 
improve their conditions of service and 
working conditions. 


The Committee also noted the personnel 


practices which should be followed by 
management and the procedures which 


should be supported by the workers, 
such as communications and _ grievance 
machinery. < 

The Committee’s conclusions will be sub- 
mitted in the first instance to the Govern- 
ing Body for further consideration. 


The chairman of the session was Sir 
Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans of the United 
Kingdom. 

The following 15 countries took part in 
the session: Burma, Canada, Colombia, 
Egypt, France, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Peru, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Brazil and the USSR _ sent observer 
delegations. 


The Canadian delegation was as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Bernard Wilson, 
Assistant Director, Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour; and Marcel 
Guay, Regional Superintendent, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, Montreal. 


Employer Delegates—A. C. Harrop, 
Manager, Department of Employee Rela- 
tions, Imperial Oil Limited, Toronto; and 
R. F. Hinton, Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Manager, Shell Oil Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto. 


Worker Delegates—M. L. German, Presi- 
dent, Canadian District Council of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union (CIO-CCL), Saskatoon; and 
Gordon MelIlwain, Vice-president, Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC), Toronto. 


Opposition Voiced to Suggested U.S. Withdrawal from ILO 


The withdrawal of the United States 
from the ILO, which was recently urged 
by William L. McGrath, the United States 
employer delegate in 1954 and 1955 (L.G., 
Feb., p. 214), is meeting with opposition 
from more than one quarter. 7 

The Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, whose president is Dr. Joseph 
Nuesse, Dean of the School of Social 
Science, Catholic University of America, 
said recently in a public statement that 
United States withdrawal from the ILO 
“sould play directly into the hands of the 
Communisis”. 

The statement said that although the 
Communists have 32 out of a possible 280 
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yotes in the ILO annual conference, and 
are represented on the ILO Governing 
Body in the ratio of 1 to 39, the ILO is 
still not a Communist organization nor is 
it Communist-dominated. 


The Catholic body said that United 
States participation in the ILO is directed 
towards making the principles of social 
justice prevail in the international field, 
and it asked: “When Communists appear 
on the scene, are we to withdraw and make 
a weak surrender without a fight?” 


Although admitting that the Communist 
problem in the ILO was serious, the state- 
ment expressed the opinion that it “can be 


(Continued on page 658) 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The labour-management committee at the 
Link-Belt Company Limited, Elmira, Ont., 
was formed in January 1947. Through it, 
labour and management hoped to gain 
worthwhile benefits and to improve rela- 
tionships through co-operation. 

Management and labour felt that some 
problems at the plant could be solved by 
their working together to create mutual 
understanding. 

The committee also sought to establish 
a more friendly relationship between all 
personnel of the company that would 
prevail after, as well as during, working 
hours. Labour and management felt that 
everyone would profit through becoming 
better acquainted. 

Reports and other data, coupled with a 
tour of the plant and interviews with the 
staff, indicate that during the eight years 
it has been active the committee has 
achieved many of its purposes. 

Through conscientious application of 
joint consultation principles, the discussion 
and solution by labour and management of 
problems common to both, the committee 
is continuing its work to maintain and 
improve upon its achievements. 


* * * 


LMPC’s First Anniversary 


The first anniversary of a_ successful 
journey into joint consultation was recently 
celebrated with a banquet at Pinatel Piece 
Dye Works Limited, Joliette, Que. 

The Pinatel labour-management com- 
mittee was organized by management and 
the bargaining agent representing the 
employees, the National Catholic Syndicate 
of Textile Workers (CCCL). 

During its first year of operation, the 
committee has been responsible for a 
number of ideas which management has 
found of substantial value. 

Noel Lacas, organizer for the Central 
Council, National Catholic Syndicate of 
Textile Workers, noted that through the 
labour-management committee it is possible 
for the employees to co-operate with the 
company with a view to improving produc- 
tion, which not only leads to technical 


improvements in the work itself but also 
to improvements in working conditions. 


* * * 


A quiz contest, designed to teach staff 
the history of the company, was recently 
conducted by the Employees’ Public Rela- 
tions Association of John Labatt Limited, 
London, Ont. 

Each evening during the contest period, 
volunteer quiz masters telephoned the 
homes of employees chosen by lot. The 
employees, or members of their families, 
answered questions—posed by the quiz 
masters—from lists of scrambled answers 
which had been distributed in advance. 


Many employees and their families 
participated in the project, either as 
workers or contestants, and gained con- 
siderable knowledge about the company. 


Production workers of the firm, where 
employees and management work together 
efficiently, are members of Local No. 1, 
National Union of Beverage Workers 
(CCL). 


** * * 


A good example of an employer’s effort 
to promote good industrial relations came 
to light recently, when a former employee 
of the Aluminum Company of Canada 
Limited, received an additional award for 
a suggestion. 

While employed at the company’s 
Grand’Mere, Quebec, plant, Maurice 
Normandin suggested through the labour- 
management committee that miners’ lamps, 
usually affixed to work caps, be used by 
men working in dark places where space 
is limited. He received an award for his 
idea. 


Second Award 


Mr. Normandin has now received a 
further award for his suggestion from 
Alean’s Arvida plant, where his idea has 
also been adopted. The further award was 
made although he had terminated his 
employment with the company a year and 
a half ago. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during March. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and rejected two applications 
for certification. During the month, the 
Board received seven applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian National Railway Hotel 
Employees, Local Division No. 98, of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Macdonald 
Hotel, Edmonton, Alta., excluding certain 
employees in the front office, accounting 
office, and engineering department (L.G., 
March, p. 290). 

2. International Hod Carriers’, Building 
and Common Labourers’ Union of America, 
Local 92, on behalf of a unit of labourers, 
including labour foremen and labour lead 
hands, employed by Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Limited on 
Project No. 572 in the Yukon Territory and 
Northwest Territories (L.G., March p. 291). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways aboard the MV Bluenose, operated 
by the company in its Yarmouth, N.S.-Bar 
Harbour, Maine, ferry service (L.G., April, 
p. 414). 

4. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 218, on 
behalf of a unit of long haul drivers and 
local fuel delivery drivers employed by 
The British Yukon Navigation Company, 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (L.G., April, 
p. 414). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Canadian National Railways, respondent, 
affecting unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the MV Bluenose in the company’s 
Yarmouth, N.S.-Bar Harbour, Maine, ferry 
service. The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected (L.G., 
April, p. 414). 
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Labour Relations Board 


2. Winnipeg Electric Employees’ Feder- 
ated Council (One Big Union), applicant, 
and Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, 
Man., respondent (not previously reported). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the Board lacked jurisdiction in the 
matter. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 503, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Elk Falls Company Limited, Duncan 
Bay, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

2. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 514, on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers and _ helpers 
employed by John F. Phair, Edmonton, 
Alta., in mail pickup and delivery (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Canadian National Railways, employed at 
the Yarmouth, N.S. terminal of the MV 
Bluenose, operated by the company in its 
Yarmouth, N.S.-Bar Harbour, Maine, ferry 


service (Investigating Officer: Remi 
Duquette). 
4. Order of Railway Conductors and 


Brakemen, on behalf of a unit of road train 
conductors employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company on its Eastern 
Region (Investigating Officers: J. L. Mac- 
Dougall and B. H. Hardie). 

5. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, on behalf of a unit of road train 
baggagemen and brakemen employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company on 
its Eastern Region (Investigating Officers: 
J. L. MacDougall and B. H. Hardie). 

6. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board and _ the 
Branch of the Department. 


Workers of America, Local No. $38, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Brett- 
Young Seeds Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
employed in its seed cleaning plant at 
Winnipeg (Investigating Officer: J. S. 
Gunn). 


7. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Pronto 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. Quebec Paper Sales and Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Donnacona, Que., 
and the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes 
and Eastern Division) (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

2. Canadian Marconi Company, Mont- 
real, and Canadian Marine Radio Division 
No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Employees of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4, Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife Dis- 
trict Miners’ Union, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Marconi Company, Mont- 
real, and Canadian Marine Radio Division 
No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (see 
above). 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Employees of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (see above). 

3. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife Dis- 
trict Miners’ Union, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. Holden Sand and Gravel Limited, 
Toronto, and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., March, 
p. 292). 


2. Association of Lake Carriers, Port 
Colborne, Ont. (Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited; 
Colonial Steamships Limited; Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada Limited), and the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(L.G., April, p. 414). 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car Employees) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
(This dispute was in the first imstance 
referred to a conciliation board rather than 
to a conciliation officer.) 


4. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited 
and Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier) (L.G., March, p. 292). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B.C. and the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 510 (L.G., April, p. 415) was fully 
constituted in March with the appointment 
of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, B.C., as 
Chairman. Mr. Harrison was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, C. G. Robson 
and George Home, both of Vancouver, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the Federation and the Union 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
matters in dispute between La Tribune 
Ltée (Radio Station CHLT), Sherbrooke, 
Que., and Sherbrooke Printing Trades 
Syndicate, Inc. (L.G., April, p. 416) was 
fully constituted in March with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge MHonorius 
Michaud, Sorel, Que., as Chairman. Judge 
Michaud was appointed by the Minister on 
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the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Arthur Matteau, Montreal, and 
Florent Hebert, Sherbrooke, Que., who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and the union respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Association 
of Lake Carriers, Port Colborne, Ont. 
(Canada Steamship Lines Limited; Upper 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited; Misener Holdings Limited; Hall 
Corporation of Canada Limited; Norris 
Transportation Company Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited; Beaconsfield 
Steamships Limited) and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern District) 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 


under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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(L.G., April, p. 416) was fully constituted 
in March with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Walter Little, Parry Sound, 
Ont., as Chairman. Judge Little was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, J. C. Adams, QC, Toronto, 
and Ken Green, Ottawa, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
Association and the union respectively. 


4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Quebec 
Paper Sales and Transportation Company 
Limited, Donnacona, Que., and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., April, 
p. 415) was fully constituted in March with 
the appointment of the Hon. Mr. Justice 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 


(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident. in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Paul E. Cété, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Justice Cété was appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, Marcel 
Belanger, CA, Quebec, and Louis Laberge, 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the Company and 
the Union respectively. 


Board Report Received 


1. During March, the Minister received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in October 


1955 to deal with a dispute between the 
Oka Sand and Gravel, Inc., Montreal, and 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Jan., 
Dp. 77): 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited, Winnipeg (Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company) and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (L.G., Feb., p. 172). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Oka Sand & Gravel Inc. 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


The Conciliation Board appointed to 
hear the above dispute has completed its 
investigation and has the honour to make 
the following report :— 


The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Paul E. Cété, Montreal, as 
Chairman, Mr. Louis B. Daniels, Montreal, 
nominee of the Union, and Mr. Paul Emile 
Lejour, Montreal, nominee of the company. 


It is worthy of notice that, since the 
renewal for two years as from April 1, 
1954, of the then expiring agreement, the 
plant unit involved in the present dispute 
discontinued its affiliation with the United 
Mine Workers of America, District 50, 
Region 75, and secured certification on 
June 23 of the above referred Union as its 
bargaining agent. Shortly prior to this 
change, the present company had acquired 
control of all the interests of Consolidated 
Oka Sand and Gravel Co. Limited. 

The present dispute has resulted from 
the termination of the above agreement 
under the provisions of Section 10 of the 
Act. It involves about 15 men known as 
“nlicensed personnel” who are engaged in 
the navigation and operation of the com- 
pany’s two tugboats and three barges. 


1. Work Week and Rates of Pay 


Under the terminated agreement, the 
regular working time consisted of 60 hours 
per week of seven days and the rates of 
pay of the unlicensed personnel were the 
following :— 


Per Month 
(Dialed ee Coco Eee $157.00 
Wheelsman (mate with no 

CertlicGateee ate tases 187.00 


During March the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Oka Sand 
& Gravel Inc.,. Montreal, and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 


America, Canadian District. 


The Board was under the chairmanship 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Paul EH. Coté, 


who was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Paul Emile 
Lejour and Louis B. Daniels, both of 
Montreal, nominees of the company and 
Union respectfully. 


The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


DSckhand ren. se erece.s esate 152.00 
Engineer without certificate... 202.00 
Oiler Cwinehman), 2. 6.6006. 172.00 
remem: 2 J aeneccserraiiecce emake 172.00 


The Board is of the opinion that in the 
absence of any substantiation by the 
company of its statement of financial 
inability to meet the Union’s demands, it 
has no other course but to appraise the 
above wage scale and the increases sought 
by the Union in the light of the existing 
conditions in comparable transport systems. 
Little, however, has been submitted to the 
Board to evidence such points of com- 
parison, as only two existing agreements 
were quoted by the Union in support of 
their demands and the work performed by 
the men differ somewhat in all three cases. 
These agreements are those of Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited (Sept. 29, 1953) 
and Lakeshore Lines Limited (June 29, 
1955) concluded with the same union as in 
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the present dispute, namely, Seafarers’ 


International Union of North America. 

In the Board’s estimation, the company’s 
offer of a 5-per-cent general increase in 
the rates of pay on the basis of retention 
of a sixty-hour week is totally inadequate. 
The Union is justified in pressing for a 
redress of such sub-standard wages and 
hours of work. In reaching its majority 
decision on this point, the Board has felt that 
it should take into consideration the fact 
that the existing situation has been brought 
about by free collective bargaining process 
through a period of many years and that 
the parties, in the present dispute, who 
have inherited the existing situation from 
their predecessors, are facing each other for 
the first time for the negotiation of a 
collective agreement. 


Board’s recommendations :— 


(a) that the work week do not exceed 
_six days, exclusive of Sundays, and be 
limited to 48 hours regular time; 


(b) that the deckhand’s rate of pay be 
increased from $152 to $228 per month, 
and that the same proportional increase 
apply to the other classifications. 


Mr. Daniels, nominee of the Union, dis- 
agrees on these two points and recom- 
mends that the Union’s demands should 
be granted. 


2. Welfare Plan 


The Union is asking for coverage in the 
Canadian Lake Carriers and Seafarers’ 
Welfare Plan. As a counter-proposal the 
company offers coverage in a welfare plan 
of its own which it anticipates to have 
completed in the near future. As the Board 
has submitted no particulars on either plan, 
it is not in a position to make any other 
recommendation on this issue than the 
following: until the company’s welfare 
plan has been established in the other 
plants where it is to be applicable, it will 
not be possible to appraise the value and 
the extent of its coverage as compared with 
that of the other plan sponsored by the 
Union. It seems apparent, however, that 
the latter plan with its feature of inter- 
changeability as the men move from one 
employer to another in comparable employ- 
ment would commend itself for serious 
consideration. The Board estimates that 
this issue should stand until further nego- 
tiations are opened between the parties. 


3. Union Security 


The Board wishes to acknowledge the 
agreement of the company on this issue 
relative to the maintenance of membership, 
check-off of union dues and passes for 
Union's officials. 
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4, Employment and Promotions 


In the absence of any counter-proposal 
from the company, the Board favours the 
Union’s demand as follows, namely: that 
all unlicensed personnel shall be hired 
through the Union’s offices and that the 
latter failing to fill a vacancy within 
three (3) hours of sailing time, the com- 
pany shall apply to the Seamen’s Section 
of the National Employment Service. In 
cases of promotions, should both these 
offices fail to supply a suitable replacement 
for the vacancy, the said promotions shall 
be made from among the men on the basis 
of seniority in the service. 


5. Statutory Holidays and Overtime Pay 
Rates 


Any work performed on any one of the 
following holidays shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half provided they 
fall within the navigation season of the 
company, namely: (1) Good Friday; 
(2) Dominion Day; (3) Queen’s Birthday ; 
(4) St. Jean Baptiste Day; (5) Labour 
Day; (6) Thanksgiving Day; (7) Ascension 
Day. 

Overtime pay rates shall be computed on 
the basis of time and one-half. 


6. Seasonal Bonus 


All members of the unlicensed crews 
covered by this contract, who have served 
continuously aboard their ships, or in the 
same company, from the time of fitting out 
in the Spring to the completion of laying 
up in the Fall, or who are absent during 
this period for reasons satisfactory to the 
Master, shall have accruing to them, and 
payable at the end of the season, a total 
not exceeding half of their respective 
monthly rates. 

Considering shorter periods of service, an 
unlicensed employee shall be paid on a 
pro rata basis computed fractionally to a 
nine-month navigation season. 


7. Grievance Procedure 

A written statement of grievances shall 
be submitted to the Master of the ship by 
the ship’s delegate. In the event of failure 
to reach a settlement, the said grievance 
shall be referred to a representative of the 
Union and one from the company. In the 
case of disagreement of the latter, the said 
grievance shall be submitted to an arbi- 
trator jointly appointed by the latter and 
failing agreement, appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour of Canada. 
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8. Other Benefits 

The Board has considered favourably and 
does recommend the Union’s demands 
relative to the following items:— 

(a) Coffee time. 

(b) Fit-out (to the extent it is applicable). 

(ce) Safety (concurrence of the company). 

(d) Short-hand work (to apply only in 
eases of shortages of personnel which are 
within the control of the company). 

(e) Refrigerator (concurrence of the 
company). 

({) Other conveniences. 

(g) Heavy weather gear. 

(h) Meals (concurrence of the company). 

(Gi) Linen and equipment (the Board 
accepts as meeting the Union’s demand the 
company’s commitment to provide for the 
comfort and security of the crew by 
supplying as good equipment as it is 
possible under any given circumstances). 

(j) Emergency duties (concurrence of the 
company). 


The Board feels that the remaining 
items of the Union’s demand should be 
dealt with as follows:— 

(a) Travelling: rewording of this demand 
to meet the special conditions of operation 
herein as outlined by the company. 

(b) Coaling Vessels: to stand 
further negotiation. 


until 


9. Duration 

The Board recommends that this agree- 
ment shall remain in force for a period of 
one year from the signing thereof, and shall 
be considered as renewed from year to year 
thereafter, unless a written notice is given 
to the other, within the period of two 
months next preceding the date of expiring 
of the agreement, of its desire to amend, 
modify, change or terminate same. 

Mr. Daniels, the Union’s nominee, recom- 
mends that the new contract should be 
retroactive to the commencement of the 
navigation in 1955. 


10. Bonus in Liew of Retroactivity 

The Union demands call for a retro- 
activity to April 1, 1955. The Board in 
formulating its recommendation on this 
point must draw attention to the fact that 
the Union was certified only on June 23, 
1955, that its notice to negotiate dates back 
to September 6, and that it was only on 
September 30, and October 7, that the first 
and only meeting was held with the 
employer, and that application was made 
to the Minister for the appointment of a 
conciliator. At this initial stage of the 
dispute, the active season for these men 
was reaching towards the end. 


The Board therefore recommends as a 
reasonable compensation, that all unli- 
censed personnel, who have been regularly 
employed since the opening of navigation 
for the year 1955, be paid the following 
bonus, namely: $100 to the deckhand, and 
a proportionally increased amount to the 
other classifications; in cases of shorter 
periods of service, an employee shall be 
paid said bonus on a pro rata basis com- 
puted fractionally to the length of the 
navigation season. 

This recommendation is not concurred 
in by Mr. Daniels as set forth under the 
preceding item. 

All of which is respectively submitted. 


(Sgd.) Paut BE. Cérs, 
Chairman. 
Montreal, this 27th day of January, 1956. 


Report of Mr. Lejour 
(Translation) 


As a member of the Conciliation Board 
in this matter, I beg to submit to you the 
following report :— 

During the inquiry, the following 
essential fact was brought forward and 
proved before the Conciliation Board: when 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, was certified as 
bargaining agent for the unlicensed per- 
sonnel of the Oka Sand and Gravel Inc., 
a collective agreement was then in force, 
following the renewal of a previous collec- 
tive agreement for a period beginning on 
April 1, 1954, and supposed to end on 
April 1, 1956. 

This collective agreement had been con- 
cluded by the bargaining agent of that 
time, the United Mine Workers of America, 
District 50, Region 75, Local 13618, with 
Consolidated Oka Sand and Gravel Co. Ltd. 

In my opinion, it is this collective agree- 
ment which is the crux of the present 
dispute between the Union and _ the 
company. 

On the one hand, the Union claims to 
know nothing whatsoever about this collec- 
tive agreement, and denies its existence. 
As a matter of fact, the Union did not 
mention it, and it was the company which 
presented copies of this collective agree- 
ment to the Conciliation Board, as the 
company maintains that the Union never 
legally terminated the collective agreement 
in force. 

Confronted with this document, the 
Union did not succeed in bringing forward 
any arguments of a nature to have the 
existence of the collective agreement im 
force disallowed. Since this document has 
not been contradicted, the Conciliation 
Board must take it into account. 
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I am therefore of the opinion that when 
the Union was certified on June 23, 1955, 
a collective agreement was then in force, 
and that, under Section 10, Subsection (c) 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act (11-12 Geo. VI, Chap. 54, 
1948), the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, was 
substituting for the United Mine Workers 
of America, District 50, Region 75, Local 
13618, as a party to the collective agree- 
ment in force. 


Therefore it must be determined whether, 
after its certification on June 23, 1955, as 
bargaining agent, the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, legally terminated the existing 
collective agreement in accordance with the 
specifications of Section 10, Subsection (c) 
of the above-mentioned Act, which reads as 
follows: 


(c) if, at the time of certification, a 
collective agreement binding on or entered 
into on behalf of employees in the unit is 
in force, the trade union shall be _ sub- 
stituted as a party to the agreement in 
place of the bargaining agent that is a party 
to the agreement on behalf of employees in 
the unit, and may, notwithstanding anything 
contained in the agreement, upon two months’ 
notice to the employer terminate the agree- 
ment in so far as it applies to those 
employees. 


This section provides that the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, as substituted bargaining 
agent, by two months’ notice to the com- 
pany, could terminate the existing collective 
agreement. 

It must now be determined whether the 
Union gave the company the required two 
months’ notice for termination of the 
collective agreement in force. 

On this point, the Conciliation Board’s 
inquiry has before it only one notice from 
the Union to the company, dated Sep- 
tember 6, 1955. There is no mention 
therein of terminating the collective agree- 
ment in force. On the contrary, the Union 
requests an interview with the representa- 
tives of the company for the purpose of 
discussing a collective agreement. A letter 
addressed to you on October 7, 1955, 
informs the Conciliation Board that the 
Union and company representatives, meect- 
ing on September 30, 1955, were not 
successful in bargaining a collective agree- 
ment. 

For lack of evidence before the Concilia- 
tion Board concerning the two months’ 
notice, I find myself obliged to conclude 
that the collective agreement is still in 
existence. 
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Consequently, looking at the dispute 
between the Union and the company from 
a strictly legal point of view, I am con- 
vinced that the Conciliation Board should 
refrain from making any decision concern- 
ing the various claims of the Union, since 
making any decision would amount to 
changing a collective agreement in force, 
and such an attitude would be ultra vires 
and illegal. 

Under the circumstances, I am obliged 
to refrain from making any decision con- 
cerning the different claims submitted by 
the Union, and I venture to express the 
wish that the Conciliation Board may not 
have sat in vain, since it has made it 
possible for the Union and the company 
to meet and to exchange their views in 
anticipation of the bargaining of a collec- 
tive agreement in future. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Paut Emie Lesour, 
Member. 
Montreal, February 27, 1956. 


MINORITY REPORT 


As the Union Nominee on the Board, 
having considered the evidence presented 
by the parties concerned in the subject 
dispute, I find and award as follows:— 

On the Board Award— 


Work Week and Rates of Pay 


(a) Having considered the evidence at 
hand I find that the forty-hour work week 
is standard throughout industry in Canada, 
and that the Union’s demands are reason- 
able in this matter. Therefore I recom- 
mend that the Union’s demand for a forty- 
hour work-week be granted. 

(b) No case having been made by the 
company suggesting that an hourly rate 
cannot be adapted to the classifications in 
dispute, I recommend that the Union’s 
demands on the last Union’s_ proposal 
before the Board be adopted. 


Duration and Bonus in Lieu of Retro- 
activity. (9)-(10) 

Evidence presented during the hearings 
disclosed that through no fault of the 
employees concerned they were deprived 
of the protection of any form of labour 
agreement during the 1955 season, although 
the company submitted a document during 
the hearings which was submitted as a valid 
agreement covering the employees con- 
cerned. On the other hand, in evidence 
before the Board Mr. Lapointe for the 
company admitted that this alleged agree- 
ment had not been applied to the benefit 
of the employees during the 1955 season. 


(Continued on page 563) 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Owner-drivers of taxicabs held not to be employees and thus barred 


from union membership. 


In another case in B.C., injunction against 


picketing in jurisdictional dispute dissolved for lack of evidence 


In a dispute involving the application of 
a union security clause in an agreement 
between a taxicab company and its drivers, 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
examined the status of owner-drivers and 
determined that since they were themselves 
employers of other men they were barred 
by the Labour Relations Act from member- 
ship in the union. 

In a second British Columbia case, Mr. 
Justice Wood dissolved an injunction 
restraining picketing on a construction pro- 
ject. He held that the picketing, which 
was directed at the employment of persons 
belonging to a rival union, was not justified 
but that there was not sufficient evidence 
to prove who was responsible for it. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


... holds owner-drivers of taxicabs are employers 
and therefore can not become members of a union 


On January 10, 1956, the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia ruled that a taxicab 
owner who drove his own cab but also 
employed another driver was an employer 
under the Labour Relations Act. It held 
also that a contract between a company 
and an owner requiring drivers to be union 
members must be construed as requiring 
employees of the owners to be union 
members but not the owners themselves. 


The decision was given by Mr. Justice 
Clyne, who first set out the facts of the 
case. In June 1950, the plaintiff, Morrison, 
purchased a cab from the Yellow Cab Co. 
Ltd. for $5,500, promising to operate his 
cab in conformity with all rules and regu- 
lations agreed upon by the company and 
the Taxi Drivers and Bus Drivers Union, 
Local 151. In return, the company was to 
render certain services to the plaintiff and 
allow him to use the trade names “Yellow” 
or “Star” with distinguishing colour com- 
binations. Though undated and unsigned, 
the parties operated under the terms of 
this contract until a supplementary agree- 
ment was signed on June 3, 1953. 


The new contract was similar to agree- 
ments made with the company by 83 other 
owners. The owners paid the Yellow Cab 
Co. $72.50 a month for every cab operated 
and agreed to purchase from the company 
all the gasoline, oil and spare parts required 
for the operation of their cabs. In return, 
the company promised to provide parking 
lot facilities and a despatching service with 
a two-way radio, main station switchboard, 
telephone lines and call boxes. It also 
permitted the use of its office for storage 
of books and records and the use of taxicab 
stands or exclusive concessions obtained 
from hotel and transportation companies. 
The company also does the collective 
advertising, which costs $400 a month, and 
for a commission of 10 per cent collects 
accounts charged under a credit card 
system. 

The contracts expressly state that the 
owners are not employees of the company. 
Every owner is actually in business for 
himself. He collects his own cash fares 
and in some cases operates more than one 
cab and employs his own drivers and other 
help. The plaintiff at present employs a 
second driver and a part-time bookkeeper. 

This action arose because on January 3, 


1955, the company ceased to supply 
Morrison with the despatching service 
called for under the contract. Morrison 


then sued for damages for breach of 
contract. 

The company’s first argument was that 
no contract existed because the initial 
agreement was undated and unsigned, and 
the second, though signed, was never 
delivered. Mr. Justice Clyne did not agree. 

He said a contractual relationship existed 
and the furnishing of a despatching service 
was an essential term of that contract. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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The company also said that if there was 
a contract, it had been broken when 
Morrison, by his failure to pay dues, ceased 
to be a member in good standing of the 
Teamsters Union, Local 151. He had 
promised to operate in conformity with 
rules and regulations agreed upon by the 
company and the Union and was therefore 
bound by the agreement made between 
the company and the Union on May 1, 
1953, which provided that all drivers, work- 
ing whole or part time, must be union 
members in good standing with dues books 
as proof of membership. The company 
also promised to replace a driver who was 
not a union member in good standing when 
asked to do so by the Union. On December 
31, 1954, the company was asked to replace 
the plaintiff with a union member and the 
cancellation of despatching services was a 
coercive step to compel him to continue his 
membership in the Union. 

Mr. Justice Clyne disagreed with this 
interpretation of the contract. He said 
that Morrison and the other owners were 
not employees of the defendant but indi- 
viduals conducting businesses independent 
of the company except for certain services 
specified in the contract. The initial agree- 
ment provided that the owners must 
operate in conformity with the rules agreed 
upon between the company and the Union, 
but did not say that they must become 
members of the Union. The proper con- 
struction to put upon this provision was 
that owners who drove themselves and also 
employed other drivers and clerical help 
were to abide by union rules in relation 
to their own employees. 

He also dismissed the argument that 
Morrison, who had from time to time paid 
union dues, knew or ought to have known 
that the true intent of the agreement was 
that he should become and remain a union 
member. He thought that the plaintiff 
jomed the Union as a matter of policy, 
and not because of any contractual obliga- 
tion, and that when he was advised by his 
solicitor that it was illegal for him to 
belong, he ceased paying union dues. 


Section 4(1) of the Labour Relations Act 
provides in part as follows: 

No employer or employer’s organization 
and no person acting on behalf of an 
employer or employer’s organization shall 
participate in or interfere with the forma- 
tion or administration of a trade union or 
contribute financial or other support to it. 

The Judge thought these words meant 
exactly what they said and _ prohibited 
Morrison, who was himself an employer of 
labour, from participating in the affairs of 
a Union representing his employees and 
from paying dues into it. 
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This section of the Act was designed to 
prevent employers from influencing the 
decisions of their employees, and should 
have prevented the occurrence of an 
anomalous and improper situation such as 
had arisen in this case where the secretary 
and general manager of the company was 
also a member of the Teamsters Union, 
asserting the right to bargain on behalf 
of the owner with the very Union of which 
he was a member. The result was that 
the wages to be paid an assistant driver 
could be determined by negotiation between 
the Union and one of its own members 
without the owner having any say in the 
matter. 

Referring again to the agreement, Mr. 
Justice Clyne said that he did not think 
the parties intended to embody the terms 
of the union contract in their agreement. 
If this were so the plaintiff could be pre- 
vented from washing his own car or cleaning 
his own motor. The proper construction 
was that the owners must adhere to union 
regulations in so far as their own employees 
are concerned but were not obliged to be 
union members themselves. Morrison v. 
Yellow Cab Co. Ltd. (1956) 1 DLR (2d) 
607. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


...holds union not justified in picketing simply 
because of employment of members of rival union 


On February 8, 1956, the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia for lack of evidence 
dissolved an injunction enjoining 15 mem- 
bers of a union from picketing a construc- 
tion job where members of a rival union 
were employed. It was held that while a 
union was not justified in ruining a firm by 
picketing simply because of the employ- 
ment of persons belonging to another union, 
there was not sufficient proof that the 
defendants were responsible for the 
picketing. 

The decision was given by Mr. Justice 
Wood, who first set out the facts of the 
case. In November 1955, a construction 
company obtained a contract from the 
municipality of West Vancouver for certain 
alterations and additions to the local 
municipal hall. The company made verbal 
sub-contracts with certain other firms to 
supply material and do some of the work. 

The company employed only five men 
on the work, three of whom were members 
of the Christian Labour Association, a trade 
union duly authorized to operate in the 
province of British Columbia. This union 
had been certified as the bargaining agent 
of the employees of three other contractors 
and had applied to be certified as the 
bargaining agent of the  plaintiff’s 
employees. 


On November 7, after work had begun, 
two pickets began walking up and down in 
front of the municipal hall carrying placards 
which read: “Construction work on this job 
is not being done by members of a union 
affliated with Building Trades Council 
ACE of 1b? 


As a result of the picketing, which con- 
tinued until the granting of the injunction, 
employees of four of the sub-contracting 
firms who belonged to a union affiliated 
with the A.F. of L. refused to cross the 
picket line. The sub-contracting firms, 
after being notified of the existence of the 
picket line, declined to carry out their 
contracts. 


~ The construction company then applied 
for an interlocutory injunction against 15 
persons who were officers and members of 
the Building Trades Council enjoining the 
picketing of the construction work at the 
municipal hall. The injunction was granted 
on January 23, 1956, whereupon the union 
members applied to have it dissolved. 


The Judge said that a union could not 
justify the ruination of a construction firm 
by picketing simply because the company 
employed persons belonging to another 
union. There was no labour dispute 
between the plaintiffs and their workmen 
and no quarrel between them and any one 
else. If there was a quarrel it was between 
the unions. In a similar case in Ontario, 
Smith Bros. Construction Co. v. Jones 
(1955) O.R. 382 Mr. Justice McLennan 
said: 

However, in my opinion, if the develop- 
ment of the trade union movement has 
reached the point where workers will not 


cross a picket-line to go to work, that is 
just as effective an interference with con- 


tractual relations as any other form of 
restraint might be. Loyalty to the rule that 
I have mentioned having been developed, the 
rule should not be abused for a wrongful 
purpose and where there is no justification. 


Mr. Justice Wood then considered what 
might have been done about the picketing, 
which had been very hard on the company. 
He said that it would be unconscionable 
for them to fire the men whom they had 
hired and break their contracts, if any, with 
them. Much could be said in favour of 
enjoining the picketers, except that no one 
had been able to ascertain their names. 
The persons named in the interim injunc- 
tion could be properly enjoined if it could 
be proved that they were responsible for 
the picketing. 

Although the defendants had made no 
denial and no attempt to justify the picket- 
ing, the Judge did not think the plaintiffs 
were justified in believing that these 
persons were the cause of the picket line 
because of the wording of the placards and 
because their names had appeared in news- 
paper accounts of the picketing. He said 
that in Cox v. Winnipeg City (1922) 
3 WWR 376 it was held that although a 
witness may refer to a newspaper report 
to refresh his memory, the report is not 
admissible as evidence of the facts therein 
recorded. He also said the failure of one 
of the defendants to reply to a company 
letter requesting the removal of the picket 
line did not justify the Court in finding 
him, let alone the other defendants, respon- 
sible for the picketing. 


He held that as there was insufficient 
material upon which to found an injunc- 
tion, it must be dissolved. Re Bevaart 
et al and Flecher et al (1956) 18 WWR 34. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


British Columbia raises minimum wage in manufacturing industry, and 
Manitoba issues new regulations setting out rules for spray painting 


An order of the Board of Industrial 
Relations in British Columbia raised the 
minimum wage in the manufacturing indus- 
try to 75 cents an hour for men and 60 
cents for women, and provided for a 
weekly rest period of 32 consecutive hours. 
Other orders applicable to the pipeline 
construction industry exempt the industry 
from the Hours of Work Act until the 
end of 1956 but require overtime rates to 
be paid after 40 hours in a week. 


New regulations issued in Manitoba set 
out comprehensive rules to be observed in 
factories and garages where spray painting 
is carried on. 

In Saskatchewan, regulations respecting 
the construction and use of anhydrous 
ammonia pressure vessels provide for regis- 
tration and approval of plans, shop inspec- 
tion, testing of welders and inspection by 
a departmental inspector before any yessel 
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is put to use in the province. A minor 
amendment was made to regulations regard- 
ing licensing of projectionists. 
Maintenance allowances for disabled 
persons undergoing rehabilitation training 
were provided for in Ontario. 
. New regulations dealing wtih fire hazards 
on ships were issued under the Canada 
Shipping Act. Regulations respecting 
examination of engineers were amended. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


Examination of Engineers Regulations 


The regulations respecting examination 
of engineers established by P.C. 3280 (L.G. 
1952, p. 1872) were amended by P.C. 1956- 
305 gazetted March 14. The new regula- 
tions provide that the Board of Steamship 
Inspection may permit a person who has 
machine shop service or has satisfactorily 
completed a course in a recognized tech- 
nical school to try certain examinations. 
A candidate who has a science degree from 
a recognized school of applied science may 
be exempted from trying examinations in 
specified subjects. 


Fire Detection and Extinguishing 
Equipment Regulations 


New regulations respecting fire detection 
and extinguishing equipment authorized 
by P.C. 1956-429 were gazetted March 28. 
The new regulations replace the Fire 
Extinguishing Equipment Regulations 
authorized by P.C. 1954-1816, and sections 
of the Passenger Steamships Fire Protec- 
tion Regulations authorized by P.C. 1896 
of 1950. 

The regulations set out the requirements 
respecting submission of plans and 
particulars of fire extinguishing equipment, 
inspections and fire patrol, fire alarm and 
fire detection systems for each class of 
ships listed. Specific requirements for 
pumps, hydrants, extinguishers, fireman’s 
outfits, safety lamps and other fire fighting 
or protective equipment are given in 
Schedules A to G. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


By Regulation No. 42, gazetted March 
22, the British Columbia Board of Indus- 
trial Relations has exempted persons 
employed in the pipeline construction 
industry from the operation of the Hours 
of Work Act from April 2, 1956, to and 
including December 31, 1956. This means 
that persons employed in this industry 
(defined below in Minimum Wage Order 
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No. 28) may work longer than eight hours 
a day and 44 hours a week during this 
period. The regulation was made under 
authority of Section 12 of the Act, which 
allows the Board to exempt any industry 
from the operation of the Act when this 
is necessary or expedient because of the 
nature of the work, provided that due 
regard is taken for the welfare of the 
employees. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage 
Act 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage 


Act 
Manufacturing 


The minimum wages to be paid employees 
in the manufacturing industry in British 
Columbia were increased by Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Order No. 25 
(1956) gazetted March 15. Effective April 
2, 1956, the minimum wage for experienced 
employees in all branches of the manu- 
facturing industry including baking is 60 
cents an hour for women and 75 cents an 
hour for men. Learners are to be paid 45 
to 55 cents an hour depending upon the 
length of service. 

This order replaces two other orders, 
Male Minimum Wage Order No. 17 (1942) 
(L.G. 1942, p. 92), which applied to the 
baking industry, and Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Order No. 25 (1948) (L.G. 
1948, p. 1135), applicable to ali branches 
of the manufacturing industry not covered 
by another order. Order No. 17 provided 
for a minimum wage scale for men ranging 
from 35 cents an hour for those under 18 
years to 40 cents an hour for those 21 and 
over. A general order increased the rates 
by 20 per cent in 1946 (L.G. 1946, p. 988). 
Under Order No. 25, the minimum wage 
to be paid both men and women was 40 
cents an hour. Employees with less than 
six months’ experience were classed as 
learners and were paid from 31 to 37 cents 
an hour according to their experience. 

The new order applies to all operations 
in or incidental to the making, preparing, 
altering, repairing, ornamenting, printing, 
finishing, packing, assembling the parts of, 
installing, or adapting for use or sale any 
article or commodity. It covers all 
employees in the industry except those 
covered by another Order of the Board 
specifically defining their work, and except 
persons in a supervisory or managerial 
capacity whose hours of work are not 
subject to regulations under the Hours of 
Work Act. An employee with less than six 
weeks’ experience in the manufacturing 
industry in the class of employment for 


which he is hired for whom the Board has 
issued a permit is classed as a learner. 

Where men and women do different work, 
the minimum wage that may now be paid 
in the manufacturing industry is 60 cents 
an hour for female employees and 75 cents 
an hour for male employees. Equal rates 
must be paid, however, where men and 
women are doing the same work in the 
same establishment. Apprentices and part- 
time or handicapped persons for whom the 
Board may grant permits to work at less 
than the minimum rate must be paid at 
the rate specified in the permit. — 


For learners with permits from the 
Board, the minimum wage is 45 cents an 
hour during the first two weeks’ employ- 
ment, 50 cents an hour during the second 
two weeks and 55 cents an hour during the 
third two weeks. The regular minimum 
rates apply after six weeks and also in 
the absence of a permit. 


If overtime work is permitted, it must be 
paid for at the rate of time and one-half 
the regular rate for all hours worked in 
excess of eight in the day and 44 in the 
week where the hours worked do not 
exceed eight in any one day. However, if 
by agreement employees work fewer than 
eight hours some days and longer than 
eight on others, overtime rates need not 
be paid until the agreed limits have been 
exceeded. Similarly, employees whose hours 
are averaged over an agreed period need 
not be paid overtime rates unless the aver- 
age exceeds the specified limit during that 
period. The Board may also vary the 
overtime rates when an undertaking has 
been granted an exemption under the 
Hours of Work Act. 


A daily guarantee provision is also 
included. An employee reporting for work 
on the call of an employer is to be paid 
the regular rate for all time spent at work, 
with a minimum of two hours’ pay at the 
regular rate, unless his condition is such 
that he is not competent to perform his 
duties or has failed to comply with the 
accident-prevention regulations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. If he 
commences work, he must be paid four 
hours’ pay at the regular rate, except where 
his work is suspended because of inclement 
weather or other reasons completely beyond 
the control of the employer. School 
students reporting for work on school-days 
on the call of an employer are to receive 
the regular rate of pay for the entire period 
spent at the place of work with a 
minimum in any one day of two hours’ pay 
at the regular rate. 

Employees in the manufacturing industry 
are to be granted a rest period of 32 con- 


secutive hours every week. In exceptional 
circumstances the Board may approve a 
different arrangement. The employer in all 
cases is to notify the employee of the rest 
period allowed him. 

The order also contains the usual provi- 
sions regarding semi-monthly pay, posting 
of orders, and the keeping of employment 
records. 

Pipeline Construction 


A special minimum wage order issued for 
the pipeline construction industry, Male 
and Female Minimum Wage Order No. 28 
(1956), was gazetted March 10. This order, 
which took effect April 2, 1956, removes 
pipeline construction workers from the 
general order for the construction industry, 
Male Minimum Wage Order No. 12 (1955) 
(L.G., June 1955, p. 680). The minimum 
wage is $1 an hour, the same rate as is 
set in the general order for workers other 
than journeymen in the building trades, 
but an overtime rate must be paid for 
hours worked in excess of 40 in a week. 

For the purpose of this order “pipeline 
construction industry” means: all opera- 
tions in or incidental to the construction 
of any line of pipe used for transmitting 
or transporting gas, oil, or petroleum, as 
well as the preparation for or laying the 
foundations of any such construction, but 
does not include the installation of mains 
and service-lines in, to, or from industrial 
plants or other buildings. 

Notwithstanding any other order of the 
Board, Order No. 28 applies to all 
employees in the pipeline construction 
industry except an employee acting in a 
supervisory or managerial capacity. The 
Board may determine whether or not an 
employee is to be exempted on these 
grounds. 

Apprentices, and part-time or handicapped 
persons for whom the Board may grant 
permits to work for less than the minimum 
wage, must be paid at the rate specified in 
the permit. Time and one-half the regular 
rate must be paid for all hours worked in 
excess of eight in the day, and for all 
hours worked in excess of 40 in the week 
where the hours worked do not exceed 
eight in any one day. 

The order contains the usual provisions 
regarding daily guarantee, payment of 
wages, posting of orders and the keeping 
of employment records. 


Manitoba Factories Act 

Regulations under the Manitoba Factories 
Act respecting spray painting in factories 
and garages authorized by Man. Reg. 15/56 
were gazetted March 8. Detailed con- 
struction requirements for spray booths are 
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given and safety provisions for spray paint- 
ing operations are set out. Previously, 
only the general principles for the safe 
operation of factories applied to spray 
painting; there were no special rules for 
the guidance of the employer. The new 
regulations are the most comprehensive of 
any in Canada dealing with the hazards of 
spray painting. 

Spray painting operations may be per- 
formed only under prescribed conditions. 
Spray booths may not be installed in a 
residential, institution or public building; 
spray painting operations are also prohibited 
in such places. In factories and garages, 
spray painting operations must be performed 
in spray booths constructed in accordance 
with the regulations. Spray booths installed 
within a building are to be placed on the 
ground floor against an outside wall unless 
the Minister of Labour approves another 
location. 

Before a spray booth is constructed, the 
plans and specifications must be sent to 
the Department of Labour for approval. It 
must be built according to the approved 
plan and may not be put into operation 
until it has been inspected and an approval 
certificate issued. 

Every spray booth is to be constructed 
of concrete, masonry or steel of specified 
thickness. It must be large enough to 
accommodate at the time of spraying the 
article to be sprayed, the spray painting 
equipment and the operator. The interior 
surfaces are to be smooth, with no project- 
ing edges or recesses where residues might 
lodge. | Non-combustible, non-absorbent, 
non-sparking material that is easily cleaned 
must be used on the floor and the oper- 
ator’s working area. 


Mechanical ventilation must be provided 
so that no vapours may accumulate. The 
entrance to the booth, whether open or 
equipped with doors, is to be directly 
opposite the exhaust outlet. Intake open- 
ings are to be large enough for the exhaust 
fans to operate efficiently and located so 
that no dead-air pockets may form. The 
exhaust fans are to be of non-ferrous 
material such as brass, bronze or copper. 
The exhaust ducts are to be of fire-resistive 
construction with tight joints and sufficient 
clearance from flammable walls. They 
are to be provided with access doors if 
these are needed to facilitate cleaning or 
if ordered by the Minister. The exhaust 
outlets must extend at least two feet 
beyond the exterior wall and must be 
adequately supported. 


Only electric lights may be used in a 
spray booth, and all lighting, electric instal- 
lation and equipment must be of a type 
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approved for hazardous Class I locations in 
the Canadian Electrical Code. All lights 
are to be enclosed in explosion-proof globes 
and portable electric lamps may not be used 
during operations. If the spray booth is 
illuminated through panels made of glass 
or other transparent materials, only fixed 
lighting units may be used as the source 
of illumination. The panels must effec- 
tively isolate the spray booth from the area 
in which the lighting unit is located. The 
panels are to be of non-combustible 
material that is unlikely to break and must 
be maintained so that. the temperature of 
any normal accumulation of residue on the 
exposed surface of the panel will never be 
high enough to cause fire or explosion by 
radiation or conduction from the sources of 
light. 

Spray booths must be heated indirectly, 
preferably by steam or hot water. No 
electric heater or stove may be used in 
the booth or in the enclosed area around it. 

Before an employee is allowed: to work 
in a spray booth he must be instructed in 
all phases of the work and in all the 
precautions to be taken. He is also 
required to wear a _ suitable respirator 
during spraying operations. 

Paint finishes and thinners are to be 
kept in a fire-resistive paint storage room 
located far enough from the spray booth 
and from any heating appliance that there 
is no danger of the contents being ignited. 
The storage room is to be metal or metal- 
lined with a close-fitting door of the same 
material. Ventilation is to be by means of 
two vent pipes extending directly to the 
outside air. No more than 10 gallons each 
of thinners and paint may be stored inside 
or about the building except by special 
permission of the Minister, who may impose 
other conditions. 


Precautions must be taken to eliminate 
possible fire hazards. Floors, walls, ceilings 
and exhaust ducts are to be cleaned 
frequently with non-ferrous scrapers or 
brushes. Approved metal waste cans with 
tight-fitting covers are to be provided in 
which rags and waste materials are to be 
deposited. The contents are to be disposed 
of at least once daily or at the end of 
each shift. 


Spray booths are to be used exclusively 
for spray painting purposes. If they are 
used alternately for applying paint and 
drying, the drying arrangements must not 
cause a significant increase in the surface 
temperature of the booth. 


Special care must be taken with 
machinery. The motors of automotive 
vehicles to be spray painted and of equip- 
ment used to move these vehicles must 


not be run while in the spray booth or 
while entering or leaving. All vehicles are 
to be moved either by hand or by cable. 
Open flame or spark-producing equipment 
is not allowed in a spray booth, and may 
not be used in the enclosed area around a 
booth if spraying operations may produce 
a dangerous condition. The use of welding 
or cutting equipment in and around a spray 
booth is also prohibited. 


Smoking in a spray booth or paint storage 
room is not allowed at any time. It is also 
prohibited in adjoining areas if there is 
danger of fire or explosion. 


An approved type fire extinguisher is to 
be placed in a convenient place outside 
every spray booth and maintained in good 
working order. “No smoking” and other 
Warning signs are to be posted in spraying 
areas and in paint storage rooms. 


Ontario Rehabilitation Services Act 


Regulations under the Ontario Rehabili- 
tation Services Act were gazetted March 10. 
The Act, which was passed last year, pro- 
vided for rehabilitation services to train 
handicapped persons for remunerative 
employment and for the payment of main- 
tenance allowances durimg the training 
period. It also provided that details 
respecting duties of officials, allowances and 
applications were to be fixed by regulation. 
These regulations, approved by O. Reg. 
27/56, are the first general regulations 
issued under this authority. 


The Act is being administered by the 
Department of Public Welfare. An advisory 
committee of five has been established to 
advise the Minister respecting development 
and provision of rehabilitation services. An 
advisory body of three with a duly quali- 
fied medical practitioner as chairman has 
also been set up to assist the Director of 


the Disabled Persons’ Allowances and 
Rehabilitation Services Branch in deter- 
mining eligibility of applicants. Field 


workers will personally interview handi- 
capped persons and report to the Director. 

As provided in® the Act, a disabled 
person seeking rehabilitation services must 
apply to a local authority or to a repre- 
sentative of an approved organization, who 
will fill out the prescribed forms, which the 
applicant will sign. An application for 
rehabilitation services will be submitted on 
Form 1, which will include the interviewer’s 
observations and comments. It must be 
accompanied by Form 4, the report of a 
duly qualified medical practitioner. An 
application for a maintenance allowance 
must be made on Form 2, Part Two of 
-which contains the field worker’s remarks 
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and verification. The applicant must also 
sign Form 38, a consent to inspect assets. 

The applications will be sent to the 
Director, who may ask the advisory board 
to review the medical evidence and may 
also require additional information from the 
field workers. If rehabilitation services are 
approved they will be those available under 
any agreement in force between the Goy- 
ernment of Ontario and the Government of 
Canada or any approved organization. The 
Director will also determine the applicant’s 
eligibility for a maintenance allowance and 
direct the amount to be paid. 

If approved, the maintenance allowance 
will be paid by cheque, monthly in arrears, 
computed from the first day of the month 
in which a handicapped person receives 
rehabilitation services. Payment will cease 
on the first day of the month following 
the month in which rehabilitation services 
are suspended, cancelled, or completed. 
An unmarried handicapped person may be 
paid an allowance up to a maximum of 
$60 a month. If he has dependants, he 
may receive up to $90 a month. A married 
handicapped person living with his spouse 
may be paid an allowance of $105 a month 
if he has no dependants. If he has depen- 
dants, the maximum that he may be paid 
is $115 a month. In each case, where the 
need is apparent, the Director may 
authorize the payment of a further sum 
not to exceed $15 a month. 

Maintenance allowances will be reduced, 
however, if the disabled persons have other 
specified sources of income. An unmarried 
person will not be eligible for a mainte- 
nance allowance at a rate greater than will 
make his aggregate income equal $960 a 
year; an unmarried person with dependants, 
at a rate greater than will bring his income 
up to $1,380 a year; and a married person 
with no dependants who is living with his 
spouse, at a rate greater than will make 
the aggregate incomes of the married person 
and his spouse together equal $1,560 a year. 
If he has dependants, he may not be paid 
an allowance at a rate greater than will 
make the total of his income and that of 
his spouse $1,680 a year. 

Liquid assets such as cash, bonds, deben- 
tures and stocks will also be considered 
when calculating income. An unmarried 
person with liquid assets in excess of $1,000 
will not be eligible for a maintenance allow- 
ance unless all those assets are applied in a 
manner approved by the Director to pro- 
vide for a series of future monthly or other 
periodic payments towards his maintenance. 
The assets of a married person living with 
his spouse will be applied in a similar 
manner if the combined assets of the dis- 
abled person and his spouse exceed $2,000. 
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The regulations provide that the Director, 
in addition to considering applications for 
benefits, may also suspend or cancel reha- 
bilitation services if a handicapped person 
fails to comply with regulations or does not 
make use of the services authorized. The 
Director may also suspend or cancel the 
rehabilitation services if he thinks that the 
disabled person is not benefiting from the 
services being provided or is not making 
satisfactory progress towards rehabilitation. 
In such cases, allowances will also be 
suspended or cancelled. 


Saskatchewan Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Act 


Regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act respecting 
anhydrous ammonia pressure vessels, author- 
ized by O.C. 657/56, were gazetted March 
29. (Anhydrous ammonia is extensively 
used as a liquid fertilizer and is usually 
stored in pressure vessels in either a liquid 
or gaseous state. It is a potentially 
dangerous substance that requires careful 
handling.) The regulations set out require- 
ments respecting the design, construction 
and use of pressure vessels and pressure 
containers for anhydrous ammonia. 


Only approved portable cylinders, storage 
tanks, transport tanks, applicator tanks or 
other pressure containers designed, con- 
structed and fitted in accordance with the 
regulations may be used for the storage, 
delivery or application of anhydrous 
ammonia. The standards used in these 
regulations are based on the requirements 


of the Canadian Standards Association 
Code (B.51), the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers Codes and _ the 
standards of the Agricultural Ammonia 


Institute of Memphis, U.S.A. 

Before a pressure vessel or pressure 
container, including a bulk storage tank, 
used storage tank, transport tank, farm 
trailer tank or applicator tank, is con- 
structed or brought into the province, the 
design must be approved and registered 
by the Department of Labour. The manu- 
facturer in every case is required to submit 
drawings and specifications to the chief 
inspector in accordance with the require- 
ments of CSA Code (B.51). If there is 
any change in the design, construction or 
material other than a minor one, new 
design drawings and specifications have to 
be sent to the Department for approval 
and registration. Once a vessel design has 
been approved and registered, however, 
any number of vessels may be constructed 
according to this design unless it is can- 
celled by the Department or rendered 
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obsolete by changes in the regulations, 
codes or standards, provided certain 
requirements are met. 


Every vessel must be constructed in 
strict accordance with the registered design, 
including vessel dimensions, the thickness 
of shell and heads, the ASME or ASTM 
material specifications and other design 
details. Specific requirements are set out 
respecting size, design pressure, minimum 
thickness, hot-formed heads, baffle plates, 
manhole openings, fittings, valves, pressure 
gauges and piping. 

Every vessel exceeding five cubic feet in 
volume will be inspected during the con- 
struction stage by an authorized shop 
inspector. If the vessel is built in Canada, 
the inspector will be a provincial govern- 
ment boiler or pressure vessel inspector; 
if it is made in the United States, the 
inspector must hold a National Board 
Commission and be employed by a Code 
State or boiler insurance company. 

Welders, including welding machine oper- 
ators, employed upon the construction of 
pressure vessels must have taken welding 
tests within the previous 18 months. The 
tests are to be witnessed or certified to by 
an authorized shop inspector and must be 
in accordance with the ASME Welding 
Qualifications Code. If the welders have 
not been tested as required, the deépart- 
ment inspector may order weld _ test 
coupons cut from the vessel for testing 
in accordance with the regulations. If the 
coupons fail, the vessel is to be sealed and 
its use prohibited. In addition to these 
tests, the welding procedure, including the 
filler metal to be used in actual construc- 
tion, is to be established, tested and 
proved by the manufacturer and the 
records are to be forwarded to the Depart- 
ment for registration. 

Before shipment, specified information 
must be stamped on every vessel or on an 
attached name plate. The manufacturer 
or distributor must also paint the vessel 
according to instructions. A copy of the 
manufacturer’s affidavit on a_ prescribed 
form and a certificate of shop inspection 
signed by an authorized shop inspector 
must also be forwarded to the chief in- 
spector and to the consignee whenever a 
pressure vessel is shipped. 

There are special provisions respecting 
transport or trailer tanks used in regular 
commercial delivery service. Designs for 
these tanks and the units to which they 
are attached must be sent to the Depart- 
ment for registration. Every unit used for 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Volume of initial and renewal claims for benefit declined in February, 
dropping 29 per cent from the January total, 22 per cent from February 
1955; but, statistics* show, number on live register rose 7 per cent 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit declined 29 per cent 
from the January total and were 22 per 
cent below that of February 1955. This 
reduction in the volume of claims was 
common to all provinces. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 185,016 claims 
were received in local offices across Canada 
in February 1956 compared with 261,661 
in January and 236,847 in February 1955. 

The very large increase in the number 
of revised claims received during the month 
(166,543) was due to the recomputation of 
claims filed since October 1, 1955, on which 
a benefit period was not established. This 
procedure was introduced in order to 
interpret contributions made under the 1940 
Act in terms of a contribution week as 
defined under the 1955 Act, 2.e., on the 
basis of the amount of contributions (or 
earnings) in a week rather than the number 
of days. 

On February 29, a total of 510,963 
claimants for regular and seasonal benefit 
had their unemployment register in the live 
file, comprising 413,083 males and 97,880 
females. This represents a 7-per-cent incre- 
ment over the 476,946 claimants (382,287 
males and 94,659 females) recorded at 
January 31, the increase for the most part 
occurring among the males. On February 
28, 1955, the number of claimants having 
an unemployment register in the live file 
was 619,701 (508,611 males and 111,090 
females). 

A total of 201,048 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated during the month, 
entitlement to benefit being granted in 
122,150 or 60 per cent of the cases. Of 
the 75,897 initial claims for which the 
decision was “not entitled to benefit,” 68,414 
or 90 per cent failed to meet the basic 
contribution requirements, while in the case 
of the remaining 10 per cent a_ benefit 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
indus- 


opening and closing of seasonal 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


period was established but a disqualification 
was imposed (these 68,414 claims were con- 
sidered under the seasonal benefit regula- 
tions but 17,098 or 25 per cent failed to 
establish a seasonal benefit period). The 
chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“Voluntarily left employment without just 
cause,” 7,049 cases; “not capable of and not 
available for work,’ 4,455 cases; and 
“refused offer to work and neglected oppor- 
tunity to work,” 2,697 cases. 

New beneficiaries for regular and seasonal 
benefit during the month numbered 173,759, 
as against 266,822 during January and 
213,991 during February 1955. 

A total of $32,188,102 was paid during 
February to both regular and seasonal 
beneficiaries in compensation for 1,733,650 
weeks, in comparison with $24,632,203 and 


1,364,097 weeks during January and 
$34,897,486 and 11,068,140 days during 
February 1955. 

Reduction in the claimant’s maximum 


weekly benefit rate occurred very infre- 
quently, only 7 per cent of the weeks 
compensated (or 125,663 weeks) being 
reported as partial. During February, the 
proportion of partial weeks which were due 
to excess earnings stood at 54 per cent as 
against 56 per cent in January. 

The estimated number of beneficiaries for 
regular and seasonal benefit per week during 
February was 416-1 thousand, compared 
with 313-3 thousand during January and 
489-5 thousand during February 1955. 

Of the 72,010 claims considered for 
seasonal benefit, 3,596 were renewal seasonal 
benefit claims filed. 
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Claims adjudicated numbered 71,512, of 
which 51,019 were entitled to benefit. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an 
employment register in the “live file” on 
the last working day of the month totalled 
142,084. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
February show that insurance books or 
eontribution cards were issued to 4,504,791 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

At February 29, employers registered 
numbered 281,986, an increase of 797 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 4,318 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 3,401 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 


remaining 917 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 56 cases, — 


two against employers and 54 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false state- 
ments or misrepresentations numbered 440.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in February totalled 
$20,043,943.42, compared with $19,304,487.62 
in January and $17,173,51542 in February 
1955. Benefit payments in February 
amounted to $32,168,997.54,+ compared with 
$24,619,181.337 in January and $34,884,364.41 
in February 1955. The balance in the fund 
at February 29 was $873,417,741.80; at 
January 31, there was a balance of 
$885,542,795.92 and at February 28, 1955, of 
$869,000,298.57. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month. 


tEstimated. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1223, March 19, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
worked for General Motors Corporation, 
Windsor, Ont., as a machine operator, from 
March 20, 1950, to July 29, 1955, when he 
was temporarily laid off on account of a 
shortage of work. He filed an initial claim 
for benefit on August 2, 1955, which was 
allowed. 


On Septembr 19, 1955, local 195 of the 
United Automobile Workers, of which the 
claimant is a member, called a strike at 
General Motors Corporation. On that date 
the majority of the workers at the Windsor 
plant were on layoff and those who had 
filed a claim, including the claimant, con- 
tinued to receive unemployment insurance 
benefit. However, on or about October 10, 
1955, the employees were notified by mail 
that work was to be resumed at the plant 
as of October 12. They failed to report 
for work and the insurance officer dis- 
qualified the claimant and those associated 
with him in this appeal from receipt of 
benefit as of October 12, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 63 of the Act, because in his opinion, 
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on that date, they lost their employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to 
a labour dispute at the factory at which 
they were employed. 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimant appealed to a board 
of referees on November 1, 1955. 

The board of referees, which heard rep- 
resentatives of the company and of the 
union in Windsor on November 23, unani- 
mously allowed the appeal. In the board’s 
opinion, General Motors of Canada Limited 
had failed to fulfil the condition laid down 
in the master agreement between the com- 
pany and the union regarding notices of 
recall when these notices were sent by 
postcards instead of registered mail, and 
therefore the appellants had never been 
legally notified to return to work. It was 
not disputed that each of the claimants 
did, in fact, receive a notice of recall. 

From the decision of the board of 
referees the chief claims officer appealed to 
the Umpire, contending that “if the stop- 
page of work had not interfered with the 


company’s schedule as conveyed to the 
representatives of the union, operations 
would have resumed on October 3”. He 
Also submitted that a disqualification was 
in order from the date of normal return 
to work without any notice and that, in 
fixing October 12 as the date of disqualifi- 
cation, the imsurance officer delayed the 
disqualification beyond the proper date. 
The union requested a hearing, which 
was granted, and it was held in Toronto 
on February 18, 1956. Earl R. Watson and 
James Dowell, President and Ist Vice- 
president, respectively, of Local 195 of 
UAW-CIO, and I. G. Ross, of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, attended. 


Conclusions: On the evidence before me, 
my decision is that the claim for benefit 
should be disallowed as from October 12, 
1955. 

In my view the insurance officer has 
satisfactorily established the causal rela- 
tionship between the labour dispute and 
the claimant’s unemployment on October 12. 

There may be in some cases difficulty 
in ascertaining whether the unemployment 
of an individual is due to a labour dispute. 

In the present case, however, we have 
undisputed evidence that the seasonal lay- 
off and recall were discussed by officials of 
the company and the union at a meeting 
which took place on August 31, 1955. It 
was then agreed, as shown by the letter 
addressed by the plant manager to the 
chairman of the plant committee on 
September 1, 1955, that production would 
be resumed approximately on the 11th of 
October. 

This fact entirely disposes of the sug- 
gestion that the notices of recall were 
fictitious and merely to prevent the 
workers from receiving unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

The union has argued, and the board of 
referees has accepted that argument as 
reasonable ground for allowing the appeal, 
that the notice of recall was not a legiti- 
mate offer of work because it had not been 
sent in accordance with the procedure set 
out in the master agreement between the 
company and the union. 

In my view, this is entirely irrelevant 
to the issue. We are not concerned with 
the terms of the contract but solely with 
the questions as to whether or not there 
was work for the claimant and whether or 
not it was made available for him. 

I may add that, if a worker resumed 
work at the employer’s premises imme- 
diately after the settlement of the dispute, 
such evidence strengthens the inference 
that his unemployment, or part thereof, 
was caused by the dispute. 


It is significant to note in this connec- 
tion that work was resumed at General 
Motors of Canada Limited as soon as 
feasible after the settlement of the dispute. 

For these reasons, the claimant and 
those associated with him in this appeal, 
all of whom admittedly were directly inter- 
ested in the labour dispute, were rightly 
disqualified from the receipt of benefit 
pursuant to Section 63 of the Act. 

The chief claims officer has asked that 
the general disqualification, which was first 
imposed as from October 12, be now made 
effective as of October 3, “the date of 
normal return to work without any notice”. 

I am not prepared to do so. It has not 
been shown that the insurance officer was 
not in possession of all the facts when he 
rendered his decision. 


Decision CU-B 1224, March 23, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
worked as a stationary engineer for 
ee ee Ltd., ......., Que., from November 
1953 to September 14, 1955. He filed 
an initial application for benefit on 
September 16 and stated that he had 
lost his employment on account of union 
activities. The employer reported on form 
UIC 479 (confirmation of separation) that 
he had been laid off. A further verifica- 
tion with the employer, however, revealed 
that the claimant was dismissed because he 
was “drinking on the job” notwithstanding 
previous warnings in that respect. The 
claimant was asked for his comments and 
he replied that he was fired “on account 
of having intoxicating liquor” on the 
premises on August 20, 1955, when the 
plant was closed for operations and only 
a few were employed on repairs; he added 
that, when he inquired about the real 
reason for his dismissal, he was told that 
he did not “play the game right” in so far 
as the union was concerned. 

On the facts before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from the 
receipt of benefit for a period of six weeks 
because, in his opinion, he had lost his 
employment by reason of his own mis- 
conduct within the meaning of Section 
43(1) of the Act. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant, on October 3, appealed to a 
court of referees, contending that on many 
oceasions officials of the company had 
brought beer to the employees as a reward, 
and that the real reason for his dismissal 
was his union activities. 
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The employer was again asked for 
further information and, in reply, he 
stated that it had been reported to the 
management that the claimant “had con- 
sumed beer and had offered it to others, 
while on duty as an engineer for the 
boiler and other pressure vessels”; further- 
more, a case of beer had been found in his 
locked cupboard. 

The court of referees, after having heard 
the claimant and a representative of his 
union, in Montreal on October 27, con- 
firmed by a majority the decision of the 
insurance officer. 

The dissenting member of the court 
expressed the opinion that the real reason 
for the claimant’s dismissal was his union 
activities. 

From the majority decision of the court 
of referees, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire on December 1. 

The union requested an oral hearing, 
which was held in Montreal on February 
20, 1956. The claimant and representa- 
tives of the union, the company and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
a former employee of the company 
attended the hearing. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me, I 
consider that the claimant should not have 
been disqualified from the receipt of 
benefit. 

The statement that he had been drink- 
ing on the job is not borne out by satis- 
factory evidence. 


(The company’s represeniative) stated 
before me that trustworthy employees had 
reported to the management that the 
claimant had consumed and_ distributed 
beer in the plant on August 20, 1955. 
Personally, he had not seen the claimant 
drinking beer but had only noticed glasses 
lying around on tables, when passing by. 
Furthermore, he was unable to say whether 
the claimant had ever been warned about 
drinking on the job. As to the case of 
beer which was mentioned in one of the 
employer’s reports, he himself had dis- 
covered it in a cupboard of the boiler room 
after the claimant’s dismissal. He could 
not state positively, however, that this 
cupboard was for the claimant’s personal 
use. 

On the other hand, the claimant 
emphatically denied at the hearing that he 
had consumed beer at any time on the 
employer’s premises or that he had kept 
a case of beer in the boiler room or 
elsewhere. A former employee of the firm 
who appeared as a witness stated that he 
himself had drunk beer on the premises 
on two or three occasions with the fore- 
man’s approval and in the presence of the 
claimant, who had not consumed any. 

Taking into consideration the original 
statement of the employer as to the 
reason for separation, the interval which 
elapsed between the alleged offence and the 
claimant’s dismissal, and the positive and 
direct evidence which is all on the 
claimant’s side, the appeal is allowed. 


Oppose U.S. Withdrawal from ILO 


(Continued from page 538) 


handled by methods less drastic than the 
withdrawal of the United States from the 
organization”. 

A second protest against the suggested 
withdrawal came from J. D. Zellerbach, 
President of Crown Zellerbach Corp., and 
United States employer delegate to the 
ILO from 1945 to 1948. He also served 
as Vice-chairman of the ILO Governing 
Body. 

In a statement made before the Sub- 
committee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Mr. Zellerbach said: “Far from 
being Communist-dominated, the ILO has 
served as a valuable forum for the presen- 
tation of progressive ideas on modern 
capitalism, on facilitating co-operation 
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between management and labour. Such a 
positive approach is, of course, the best 
answer to Communist attempts to impugn 
the free enterprise system and to sow 
discord between labour and management. 
Moreover, the ILO’s comprehensive studies 
of forced labour have struck a serious blow 
to Soviet pretensions that Communism 
operates in the interests of the workers.” 

He went on to say that he believed 
withdrawal from the ILO “would be an 
isolationist action in violation of our 
international interests and responsibilities. 
It would leave a highly important field by 
default to the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites.... I would consider abandonment of 
our ILO membership, therefore, as morally 
and politically indefensible.” 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 156 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 100 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
DISepArLINent Ol, APTICUICUTE... c scicee ss chemise etc « 1 $ 18,325.00 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ............ 1 63,605.00 
Department of Defence Production (February). 154 1,198,224.00 
LELOIS) ol G10), 5 Sete he ae ar ee ene oe 9 47,112.67 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts,for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $12,292.39 was collected from seven employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 119 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Vauxhall Alta: Oland Construction Ltd, construction of two check structures 
on main canal, Bow River Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Tuft’s Cove N S: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & planting. 
Valcartier Que: Bedard Girard Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system. 
Petawawa Ont: Reinhold & Gutzman, *clearing. Edmonton Alta: Progress Hlectric Ltd, 
construction of electrical distribution system; Burns & Dutton Construction Co, con- 
struction of housing units & services. Comox B C: A & B Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of school extension. Chilliwack B C: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, *site 
improvement & planting. Vancouver B C: W C Weberg, interior painting of apart- 
ments; Henry Berger, *lawn maintenance of apartments; R G Kelly, *repair of fire 
damage. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halifax N 8: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of main gate & guardhouse 
& additional floor to bldg 88, HMCS Stadacona. Camp Gagetown N B: The Steel Co of 
Canada Ltd, construction of chain link fence & accessories; Newton Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of physical training bldg (M-2) & outside services. Renous N B: 
Wheaton Construction Co Ltd, construction of frontal traverse, transfer bldg, RCNAD. 
Bagotville Que: Coseley Engineering (Canada) Ltd, supply & erection of readiness 
shelters, RCAF Station. Longwewl Que: H Coupal Construction, installation of water 
main, Sorel Industries. St. Hubert Que: Coseley Engineering (Canada) Ltd, supply & 
erection of readiness shelters, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: W Rourke Ltd, construc- 
tion of extension to garage bldg #88, CARDE. Barriefield Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
construction of hospital & outside services. Camp Borden Ont: Barclay Construction 
Ltd, construction of various bldgs & outside services. Cobourg Ont: Joice-Sweanor 
Electric, revision to fire alarm & watch system, #26 COD. North Bay Ont: Coseley 
Engineering (Canada) Ltd, supply & erection of readiness shelters, RCAF Station. 
Uplands Ont: Coseley Engineering (Canada) Ltd, supply & erection of readiness shelters, 
RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: Bowyer-Boag Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
sprinkler & automatic fire alarm system in administration, hospital & GIS bldgs. Cold 
Lake Alta: Bennett & White (Alberta) Ltd, addition to hospital, RCAF Station. 
Edmonton Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of ranges, return stores bldg, 
junior ranks clubs, barrack block & outside services, Griesbach Barracks. Ralston Alta: 
Shaw Construction Co Ltd, provision & stockpiling of gravel, Suffield Experimental 
Station. Comox B C: A IM Steel Ltd, supply & erection of chain link fence, RCAF 
Station. Hsquimalt B C: Paine & Townsend, construction of rifle range bldg, Work Point 
Barracks. 

Building and Maintenance 


Dartmouth N S: W A Moffat Co, shingling & exterior painting of PMQs, HMCS 
Shearwater. Halhfax N 8S: Walker & Hall Ltd, repairs to jetty, HMC Dockyard. 
Farnham Que: Chas Duranceau Ltée, paving of parade square. Hagersville Ont: The 
Steel Co of Canada Ltd, supply & erection of security fence at #1 Detachment Stock 
Vehicle Park. Shirley’s Bay Ont: Frost Steel & Wire Co Ltd, supply & erection of chain 
link security fence. Vancouver B C: Rosenquist & Sons, interior painting of Beatty St 
Armoury. Victoria B C: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, interior & exterior painting of various 
bldgs, Work Point Barracks. 
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Department of Defence Production 


(February Report) 


Bedjord Basin N 8: Cameron Contracting Ltd, installation of concrete septic tank, 
sewage pump & piping, RCN Magazine. Sydney N S: J W Rudderham, installation of 
weatherstat control system in barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Senneterre Que: Courchesne 
& Lafleur Enr, repainting of interior of PMQs. Ville La Salle Que: H K Corey & Son, 
drilling of well, Naval Supply Depot. London Ont: Ross Urquhart Construction Co Ltd, 
repair to bldg, HMCS Prevost. North Bay Ont: Stradwick-Brown Ltd, repair of shower 
rooms, RCAF Station. Rockcliffe Ont: Ajax Air Conditioning Co Ltd, installation of air 
conditioning units in bldg #90, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: W A Moffat Co, recovering 
of bldgs with shingle siding, RCAF Station; Weatherproofing Ltd, repair, replacement 
& re-insulation of underground steam distribution system, RCAF Station; Weatherproof- 
ing Ltd, installation of steam heating system, bldg #114, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: 
General Equipment & Supplies Co Reg’d, installation of asphalt tile covering & cove base 
on floor of drill hall, RCAF Station. Dundurn Sask: Little-Borland & Co Ltd, shingling 
roofs of bldgs, Military Camp. Aldergrove B C: Monarch Roofing Co, repair & altera- 
tions to bldgs & guard house, Naval Radio Station. Boundary Bay B C: Quest Metal 
Works Ltd, construction & installation of kitchen equipment, bldg 18, RCE. Chilliwack 
B C: Flexible Window Screens, installation of roll-away window screens on windows of 
PMQs, 11 Works Coy, RCE. 


Department of Fisheries 


Valleyfield Nfld: Kenney Construction Co, construction of staff house & dwellings; 
Kenney Construction Co, installation of sewer, water & electrical systems & construction 
of roads & walks. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of transit Shed #46A. 
Quebec Que: Beaudet & Fils Enr, construction of sanitary facilities & offices, West End 
Shed A. Prescott Ont: Prescott Construction Ltd, enclosure of stairways & passenger 
elevator, Grain Elevator. Vancouver Harbour B C; Empire Roofing & Sheet Metal 
Works Ltd, renewal of roofing, #4 Elevator. 


Department of Public Works 


Carbonear Nfld: Cyril Babb, construction of shed. Charlottetown P E I: Bruce 
Stewart & Co Ltd, *renewals & repairs to dredge “PWD No 12”. Caribou N S: Stanley 
Mason, *dredging. Yarmouth Bar N S: John Henry Leedhamm, raising bridge & con- 
struction of approaches. Miscou N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf repairs. Val 
Comeau N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. Black Cape 
(Woodman’s Beach) Que: Bert Dimock, wharf relocation & extension. Pointe Basse 
Que: Chas Verreault, wharf extension. St. Paul (Ile aux Now) Que: P Baillargeon Ltd, 
improvements to wharf approach. St Roch des Aulnaes Que: Jean-Baptiste Rioux, wharf 
repairs. Vercheres Que: Lucien Lachapelle, wharf improvements. Burlington Ont: The 
Cementation Co (Canada) Ltd, breakwater repairs (east section). Ottawa Ont: Otis 
Elevator Co Ltd, improvements to elevators, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Leopold 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, construction of addition, Woods Canadian Bldg; Leopold 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to 7th floor, Postal Terminal Bldg; Maurice 
Savard, redecorating Temporary bldgs, No 6 & No 9. Pefferlaw River Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reconstruction of training wall, stage 2. Sandwich Ont: Luigi De 
Apollonia, alterations & renovations, federal bldg. Toronto Ont: Bailey Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of bridge over Don River, Sunnybrook Hospital. Waterford Ont: 
Cromar Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Wheatley Ont: Dean Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, *dredging. Outlook Sask: Horosko Bros, construction of post office bldg. 
Peace River Alta: Walters Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP married quarters. 
Waterton National Park Alta: Remington Construction Co Ltd, construction of bridge 
over Waterton River. Deas Island, Fraser River B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, bank protection. 
Vancouver B C: Burrard Shipyard & Engineering Works Ltd, *repairs to launch Walronda; 
Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, construction of central heating boiler house & 
prosthetic services bldg, Shaughnessy Hospital. Yoho National Park B C: Mannix Ltd, 
grading, culverts & base course, mile 21-0 to mile 28-0. 
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Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Point Pelee National Park Ont: Docherty Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
comfort stations; Docherty Construction Co Ltd, construction of water & sewer system. 
Riding Mountain National Park Man: Arthur Freiheit, construction of administration 
bldg, Wasagaming Townsite. Banff National Park Alta: Square M Construction Ltd, 
construction of ski jump, Mount Norquay. Elk Island National Park Alta: Poole 
Engineering Co Ltd, grading of parking & recreational area & construction of approxi- 
mately 3,000 feet of highway adjacent thereto. Kootenay National Park B C: A E 
Jones Co Ltd, construction of combined staff quarters & office, West Entrance; Oland 
Construction Ltd, construction of stores bldg & workshop. 


Department of Transport 


Port aux Basques Nfld: R G McDougall Ltd, construction of transmitter bldg. 
Charlottetown P E I: County Construction Co, additional airport development. Quebec 
Que: Davie Shipbuilding Ltd, *construction of icebreaker, lighthouse supply & buoy vessel. 
St Hubert Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, additional airport development. Owen 
Sound Ont: Russel-Hipwell Engines Ltd, *construction of tugs. Winnipeg & Vivian 
Man: Henry E Gibson & Co Ltd, construction of bldgs. Saskatoon Sask: Pigott Con- 
struction Ltd, extension to maintenance garage. Walliams Lake B C: Dawson, Wade & 


Co Ltd, airport development. 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 554) 


anhydrous ammonia delivery must also 
meet the requirements of the Highway 
Traffic Board. 

Requirements for bulk storage and dis- 
tribution plants are also set out. Before 
construction or installation is commenced 
the plans for these plants have to be 
approved by the Department. Anhydrous 
ammonia storage tanks may not be buried 
underground but must be installed in the 
open at a distance of at least 50 feet from 
adjoining property. No tank may be 
located closer than 400 feet to any school, 
church, hospital, or other place of public 
assembly. 

Every tank or container must be in- 
spected by a departmental inspector before 
being sold, leased or put to use in the 
province. A “Sale and Installation Report” 
must also be forwarded to the Department 
within 30 days after a vessel is sold, leased 
or installed. 

Repairs by welding to a. tank or its 
fittings may be done only with the approval 
of an inspector. If consent is given, the 
welding must be done by a person holding 
a pressure welder’s authorization signed by 
the chief inspector. 

Any anhydrous ammonia pressure vessel 
or container which does not meet require- 
ments or which is not being used in a safe 
manner will be sealed by an inspector or 
other authorized officer. 
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The regulations also provide that opera- 
tions pertaining to the unloading of railway 
tank cars are to be performed in accordance 
with the rules and requirements of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Saskatchewan Theatres and Cinemato- 
graphs Act 


Regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Theatres and Cinematographs Act respect- 
ing licensing of projectionists were amended 
by O.C. 490/56, gazetted March 9, to allow 
experienced persons who have not served 
an apprenticeship to qualify for a third- 
class certificate. 


The regulations approved by O.C. 924/54 
(L.G. 1954, p. 862) provided for four classes 
of projectionists’ licences, first, second, 
third-class and apprentice. A third-class 
licence enables the holder to operate pro- 
jection equipment in towns, villages and 
hamlets using incandescent lighting. To be 
eligible for examination for a third-class 
projectionist’s certificate, an applicant had 
to serve an apprenticeship of six months 
under a licensed operator. Now, a person 
who has served sufficient time to enable 
him to pass a written and practical exam- 
ination to the satisfaction of an inspector 
is eligible, as well as the applicant who has 
served the required term of apprenticeship. 


Wases, Hours and 
Working Conditions 


Salaries and Hours of Labour 


in Municipal Government Service 


Police constables, firefighters and labourers gained salary increases 


in several Canadian municipalities in 1955. 


In a few centres, hours 


of work per week were cut. Labourers’ wage boosts averaged 5 cents 


Salaries of police constables, firefighters 
and labourers were increased during 1955 
in several municipalities across the country. 
The standard hours of work per week were 
reduced in a few centres. 


This information is based on returns 
from 76 municipalities covered by the 
annual survey of wage rates conducted by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 


The accompanying table shows the 
maximum basic salaries* of first class police 
constables and firefighters, hourly wage 
rates for works department labourers, and 
standard hours of work per week for each 
of these three groups of workers. The data 
apply to the pay period preceding October 
1, 1954 and 1955. Comparable data for the 
years 1953 and 1952 appeared in the July 
1954 issue of the Lasour Gazerte (p. 1035). 

The salaries of both police constables 
and firefighters were highest in Vancouver, 
New Westminster and Toronto. Salaries 
for police constables were generally com- 


*The ‘‘maximum basic salary”’ for police constables 
and firefighters is the salary paid after the proba- 
tionary and training period has been completed, 
frequently from three to five years, but before long- 
term service increases are obtained. It includes 
cost-of-living bonuses, wherever paid, but does not 
include allowances for uniforms, boots, transportation, 
etc. In almost every instance, the salaries listed 
are those received by the majority of the police 
constables or fire-fighters in each of the communities. 


parable with those of firefighters. Both 
groups received the same rate of pay in 
several cities in the Maritimes and Quebec, 
while in some centres of Ontario and the 
Prairies, police constables’ salaries were 
slightly higher than those of firefighters. 


Hourly wage rates shown for labourers 
are those paid to workers in that category 
in the works department of the munici- 
pality, although labourers in other civic 
departments were often paid at the same 
rates. In some cases where ranges of rates 
are given, the lower figure represents the 
starting wage rate and the higher one the 
maximum rate paid to labourers, generally 
to those engaged in more strenuous work 
or te those who have received a _ long- 
service bonus. 

Police constables and firefighters received 
salaries increases of comparable size during 
1955. Out of 69 cities reporting firefighters’ 
salaries, 44 showed yearly increases in 1955, 
ranging from $44 to $494 and averaging 
$159 per year. In the case of police 
constables, 37 of a total of 71 cities reported 
salary increases in 1955; these increases 
varied from $60 to $468 and averaged $184 
per year. 

Labourers’ wage rates for 1955 ranged 
from a low of $0.70 in Charlottetown, to a 
high of $1.63 in Vancouver. Increases during 
1955 averaged 5 cents per hour in 40 of 
the 73 reporting centres. 


See Table overleaf > 


Report of Conciliation Board 
(Continued from page 546) 


For this reason, it would seem that the 
employees would have a just claim to some 
retroactivity in any settlement, and I 
hereby recommend that the terms of the 


settlement be made retroactive to the 
commencement of navigation in 1955. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Louts DaAniEts, 
Member. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, March 1956* 


Little time was lost in March in work 
stoppages arising out of industrial disputes; 
the total was the lowest recorded since 
March 1955. 

In March 1956 there were 22 strikes and 
lockouts in existence, involving 3,243 
workers, with a time loss of 16,875 man- 
working days, compared with 22 strikes 
and lockouts in February 1956, with 20,144 
workers involved and a loss of 234,795 days. 
In March 1955, there were 13 strikes and 
lockouts, 2,297 workers involved and a loss 
of 15,752 days. 

For the first three months of 1956 
preliminary figures show a total of 37 strikes 
and lockouts, with 23,543 workers involved 
and a loss of 590,010 days. In the same 
period in 1955 there were 30 strikes and 
lockouts, 14,303 workers involved and a loss 
of 255,406 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
March 1955 and 1956 was 0:02 per cent of 
the estimated working time; February 1956, 
0:27 per cent; the first three months of 
1956, 0-22 per cent; and the first three 
months of 1955, 0-10 per cent. 

The issue of increased wages was a factor 
in 13 of the 22 disputes in existence during 
March. Of the other stoppages, six arose 
over dismissals, suspensions and employ- 
ment of particular persons; one over 
reduced earnings; one over a union ques- 
tion; and one was a Jurisdictional dispute. 

Of the 22 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during March, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employers, three were compromise 
settlements and seven were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month seven 
disputes were still in existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, ete., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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factory workers at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954; lumber mill workers at 
Saint John, N.B., on May 26, 1955; and 
newspaper printing plant workers at Mont- 
real, Que., on April 20, 1955.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern | Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in January 1956 was 178 
and six were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 184 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 27,000 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 84,000 days caused. 

Of the 178 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in January, 14, directly 
involving 3,100 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 68, directly 
involving 9,200 workers, over other wage 
questions; four, directly involving 300 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 18, directly involving 3,000 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 69, directly 
involving 6,600 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
two, directly involving 1,000 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle; and 
three, directly involving 2,200 workers, were 
in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for February 1956 
show 250 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month, involving 70,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 2,200,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for January 1956 were 
250 stoppages involving 85,000 workers and 
a loss of 2,000,000 days. 


Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, April 1, 1956 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) registered a slight gain between the 
beginning of March and April 1956, 
moving from 116-4 to 116-6. A year ago 
it stood at 116-1. 

Current imcreases in the food, shelter 
and other commodities and services indexes 
were more than sufficient to offset a 
decrease in the household operation index. 
The clothing index was unchanged. 

A rise in the food index from 109-1 
to 109-7 followed a series of moderate 
declines, unbroken since September 1955. 
A substantial increase in the price of 
potatoes, together with higher prices for 
other fresh vegetables, fruits, eggs, coffee 
and cheese, more than outweighed further 
decreases for all beef and pork cuts and 
margarine. 

The shelter index advanced from 131-6 
to 131-9 as a result of increases in both 
the home-ownership and rent components. 

The clothing index remained unchanged 
at 108-7 between March and April 1956, 
as slight increases affecting footwear, men’s 
topcoats and hats were counterbalanced by 
scattered decreases for women’s spring 
coats, hosiery and boys’ cotton sport shirts. 

The household operation index declined 
slightly from 116-8 to 116-6. Decreases in 
most appliance prices and some household 
supplies more than offset increases for some 
items of furniture, floor coverings and 
lawnmowers. 

The other commodities and services index 
rose from 119-9 to 120-1 as higher prices 
were reported for automobile _ licences, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees. Prices for 
radios and some magazines were lower. 

Group indexes one year earlier (April 1, 
1955) were: food 111-0, shelter 128-7, 
clothing 107-9, household operation 116-9, 
and other commodities and services 118-2. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1956 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) in- 
creased slightly in six of ten regional cities 
between February 1 and March 1, 1956, 
two were unchanged while two showed 
minor decreases. Changes did not exceed 
0:3 per cent. 

Food indexes were lower in seven cities, 
unchanged in one, and up fractionally in 
two. Decreases ranged up to 0-7 per cent 
in Toronto while the two increases, in 
St. John’s and Winnipeg, were only 0:1 
per cent. Meat prices continued to move 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


to lower levels: further price declines for 
all cuts of beef occurred in most. cities, 
while prices for most other meat items 
decreased during the month. Prices were 
somewhat lower for a number of fresh and 
canned fruits. Higher prices were reported 
for eggs, margarine, coffee and some fresh 
vegetables. 


The shelter index was unchanged in six 
cities and showed only small upward 
movements in the other four cities. Cloth- 
ing indexes were higher in eight of the ten 
regional cities and unchanged in two. 
Household operation indexes were up in 
five cities, unchanged in four and down 
shghtly in the other regional city. The 
other commodities and services index was 
up in all but one of the ten cities, as 
higher prices were general for new passenger 
cars on March 1, compared with last fall’s 
prices. Increases for auto repairs, tires and 
rates for hospital care also contributed to 
the change in this group index. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February 1 and March 1 
were as follows: Saint John +0-3 to 117:4; 
Winnipeg +0-3 to 116-8; Halifax +0-2 to 
114-3; Edmonton-Calgary +0-2 to 114:3; 
St. John’s +0:1 to 105-0*; Vancouver +0-1 
to 118-6; Montreal —0-3 to 116-7; Toronto 
—0:1 to 118-2. Ottawa and Saskatoon- 
Regina remained unchanged at 117-3 and 
114-7 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, March 1956 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39=100) advanced 0-5 per cent, from 222-2 
to 223-3, between February and March. 
Six of the eight major component groups 
advanced, one receded slightly and one 
remained unchanged. 

Non-ferrous metals and their products 
registered the largest gain, the group index 
moving up 1-8 per cent to 207-3 mainly 
because of a substantial increase in copper 
and its products. Vegetable products rose 
1-0 per cent to 195-2. Iron and its 
products and non-metallic minerals and 
their products each advanced 0-6 per cent, 
to 232-4 and 180-0 respectively. Chemicals 
and allied products rose 0°5 per cent to 
179:5 and animals’ products showed a 
slight gain of 0-1 per cent to 217-7. 

Wood, wood products and paper declined 
0-1 per cent to 305-6. 

Fibres, textiles and _ textile 
remained unchanged at 228.9. 


products 


*On base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Indice 1949= 100 


-—FONCTIONNEMENT DU MENAGE 


Indice 1948=100, 


130 


AUTRES DENREES ET SERVICES ——— | 120 


“HABILLEMENT 


100 
1953 


1951 0 

Canadian farm product prices at 
terminal markets advanced slightly between 
February and March; the index rose 0°8 
per cent from 195:9 to 197-5. The field 
products group index climbed 2-8 per cent 
while animal products declined 0-5 per 
cent, from 232-3 to 231-1. 


Residential building material prices 
also rose; the index was 0:8 per cent 
higher in March, rising from 289:6 to 
291-8. Scattered price increases occurred 
in lumber, brick, electrical wiring, rough 
hardware and certain bathroom fixtures. 


The non-residential building materials 
index (1949=100) rose 0:7 per cent between 
February and March, from 126-9 to 127°8. 


A DBS survey of family expenditure, 
based on records furnished by 969 families 
in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, shows that the families— 
consisting of from two to six persons—in 
1953 spent an average of $1,400 per person. 

The average dollar spent was broken 
down like this: food 27-3 cents; housing, 
fuel, light and water 15-6 cents; household 
expenses 3°6 cents; household furnishing 
and equipment 6:2 cents; clothing 9-5 
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U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1956 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose one-tenth of a point 
between mid-February and mid-March, 
from 114-6 to 114-7. In March 1955 the 
index was 114:3. 

During the month, retail food prices 
rose 0-2 per cent after a five-month decline 
but meat, poultry and fish prices were still 
almost 10 per cent lower than a year 
earlier. Price advances for fresh vegetables 
led the recent upturn. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, January 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 1952—100), compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, declined from 116-2 
to 115-8 between mid-December and mid- 
January. 


cents ; 
care 


medical care 4-3 cents; personal 
1-9 cents; recreation 3°6 cents; 
reading and education 1-1 cents; tobacco. 
and alcohol 38:5 cents; gifts and con- 
tributions 2-3 cents; personal taxes 5:8. 
cents; security payments (life insurance, 
pension contributions) 4:2 cents; car, 
purchase and operation 7:8 cents; other 
transportation 2-2 cents; and miscellaneous. 
1:1 cents. 


Articles on Automation Selected from 


Periodicals in Labour Department Library 


Persons wishing to consult the articles Automation. (In Economic Intelligence, 
on automation listed below are advised to No. 88, Nov. 1955, p. 1-2.) 


refer to their local libraries or to obtain Prof. Norbert Wiener thinks automa- 
the periodical from the publisher. tion will create an unemployment situa- 
tion. Others are not so apprenhensive. 
List No. 93 Reuther recommends adjusting to the new 

technology. 


Adjustments to automation in two firms. , , 
(In Monthly Labour Review, Jan. 1956, Automation. (In Trade Union Informa- 
p. 15-19.) tion, No. 5, Nov.-Dec. 1955, p. 14-17.) 
Discusses “Detroit automation”; Feed- 
back control, electronic computers, the 
role of the unions in the question of full 


One firm was a large manufacturer of 
radio and television sets, the other the 
home office of a large insurance company. 


employment. 
— ee hs ee ne Automation: a new dimension to old 
ie slice a 56) ROMS hl NGUS- problems, by G. B. Baldwin and G. P. 

Ereiee, IEE. ON aia Bieta Schultz. (In Monthly Labour Review, 
Bibliographical notes. Feb. 1955, p. 165-169.) 

Points covered include definition, inte- Partial contents:—Areas of industrial 
gration, feedback, electronic computing. relations affected, abilities required of the 
labour force, job classifications and 

Automation—a growing problem. (In The seniority, and the problem of displace- 

International Chemical Worker, Feb. went. 

1956, p. 7.) Automation—Advances in automatic pro- 
Part I of a two-part discussion. duction, by Robert T. Collins. (In 
Automation has been operating in the Advanced Management, May 1955, p. 26- 

chemical industry since World War II. 30.) 

From 1947-1952 there has been a phenom- Automation as applied in various indus- 


enal expansion in production. There will 
be an increase in size of the non- 
production work force in relation to the 
production workers. 


tries cuts costs, saves labour, improves 
quality and increases output. 


Automation and British labour, by John 


The automation problem. (In The Inter- Walton. (In Labour and Industry in 
national Chemical Worker, March 1956, Britain, Sept. 1955, p. 1387-189.) 

De) British trade unions are studying the 

: ' : implications of automation. It is the job 

Part II of a discussion on automation. of unions to see that the worker benefits 

The effect of automation on wages, from change in industry and that dis- 

employment, and retraining of workers. placed workers are absorbed by re- 

training, 


Automatic factories are key to next tech- 
nical advance, by J. J. Brown. (In Automation and employment. (In The 
Canadian Business, Oct. 1955, p. 26-29.) Electron, Feb. 1956, p. 38-44.) 


Many companies are studying the possi- Automation will probably be considered 
bilities of automatic production, e.g. the industrial revolution of the 20th 
automobile, chemical and petroleum indus- century. If intelligently anticipated plans 
tries. Automation is the self-control of can be made now to control its effects 
machines or operations. on society. 


Automation. (In Brotherhood of Mainte- Automation and higher living standards, by 


Way Employees Journal, Dec. Sir Walter Puckey. (In Labour and 
are oe ee Industry m Britain, Dec. 1955, p. 171- 


hea ee 176.) 
Quotes various individual opinions. If 
displaced workers survive they will be 
absorbed. Low-cost production brings the 
problem of consumption. Full employment 
is the solution. 


Automation and labour relations, by C. Wi. 
Dankert. (In Personnel Journal, Dec. 
1955, p. 263-265.) 
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Realistic look toward some of the 
developments such as shorter work-week, 
more shift work, that may be expected 
as automation progresses. 


Automation, by Helen E. Loftus. (In 
Special Libraries, March 1955, p. 127-128.) 


Bibliography on automation, p. 128. 
Defines automation and indicates how 
automation might be used in library work. 


Automation can be expected to displace 
many office workers, Coughlin testifies; 
goes to Hill for hearing. (In White 
Collar, Nov. 1955, p. 1.) 


Automation ...facts every worker needs to 
know, by Research Associates. (In 
UE News (Canadian), Feb. 3, 1956, p. 
2-3). 


Automation hits treasury plate printers. 
(AFL News-Reporter, Nov. 4, 1955, p. 1.) 


Automation—how will it affect offices? (In 
Office Equipment and Methods, Jan. 1956, 
p. 16-17.) 


Office conditions will change bringing 
reduction in clerical staff. There will be 
fewer lower-rated jobs and more higher- 
skilled jobs, resulting in a reduction in 
total. salaries which would pay for the 
equipment. 


Automation in industry. (In The Fore- 
man’s Letter, Dec. 22, 1955, p. 1.) 


Automation in the office. (In Topics, Dec. 
1955, p. 12.) 


First in a series of articles. 


Automation—integrated data processing. 
(In Office Equipment and Methods, Jan. 
1956, p. 12-138; 38, 40.) 

The names by which clerical informa- 
tion can be copied. 


Automation: is it blessing or curse for 
radio, TV? (In Tre CIO News, NABET 
ed., Oct. 1955, p. 1- 3 


Automation—it starts with work simplifica- 
tion. (In Office Equipment and Methods, 
Jan. 1956, p. 10-11.) 


Automation, magic and menace. (In 
UAW.-A.F.L. Auto Worker, March 1956, 
p. 4-6.) 

The article surveys prospects and 
problems from the point of view of those 
likely to be affected. Summarizes the 
arguments for and against. 


Automation moves into Canadian railway 


offices. (In The Railway Clerk, Jan. 15, 
1956, p. 13.) 
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“Automation”; news behind the noise. By 
Herbert Solow. (In Fortune, April 1956, 
p. 150-155, 160, 164+ .) 

Gives various definitions many arising 
from the numerous conferences on auto- 
mation. Discusses automation as it affects 
the automotive industry, the electronics 
industry and various other industries, also 
computers. On page 170 there is a short 
account of mechanization progress in 
Russia. 


Automation: promise and problems, by 
Walter P. Reuther. (In International 
Free Trade Union News, March 1956, 
p. 3-4.) 

Excerpts from MReuther’s testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Economic 


Stabilization of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report. 


Automation safeguards proposed; CIO 
urges’ 30-hour week, more purchasing 
power as “cushions” to meet the effects 
of automation. (In International Wood- 
worker, Nov. 9, 1955, p. 15.) 

Automation: some human problems. By 
W.E. Vannah. (In Personnel, Sept. 1955. 
p. 100-106.) 


Bibliography: p. 106. 


Partial contents:—Present applications, 
labour opinion, some case histories, auto- 
mation in the office, effects on collective- 
bargaining contracts. 


Automation—some social aspects, by H. de 
Bivort. (In The International Labour 
Review, Dec. 1955, p. 467-495.) 

Discusses the problems raised by auto- 
mation in the light of the experience 
of countries in which it has begun to 
develop. 


Automation—the new technology, by John 
Diebold. (In Harvard Business Review, 
Nov.-Dec. 1953, p. 63-71.) 

Automation will make possible new, 
more comprehensive and more economical 
services. Includes paragraphs on the busi- 
nessman’s viewpoint and applications to 
industry. 


Automation to usher in New Day. (In 
B.C. Lumber Worker, Nov. 1955, p. 13- 
14, 2nd issue.) 


Automation: what it is and what it is 
not, by James E. Myers. (In Special 
Inbraries, Sept. 1955, p. 308-313.) 


Partial contents:—Definition, the elec- 
tronic computer, job redistribution. 


Automation—What’s it all about? By 
William B. Forbes. (In Office Equip- 
ment and Methods, Jan. 1956, p. 8-9; 
43-44.) 

Summarizes the limitations of electric 
computers and emphasizes that human 
minds decide the questions, facts and 
instructions given to machines. 


Automation—will it cause unemployment? 
(In Office Equipment and Methods, Jan. 
1956, p. 14-15.) 

Specialists will be on the increase. 
Much of the unemployment will be 


“hidden”. There will be more displace- 
ment in the office than in the factory. 


BENDINER, Ropert. The age of the 
thinking robot, and what it will mean to 
us. Detroit, UAW-CIO Education Dept., 
8000 E. Jefferson Ave., 1955. 7 p. 


Reprinted from The Reporter, April 7, 

1955. 

Discusses the advantages of automa- 
tion and the effect of automation on the 
unemployment outlook. There will be 
greater need for higher skills. 


Britain goes all out for automation. (In 
The Butcher Workman, Nov. 1955, p. 16- 
17.) 

Great Britain is rapidly coming to the 
front in automation. There will be a 
development in the educational system for 
the demand for scientists, engineers and 
other skilled men will increase. 


British trade unions welcome automation, 
with some reservations. (In Informa- 
tion, United Steelworkers of America, 
Sept.-Oct. 1955, p. 7-8.) 

British unions believe the result will 
be higher wages, better working condi- 
tions and more leisure. Full employment 
is essential. 


British workers face automation. (In The 
Carpenter, Dec. 1955, p. 10-12.) 


Discusses the effect of automation on 
various industries. Education and train- 
ing of the labour force will develop 
especially in science and engineering. Fear 
of unemployment is over-rated. 


Can we survive technology? By J. Von 
Neumann. (In Fortune, June 1955, p. 
106+.) 

Includes a _ section:—“Alchemy” and 
automation, the usual improvements with- 
in an organization. Also mentioned are 
improvements in transportation and the 
possibility of controlling climate, includ- 
ing rain making. 


Carry on automation: business must share 
social work. (In The IUE-CIO News, 
Nov. 7, 1955, p. 9.) 


The challenge of automation. (In Litho- 
graphers’ Journal, Nov. 1955, p. 13-  .) 
Paper delivered by J. Conway at a 
recent National Conference on Automa- 
tion, considers chiefly the effect on the 
automotive industries and mentions the 
difficulty of the older workers. We should 
concentrate on the use of automation for 
the good of all. 


The challenge of automation, by J. R. 
Shapiro. (In Canadian Unionist, Jan 
Feb. 1955, p. 9.) 


First of a series of radio addresses. 


CIO gives congressional committee plan for 
cushioning effects of automation. (In 
The Brewery Worker, Nov. 1955, p. 13.) 


Congress delves into automation. (In 
Business Week, Oct. 22, 1955, p. 30-31.) 


The U.S. government considers what it 
should do to prepare for automation. 


A critical appraisal—a government that no 
longer leads, by James A. Campbell. 
(In The Government Standard, Dec. 23, 
1955-007 ale) 


The drive for efficiency through automa- 
tion brings a fundamental question to 
the fore—what’s the answer? By George 
L. Greengrass. (In Railway Carmen’s 
Journal, Nov. 1955, p. 10-12.) 

Automation as it affects the railway 
industry has already caused unemploy- 
ment. Retraining programs could estab- 
lish job diversification. Skilled labour is 
in demand. 


The education department reports, automa- 
tion is viewed by Rochester Joint Board. 
(In The Advance, March 15, 1956, p. 9.) 

A digest of Ted Silvey’s remarks before 
the Rochester Joint Board covering 
development of machinery, technology, 
industrial revolution and automation, and 
the role the labour movement has played 
in these developments. 


Electrical workers beat automation. (In 
The Electrical Workers’ Journal, Feb. 
1956, p. 18-19; 61-62.) 

What local unions in the electrical 
industry are doing to meet the problems 
of automation. 


Electronics goes modern, by E. L. Van 
Deusen. (In Fortune, June 1955, p. 
132+ .) 

Electronics, key to automation of many 
other industries, is itself becoming 
mechanized. 
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Facing up to automation, by Walter 
Reuther. (In The Canadian Unionist, 
Sept, 1955, p. 325-326.) 

Automation gives promise of improved 
living conditions and increased leisure. 


Science and technology are giving us the 
tools for economic abundance. 


First national conference of white-collar 
workers discusses office automation. (In 
The Canadian Unionist, Oct. 1955, p. 426.) 


For small business as well as large there 
are many opportunities in automation, by 
Carroll W. Boyce. (In The Monitor, 
Oct.-Noy. 1955, p. 14-17; 34.) 


Hardships in automation seen;  sub- 
committee has recommendation after 
investigation. (In Trainmen News, Dec. 
19, 1955, p. 2.) 


How automation hits a plant, by M. 
Richmond. (In Factory Management & 
Maintenance, Nov. 1955, p. 138-140.) 


Automation as used in Emerson Radio 
& Phonograph Corporation. 


How much automation for your plant? 
By Annesta R. Gardner. (In Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry, Feb. 1954, 
p. 62-68.) 

The automated plant is here now in 


industries using mechanized automatic 
handling, e.g. Ford Motor Company. 


How to evaluate automation, by James R. 
Bright. (In Harvard Business Review, 
July-Aug. 1955, p. 101-111.) 

It still takes managerial thought and 


skill to achieve the economic and socially 
desirable level of mechanization. 


The impact of automation and the workers, 
by T. F. Silvey. (In Free Labour World, 
Oct. 1955, p. 24-29.) 


Implications of automation, by Walter S. 
Buckingham, Jr. (In Monthly Labor 
Review, May 1955, p. 519-523.) 

Partial contents:—Industrial and _ eco- 
nomic implications, Potential uses, Effect 


on industrial operations, Effect on the 
labour force. 


Kennedy on automation: protection for all 


“Rails” urged. (In Trainman News, 
Ooi, Gilly WO io. Ae Bs) 

Labor can handle automation, by Carl 
Huhndorff. (In Machinists Monthly 
Journal, April 1955, p. 119-123.) 

Automation is not really new. There 


will be an orderly transition from mass 
production as we know it. The human 
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element is still necessary. The article 
gives a description of the way automa- 
tion works. 


Merged labor sure to hunt 32-hour week; 
automation’s answer. (In The Guardian, 
Oct. 26, 1955, p. 3.) 


Newspaper makes survey—automation in 
the Federal Service. (In The Govern- 
ment Standard, Feb. 24, 1956, p. 3.) 

Reprinted from the Wall Street Journal, 
Feb 17, 1956. 
There will be a reduction in paper work. 


The Government is increasing its use of 
electronic devices. 


Office automation; what’s happening in 
CNR accounting? (In Canadian National 
Magazine, Jan. 1955, p. 4-5.) 


A question and answer interview. 
Brings out many pertinent points. 


Personnel executives differ with Bell system 
on automation effects, so does the U.S. 
Congress—and CWA. (In The CWA 
News, Jan. 1956, p. 7.) 


Planning for automation: one company’s 
experience, by Del S. Harder. (In 
Automation, v. 1, p. 46. Abstracted in 
Management Review, May 1955, p. 310- 
Sle) 


Automation as 
Motor Company. 


applied in the Ford 


The promise of automation, America’s next 
twenty years, Part II, by Peter F. 
Drucker. (In Harper's Magazine, April 
1955, p. 41-47.) 

Automation’s most important impact will 


not be on unemployment but on the 
qualifications and functions of employees. 


“Push-button” factories could mean fewer 
accidents. (In The Garment Worker, 
Janiwl956) ios 195) 


Reuther urges shorter hours as automation 
age “cushion”. (In The CIO News, 
Oct. 24, 1955, p. 6-7.) 


Preparation demanded for shorter shifts. 


A review of automatic technology, by E. 
Weinberg. (In Monthly Labour Review, 
June 1955, p. 637-644.) 

Bibliographical foot-notes. 


Partial contents:—Background, 
developments, outlook. 


Roy, Ross. The challenge of automation. 
Detroit, Ross Roy Inc., 2751 E. Jefferson 
Ave., 1955. 5 leaves. 


Also appears in Special Libraries, Sept. 
1955, p. 315-316.) 


recent 


Text of speech delivered in Detroit, 
June 13, 1955, to the Special Libraries 
Association. 

Increased production presupposes in- 
creased sales and production. Manage- 
ment must co-ordinate all three. Special 
librarians have the opportunity of con- 
tributing to the increased productivity of 
the company they work for. 


Shorter hours to meet automation urged 
by labor. (In The Elevator Constructor, 
Dec. 1955, p. 4.) 


Snags in automation outlined—Keenan, 
Beirne stress need for cooperation. (In 
AFL-CIO News, Feb. 4, 1956, p. 2.) 


Some problems of automation. (In Scope, 
Sept. 1955, p. 44-51.) 
Automation ealls for higher technicians. 
Tts effects will not be widespread and 
changes will come gradually. Other points 
considered are consumer benefits, working 
advantages, management’s task. 


Statement of James P. Mitchell, USS. 
Secretary of Labor on automation and 
technological change before the Sub- 
committee on Economic Stabilization of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, Oct. 24, 1955. (In News from 
the U.S. Dept. of Labor, Oct. 25, 1955.) 
9 p. 

Mr. Mitchell defines automation. Its 
application will mean no overwhelming 
problems of readjustment. The effect will 
reduce routine repetitious jobs and all 
workers will move to levels of higher 
attainment. The U.S. Dept. of Labor is 
studying the development of the skills of 
the working force and government respon- 
sibility for a smooth transition is recog- 
nized. 


Technological change on the railroads— 
what it means—studies show impact of 
automation in industry. (In Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Journal, Dec. 1955, p. 18.) 


Technological changes of automation have 
affected railroad workers tremendously 
since 1947. (In The United Rubber 
Worker, Dec. 1955, p. 13.) 


The technology of automation, by Hon. 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (In Congres- 
sional Record, Proceedings and Debates 
of the 84th Congress, Ist sess., whole 
issue, p. 1-7.) 


There is no need to fear automation, by 
J. J. Brown. (In Canadian Business, Oct. 
1955, p. 30-34.) 

Changeover will be gradual and there 
will be time for displaced workers to be 
absorbed and the expanding economy will 
also help. There will be a gradual up- 
grading of the quality of labour. 


Towards the automatic factory. London, 
PEP (Political and Economic Planning) 
1955. (In Planning, June 13, 1955, p. 65- 
84.) 

Partial contents:—Operation and con- 
trol, prospects for the future, problems, 
implications. 


Union leaders detail automation’s impact 
on their industries before Congressmen. 
(In The United Rubber Worker, Dec. 
1955; p. 7.) 


Unionism—answer to automation, by O. 
Wm. Blaier. (In The Carpenter, Feb. 
1955, p. 5-8; Nov. 1955, p. 10-12.) 

Labour must share in the benefits of 


automation and American workers will be 
more than ever dependent on their unions. 


What automation means, by F. G. Wool- 
lard. (In Personnel Management & 
Industrial Equipment. 


1. Sept. 1955, p. 144— 
Factory personnel of the future. 


2. Oct. 1955, p. 228— 
How the robot factory will affect 
people’s jobs. 
3. Nov. 1955, p. 288— 
New machines for better living.) 
Address to the Margate Conference on 
the automatic factory. Automation will 
ultimately mean improvement in living 
standards. Management and government 
must face the problem of displacement. 
Strikes must be avoided at all costs. 
Automation can apply only to certain 
types of production. It is a device to 
make work easier and better. 


What automation means to America, by 
C. W. Boyce. (In Factory Management 
and Maintenance, Sept. 1955, p. 84-90.) 

Partial contents:—Threats to automa- 
tion, “Preserving” jobs. Labour supply. 
Shorter hours. Labour demand. Future 
of automation. 


What did the automation hearings accom- 
plish? (In United Rubber Worker, Jan. 
1956, p. 5.) 


Where automation starts, by The Editor. 
(In Office Equipment and Methods, Jan. 
1956, p. 7.) 

Automation means technological progress. 


Will automation wipe out your job? If 
the workers of the nation are to share 
in the fruits, they will have to do it 
through strong democratic unions. By 
O.W.Blainer. (In The American Federa- 
tionist, Dec. 1955, p. 28-29.) 


Women may be hurt most by automation. 
(In The Paper Maker, Dec. 1955, p. 7.) 
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Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 
Tables H-1 to H-5—Industrial Accidents 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 18, 1956 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

othr Sexestraran seme concn meres 5,524 99 407 1,572 2,031 964 451 
Acricultural.stes.qcnedt c oereies 688 ‘3 42 157 193 271 23 
Non-Agricultural..-2...2.2.-:.0.52- 4,836 97 365 1,415 1,838 693 428 

Mill ess ees, Steg en. erent. Ws cao eons he 4,248 81 322 1,228 1,512 758 347 
Aarictl tural: cc rnen nauk see 669 Ld 41 155 187 262 22 
Non-Agriculturalin.c.0- pee eens 3,579 79 281 1,073 1,325 496 325 

ema lesan eateries cose neice 1,276 18 85 344 519 206 104 
Agricultural .passn cote serio 19 8 * ke s = - 
Non-=Agrioutturals,sieceecue. eee e 1,257 18 84 342 513 197 103 

AIA pase. er sms -coebttas see ee 5,524 99 407 1,572 2,031 964 451 
14-19 ‘Veare x crac etter 6 oamey 492 13 37 183 154 77 28 
ZO PA WEAN Biya css Ateies inte actos Chas 723 17 54 233 243 127 49 
DE AASV GATAN yin naar oey eee aes 2,593 46 183 730 960 456 218 
A564 Wears’. vuln arts ieorece sce eas 1,503 21 114 381 583 266 138 
65 YEATS ANGOVES:. jniccs ssccaeme snes 213 * 19 45 91 38 18 

Persons with Jobs 

Allistatdsi groupsins «ac sete nenneet ae 5,216 91 871 1,441 1,954 924 435 
Miales 00.0 freyaetuadtedto rte meta 3,974 73 290 1,112 1,441 724 334 
Bema legion. Anca. con eaventites iienthes 1,242 18 81 329 513 200 101 
A OMIGULDULAL! Mractiteen.crnencre Att ase 678 = 41 154 190 268 23 
NoneAericulturats., icc csansccencay 4,538 89 330 1,287 1,764 656 412 

Pardwor cers toncni tate sad een Ne eel 4,103 74 289 1,161 1,624 587 368 
IMaIGS Se fete. tien ne eager ee 2,959 58 216 853 1, 146 411 275 
UES) Co SSN oe PCO Oreo on 1,144 16 73 308 478 176 93 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

Both Sexestcar octal wins «bertteniine 308 * 36 131 77 40 16 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

ROCHISOxXES wevndcsceatin tea atten 5,111 157 468 1, 436 1,644 937 469 
WMSLGS i deta nine acta ont nsrthetioe els 1,045 51 107 254 305 216 112 
Hemialesia, jasteiyea ton ee oleae eer 4,066 106 361 1,182 1,339 721 357 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sources: D.B.S8. Labour Force Survey 


13—18 months..... 
19—and over...... 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Feb. 18, 1956 Jan. 21, 1956 Feb. 19, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seekirg 
Total Full-Time |} Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (?) Work(!) Work(?) 
Leeeaieanierieiverimi th: 325 293 299 281 404 375 
LOS ae CO aks 308 278 286 269 379 357 
Grane akieeiie MOC ee shee 70 — 82 — 69 _ 
SAS Hh OM ae Boo ee Hs 166 = 154 _ 193 = 
rereis  Peteme oles vain < 51 — 29 _- ue = 
Greet tateye  a(areisns aula olor 11 — * — 26 — 

* oes. * — * > 
re an * = * = * = 
BRERA Di 8 eR A te 17 15 13 12 25 18 
ad % * ‘i * * x 
hoe isha wiais He aera ererate 13 ll » beg 17 14 


©) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


1949—Average......... 
1950—Average.......... 


1951—Average...... 
1952—Average...... 
1953—A verage...... 


1954—Average............-. 
1955—Average.............. 


February......... 


October. .-4.7.. 


November... 


December........ 


1956—January.......... 


. Utilities, 
gi lee : Transport- bose aa Supple- 
‘ ation, ervices, mentary 
Foreeiny . Manu- Construc- Communi- | (including Labour Total 
Trappin 2 facturing tion cation, Govern- Income 
Mining : Storage, ment) 
Trade 
49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
74 344 78 276 262 38 1,072 
71 318 60 257 250 35 991 
68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
69 340 72 273 258 37 1,049 
77 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 
80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
end 81 353 92 282 261 39 1,108 
LAbe 81 355 93 285 273 39 1,126 
Sete 82 358 99 289 271 40 1,139 
83 357 89 290 274 40 1,133 
81 363 80 290 272 39 1,125 
ae 75 352 68 278 268 39 1,080 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At February 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,548,885 
TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls. (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month aT oe ss — 
Aggregate} Average oer _ |Aggregate| Average spe! 
Employ- |" Weekly |Wagesand| V2eesand| Employ- |" Weekly |Wagesand| Woaesand 
Se Payrolls | Salaries eS Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 
1947—Average.............0085 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
1948—A verage.............00-- 99-7 93-2 93-2 40-06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949-—A Verage..k ovesisaissivisess 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average ...........-..05 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average.........--00000 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—A verage............-200- 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1953—A verage...........20000. 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.36 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954—Average............000ee 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
TOSS AWELaPOseecicecectsiciecisiere 112-5 160-1 141-7 60.87 109-3 158-4 144-1 63.34 
1953—Jan. 1 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. 1.. 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Mar. 1 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apres 15. 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
May 1 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June 1 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July 1 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug. 1 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept. 1 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct: 1 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
INOwialiSecraccanscrahacion 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
WDECie lL wccexcueoreses reas 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
1054—Janiel 90s 64 is cece sevetess arts 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
112-5 157-2 139-2 59.7 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
107-4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 
111-7 158-8 141-4 60.7 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 
115-3 164-1 141-7 60.87 111-6 161-5 143-9 | 63.28 
116-1 166-0 142-3 61.13 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
118-3 169-0 142-2 61.11 114-0 164-9 143-8 63.24 
118°5 170°4 143-1 61.49 113-4 166-2 145-6 64.04 
118-2 171-4 144-3 61.97 112-8 166-5 146-8 64.54 
117-9 170-9 144-4 62.02 112-3 166-3 147-2 64.71 
114°6 162-2 140-9 60.54 109-8 156-9 145-2 62.47 
BG Dye Le ctnecste wis) ssstersfercarsie 112-5 164-3 145-3 62.43 110-3 164-1 147-9 65.05 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
dtipamance and Ma estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 


AND SALARIES 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment 
Index Numbers 
Area 
Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 
1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces 
Newfoundland Phi tait sea cases BES. aA sal -i) a dle </oiniesaieictateierecsot 123-0 125-1 113-9 
RNCG MUG WATO: EAN Go. oc pss cis os Gaciecishvek oe'sen ate 105-9 113-4 96-7 
TSE ASUS ES sh ae ie ee I ee og tai | 96-7 99-5 91-7 
New Brunswick 110-6 107-4 96-3 
RAR OC Scat, tte cha cee dion se sudteea oui oe Seles 112-5 115-6 105-7 
NOTRE Pe cae Aa cite since ear ce arelaveainte“als sieves 114-0 115-3 107-4 
LACES A ge OOO E Oe St a See ee 103-0 105-2 100-7 
Saskatchewan 107-8 113-3 107-8 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) 132-2 133-6 123-7 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 108-9 111-4 99-8 
Gamage: coe masca: kaneis ia aleatiosebisese 112°5 114-6 105:8 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
BS begd ET cate setae st ceYo o aele NS werden foae.cieh #3. 114°3 110-2 108-6 
PP GBC Vs eee ciclosia slo ieisiioe ssle'ae plata 5 mailto 83-8 89-1 89-8 
Be dete cer Cae de ie tine bei vale seme Seis elses 115-6 119-5 110-6 
SE Nat fol tes SER BRE e Seance aco ae eee aoe 111-8 106-5 104-6 
PME DEO sea aye tan nuts el ons eons mais = he esinstos 104-0 106-2 102-0 
HOPI TOOKG yor cca tar aris) aoe weeps Siarnie g 103-7 104-9 100-0 
Three Rivers.. 105-5 108-4 93-2 
Drummondville 78:3 77-6 74-1 
Montreal....... 114-4 116-0 107-1 
PO GOW ESTING a5 wos Severe c disysve ele ac aterm 'wsascke 112-7 115-7 109-4 
PRET IS OTOP Hen os Ns tehsil ae iola whens stato sebets en 95-8 96-5 91-4 
OL ge ee A SE ie ie Ce eae eee Se 3 eee 78-3 79-1 149-3 
Rianeary BP allgiens -se deneroiaiate's.«\eie velseree wars ne an fea 115-2 117-9 114-0 
SEAR AENOTINGS Acris ae cele nal wal nee areata. oie Rete 102-6 102-9 112-4 
Toronto Seiad 124-6 125-5 118-2 
Hamilton... 108-9 110-1 99-3 
Brantford 88-8 88-3 82-3 
CGSLG a sisierateainee 104-3 105-7 92-4 
Kitchener 105-5 106-9 100-3 
udbury 130-9 132-6 129-4 
OAD At Pe co a sta a TIRE invoke (ak A 6, iw. sale abe lsiete, eicie'es 110-8 110-5 106-4 
EE RE CE ae ee Oe ee ee ee Ee eee 122-8 124-1 110-7 
Windsor 106-1 108-1 81-2 
Sault Ste. Marie 119-2 119-2 96-2 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur 104-8 108-5 96-4 
Winnipeg 102-9 106-5 100-8 
POM aa take A io ais et AS as Bia Aa ae Oise ehninjeteed are 00 109-2 112-9 109-8 
Saskatoon 111-2 114-9 111-4 
Edmonton 155-5 159-5 141-7 
Calgary 139-6 142-9 131-3 
Vancouver 108-3 110-7 100-0 
ae Diey fe Mee ee On ee Sa Sere eee AP oer eee 114-9 120-3 108-5 
| 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 


1956 1956 1955 
54.40 52.67 52.43 
47.48 45.11 46.27 
52.63 49.92 50.36 
54.77 53.55 52.21 
59.88 58.44 57.76 
64.93 62.70 62.61 
59.08 58.23 57.27 
58.95 58.09 56.98 
64.86 62.53 62.05 
67.30 65.21 64.82 
62.43 60.54 60.15 
45.81 44.85 44.17 
62.93 61.87 60.06 
52.15 48 .03 48.68 
51.10 49.83 49.43 
52.41 49.75 49.16 
52.53 50.50 49.81 
58.29 56.75 56.59 
54.78 52,53 54.58 
61.67 58.83 58.50: 
57.75 56.32 55.72 
66.48 64.10 63.54 
66.98 65.48 72.79 
71.06 68.98 68.96 
72.89 70.66 70.87 
65.88 63.52 63.64 
67.61 65.62 63.78 
61.19 59.45 59.68 
57.75 53.54 54.81 
59.91 58.22 58.15 
78.15 76.13 74.32 
59.16 57.88 57.73 
73.65 72.25 73.11 
72.53 61.54 70.27 
76.97 75.23 68.26 
63.82 64.18 60.99 
56.40 55.07 54.86 
56.88 56.52 54.67 
55.06 54.70 54.04 
60.02 57.10 58.73 
61.09 59.76 59.55 
64.71 63.01 62.48 
60.93 60.24 59.74 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industry 


Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 | Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

SULT E TUT YAS AU Beer Aare Stem CoO Re MINE Sint Sac rieierera Ree 114-3 114-4 110-2 76.82 73.66 23 -40 
MeGaleminina ee eae, os Ace itayt uestocnnscnrecheemararie 118-7 117-8 112-0 78.35 75.13 76.19 
(0 ol Scat a ae A RNa es eee APR Fore cay 76-6 76-5 81-1 69.20 68.11 69.25 
Obhoriimetale Ae wee. tae we wes ee sit MeO 157-9 156-3 140-9 82.48 78.33 79.92 
Pe LS ater aete erin ir otsaitlen bro Os Gace corer a SE aE et 105-4 106-0 105-2 76.56 73.47 71.20 
Coal cena seas 68-2 71-1 75-3 64.24 62.78 59.34 
Oilvandmabural gas Gre. n ce Seow aco e te wee ; 227-7 220-8 204-0 88.68 84.77 85.66 
NORTE Gal eo castretiemsiie + Sone tacts me asatuenepergetat anced 122-1 124-8 117-0 70.77 67.87 67.48 
Map ULACtHring co tiscnc tne oc ccs capaatete snide Ree 110-3 109-8 103-6 65.05 62.47 62.53 
Hoodsand! DEVeErages ta est ov 6 ee amsrelors acpebraeeios = 98-5 99-4 96-4 58.18 56.95 56.15 
NIGAD Prous ety na: east tkbncett ines mapas 117-2 118-1 113-0 66.43 63.80 65.91 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .... 70-1 70-0 69-6 53.20 49.20 49-90 
Graintmill prodwots, co) o: oo.2 vans ak chasinee sabi 101-0 103-0 102-1 61.96 60.25 58.74 
Bread and other bakery products...............- 107-8 108-5 103-1 54.10 55.16 52.52 
Biscuitsiand crackers. ).cy seme css si cess nse 87-5 84-6 89-0 49.05 46.00 45.33 
Distilled and malt LqQuors.;..05.055 00.05 5s enero 98-8 104-2 97-8 72.58 74.20 69.96 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............see000+ 104-6 96-7 109-2 54.56 56.88 52.96 
Rubber products. secs cae a nema seemed 111-1 111-3 102-5 66.20 63.80 64.09 
HESATHER PLOCUCES a eee. arene ccc tenons eek rate be 90-5 87-9 86-1 45.35 42.22 43.17 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 93-2 90-5 88-8 43.26 39.32 41.16 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 88-3 87-4 80-9 53.19 50.50 51.57 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 90-3 89-5 81-9 51.09 47.41 48.34 
Woollen: so0dse tian ce stn uc mts eiatchaeen ace 74-2 73-8 69-7 51.05 48.68 49.75 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................45- 89-8 89-2 86-6 58.96 57.40 57.83 
Clothing (textile'and fur)... 00. cence vee acini 95-4 91-7 90-1 43.02 38.56 42.25 
Mienisiclothing st cits os «Ate nes ates ote oe seieta 99-8 97-3 92-5 41.93 37.67 40.96 
Women sclothinges. cqcics cra eaten set Pe cease owes 96-5 88-1 95-4 44.18 38.53 42.97 
Wi b COOdS) «sae tenia ot net rare ok Rees 83-7 83-5 78-0 43.68 40.04 42.95 
Woodsproductescmer cel c tas meen con heehee ee 103-1 103-8 98-1 57.10 54.36 55.77 
Sawiand' planing Misc. veveo- css serene ores 103-2 104-2 100-0 59.22 56.32 58.02 
HURL eect tanec es oh Grae sticks Meee eae ke 108-2 109-0 102-5 54.44 51.34 52.62 
Otherwood productanccncsc ne toccckok nee 93-1 92-8 81-9 52.03 50.86 50.45 
Raper proaucts:.4 en memane cst eno Gk ation 117-3 118-6 111-0 76.76 75.38 73.40 
Pulp and paper mills. 119-4 120-8 113-9 82.71 81.96 78.90 
Other paper products... cc cn ca cee wes ‘ 112-3 113-0 103-7 61.30 58.16 58.68 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 112-9 112-6 110-7 69.63 68.55 66.21 
Iron vandisteel products. a: successes seas eat 107-5 106-2 96-4 73.06 69.93 68.50 
Agricultural implements........6c..0000% cova eae ies 67-5 64-4 70-0 72.90 70.56 71.06 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 132-9 128-1 126-7 75.08 72.28 73.42 
Hardware'and! COO nscx 0 -nem sonore ce eee ere 107-7 106-6 97-6 67.66 65.12 64.52 
Heating and cooking appliances..............-... 100-8 97-9 93-8 64.38 59.85 59.61 
TyOM CABUINM Sh eee eth yhoo 105-8 102-6 85-0 T1.75 68.18 67.11 
Machineryamig arc caccoenn tet tek cucarieen ae 113-3 112-3 105-7 71.99 68.65 67.43 
Primary. ron ane Steel: ones secs cone © ee PE 114-5 114-4 94-3 80.36 78.54 72.71 
Sheet) metal products: .<.x.c.cccswaie iv <e ae sows 105-7 107-4 97-8 69.55 64.61 66.16 
Transportation equipment............6...:00 ee eee 130-0 128-6 121-4 71.79 67.04 71.02 
ADLCLAIG LANG DATS asian itcchaieainesin Gtr meen 344-9 344-8 331-8 77.83 75.03 75.00 
Motor-VeHiclesi,, mntuor co i kie arcana: ee ecb 113-2 113-0 88-7 76.68 64.13 78.79 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 93-0 92-6 113-9 71.31 68.24 72.96 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 90-4 90-0 79-9 64.43 63.61 64.26 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................00. 144-2 135-0 133-4 66.81 62.02 63.24 
Non-ferrous metal products...........0.c00cceeeees 137-8 128-2 119-5 73.82 72.59 70.73 
AMMINUMSproGuets. oss Hales inhi ea Reet een 127-7 132-1 121-5 68.26 68.23 67.13 
Brass:and copper products. s.usstcaewesek seen n 111-9 111-7 102-3 70.71 66.77 67.22 
Smelting Aucd.renning yess. ch sae eattene semi ane 145-0 149-9 139-5 80.13 79.86 76.88 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 0.00. 143-3 144-3 132°3 70.71 66.81 67.21 
Non-metallic mineral products................000. 124-8 125-6 109-9 68.01 64.25 65.71 
Clay products: chamon mite wn acre en ate ce 106-8 108-5 97-0 66.46 62.60 62. 60 
Glsasand glass products: sisi ane sehen eens 128-0 128-3 115-9 67.19 62.75 64. 292 
Products of petroleum and coal........... 00.000 126-5 126-9 119-4 89.52 91.74 87.08 
Chemical produotsten aes sosicicye av ere 3 123-9 122-8 119-5 71.68 71.15 68. 60 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 113-2 113-1 108-2 66.89 65.23 63. 47 
Acids, -alkalis'and: salts: 2 cee vas coteeee renee 128-3 126-2 122-1 79.61 80.54 76.8 9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 1036 103-5 99-4 56.46 54.07 54.48 
COTS brUCtlomy i eiilents ina soe enna ae EEN 102-0 105-1 91-1 65.83 58.71 6 2.36 
Building and striecturésiucan.ccmesnu oss eterna cole 111°5 110°3 7 +2 70.63 61.63 66.19 
Building ister sect wie senna een nee 117-6 116-7 98-6 70.18 61.01 64.81 
Hn Rineeritige WoOrkKeaiss.o coc ies watches 85-5 82-6 90-7 73.27 65.41 72.84 
Highways, bridges and streets.................005 86-8 96-9 81-5 55.90 53.36 55.11 
BORVICO ss cae airic aie aah ie el Set RN cans Oe 115-1 115-4 108-6 42.06 41.64 39.90 
Hotels‘and restauranteia cc ct.1ccnoueoeees knees 108+7 109-1 103-4 35.81 35.82 34.70 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 103-3 104-0 100°3 38.35 37.44 36.93 
Industrial composite......................0.000005 112-5 114-6 105-8 62.43 60.54 60.25 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 


JUL PE FY eR eye A a 
British Columbia (2)............... 


(:) Includes Northwest Territories. 


(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


(in cents) 
Feb. 1) Jan. 17) Feb. 1) i Beb. 1°) Jan. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 

FERS Rp 48 41-2 38-1 40-1 137-4 150-0 
cae te crn Seid 41.2 37-9 40-7 132-9 133-0 
eas ois gss ai oe fees 41-8 40-9 42-4 132-6 135-1 
ne aspera aaa 42-5 40-2 42-1 132-0 132-3 
DER aaNG Ethel s eieicmsasene 40-7 38-7 40-6 155-4 154-8 
Sie AAR Oe es 40-7 38-4 40-0 139-2 140-8 
Sega etase a isie, spate vasa e 39-8 39-8 40-0 151-9 151-5 
SF terete We 40-1 38-4 40-6 153-5 153-4 
Se ae ane tic 37-9 36-8 38-8 177-4 178-4 


Feb. 1, 
1955 


139-0 
123-4 
126 +2 
128-1 
150-4 
136-3 
148-0 
150-3 
171-0 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obteinable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. ) 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours 


ings Wages 

Industry ee ee ee oe eee 
Feb.1|Jan. 1|Feb.1)Feb. 1)Jan. 1/Feb.1|Feb. 1)Jan. 1)Feb. 1 

1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 

no. | no. | cts. | ets. | cts. $ $ $ 
3-8} 42-0} 43-5] 166-2) 165-1) 160-3} 72.80) 69.34] 69.73: 
. 42-2) 44-8) 170-7] 169-4] 163-6] 75.11] 71.49] 73.29 
*8| 44-9) 46-9) 140-3] 140-4] 139-1] 64.26] 63.04] 65.24 
-1} 40-9] 43-7) 185-9} 184-6] 178-5] 80.12] 75.50) 78.00 
-1| 41-7) 41-4) 160-6] 159-7) 156-0) 69.22) 66.59! 64.58 
-8} 40-7} 39-2) 151-3) 151-5] 147-9] 63.24] 61.66] 57.98 
Onl std mabiral G9 otc somone nse 6 semi nace ee 46-1} 44-2} 47-6} 181-5] 179-7] 175-2} 83.67] 79.43] 83.40 
NOTE FING LOL ee os ica ap, ates Seis ote ops ate arta ein etiale ees 44-2) 41-G| 42-5) 156-9] 156-7] 153-6] 69.35] 65.66] 65.28 
SORTER ee Bee on a Soares OE Se Eee ee aes he 41-1} 39-0) 41-0} 147-3) 147-5] 142-7) 60.54) 57.53] 58.51 
Food and beverages. 5 40-7} 38-6) 40-7] 130-1] 131-4] 128-5] 52.95} 50.72] 51.08. 
Meat products 22% <ssescisascweaes Etre eee 39-8} 38-1] 40-4] 155-6) 153-1] 153-7] 61.93] 58.33] 62.09 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 40-7} 35-0] 39-3] 118-3] 117-8] 108-8] 48.15] 41.23] 42.76 
Grama productat.. cesar oe ace 41-2) 38-7} 40-2} 141-9] 140-8] 136-0] 58.46] 55.90] 54.67 
Bread and other bakery products.................... 43-2) 42-8) 43-0) 113-4] 115-3] 108-1] 48.99] 49.35] 46.48 
Distilled-andimalt liquors*.o20 2.2 inne esse eee 39-6} 40-5} 39-8! 167-5] 167-4} 160-4] 66.33] 67.80] 63.84 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........0.-.2s-0e0eeee 40-7| 39-2) 40-4] 124-4] 135-0} 121-6] 50.63] 52.92} 49.13: 
uber Droducte Nes saree ee sins << ecclesia eee 41-3} 39-4) 42-C! 152-2] 151-0} 145-6] 62.86] 59.49] 61.15 
eather products +925 os saree ine sie ost eens 41-1] 37-3) 40-1] 103-7] 193-8] 100-4] 42.62] 38.72] 40.26 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...................-. 40-7| 36-2) 39-4) 99-7) 98-9] 96-9] 40.58) 35.80) 38.18 
Textile products (except clothing)................2..... 43-3) 40-7) 42-7) 112-9) 112-2] 110-8} 48.89] 45.67] 47.31 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 42-1) 39-2) 40-7) 113-4} 111-1} 111-8) 47.74] 43.55] 45.50. 
Wonllan rods ss pees Hoe ae benno cre os *...| 43-8] 41-0] 43-8] 106-3] 105-7] 104-2] 46.56] 43.34] 45.64 
Synthetic textiles and silk. . 5 ae 45-5) 43-4) 45-4) 118-2) 119-7] 116-2] 53.78] 51.95] 52.75. 
Clothing (textile ‘and! fur) 2 .2.04.<.jco0sisesuieascaes ees 39-4) 34-5) 38-3) 98-3] 97-7] 99-2] 38.73] 33 71] 37.9% 
Men’s clothing...... Pro alelard Sigil SER ois BRreAVae Rr Oe 39-1] 34-6) 387-7) 96-8} 95-9] 98-6] 37.85] 33.18] 37.17 
Womens clothings A sty jacccoo oOo ae ee ---| 37-7] 31-5} 36-9} 105-3) 104-1) 104-7] 39.79] 32.79] 38.63 
EGE GGUS eee ome vee ae See Meme ar Oe 41-1) 37-6} 40-0} 97-2} 96-5) 97-1] 39.95) 36.28] 38.84 
SW GOMGDPORUCLSS Per nec. ve laa a chal eae A eS Oe 41-2} 39-4] 41-7] 131-0} 131-1} 127-6} 53.97] 51.65] 53.21 
Dawiand plinmpe nails! ot iscce emcee ae ec 40-3] 38-5] 41-0} 141-0] 140-9} 136-7] 56.82] 54.25] 56.05. 
MUGEN etirel as se ee ach aa eee. 43-1} 40-6] 42-6) 118-6} 118-1] 115-5} 51.12] 47.95] 49.20 
41-8) 41-5) 43-6] 111-3] 112-7] 106-4] 46.52] 46.77] 46.39 
41-7} 41-4) 42-2) 170-9] 170-9] 163-8] 71.27] 70.75| 69.12 
41-9) 42-1) 42-7) 183-4] 183-1] 174-8] 76.84] 77.09] 74.64 

41-2) 39-2) 41-0} 134-2] 132-4] 129-4] 55.29] 51.90] 53.05 

39-6) 39-5) 39-5) 177-4] 175-9} 169-0] 70.25) 69.48] 66.76 
41-7} 40-0} 40-8) 168-4] 166-5} 160-0] 70.22) 66.60! 65.28. 

39-9} 39-7} 40-5} 175-3] 170-9} 170-3] 69.94] 67.85] 68.97 

41-9} 39-6] 41-4] 165-9] 164-9} 165-6] 69.51] 65.30) 68.56 

41-9} 40-4) 41-2) 152-5} 150-5} 145-6] 63.90] 60.80| 59.99 
42-4) 40-2) 39-6) 142-4] 140-0] 141-4] 60.38] 56.28] 55.99: 

41-9] 40-5} 41-4) 166-9] 162-7] 156-2] 69.93] 65.89] 64.67 
Machinery manufacturing 43-0} 40-9] 41-6} 160-8] 158-3] 154-3! 69.14] 64.74] $4.19 
Primary iron and steel............ 41-0} 40-1} 39-7] 188-7] 188-7] 174-5] 77.37] 75.67| 69.28 
Sheet metal products.............. 40-9) 37-9} 40-6} 159-3] 157-6} 154-8] 65.15! 59.73] 62.85 
*Transportation equipment......2<..<s..0<..<cssss04een< 40-3} 37-1] 40-9] 167-2] 165-8] 164-6] 67.38] 61.51] 67.32 
Aircraft and parts 41-9] 40-5] 41-2) 173-5) 170-8] 172-0} 72.70] 69.17] 70.86 
MOlOr Vehicles aie Memes creseicna saa can onthe 39-3} 30-2) 41-2) 179-0] 176-2] 175-6] 70.35] 53.21] 72.35. 
40-1} 38-5] 41-4) 164-5! 162-6] 169-2] 65.96] 62.60] 70.05 

39-1] 38-6} 39-9} 161-4] 161-6] 159-0] 63.11] 62.38] 63.44 
40-9} 37-0] 41-4] 160-1] 162-2] 150-8! 65.48] 60.01] 62.43 

40-9} 40-5] 41-1] 169-1] 169-0] 162-7] 69.16] 68.45! 66.87 
40-4) 40-4] 41-1] 145-5] 146-1] 146-4} 58.78! 59.02] 60.17 

42-5] 40-7] 41-5] 157-7] 153-2] 152-1] 67.02] 62.35] 63.12 

40-6) 40-8] 41-2] 184-7} 185-2) 176-2] 74.99] 75.56] 72.59 
41-5} 38-9] 40-4) 153-1] 150-0} 150-0} 63.54] 58.35] 60.60 
40-5} 38-9} 39-7] 167-4] 168-6] 164-4] 67.80] 65.59| 65.27 

43-2) 40-8] 43-3] 149-4] 149-7] 145-2! 64.54] 61.08] 62.87 
44-0} 42-7) 44-0) 139-5] 139-5} 135-8] 61.38) 59.57] 59.75. 
43-6] 40-7] 43-2] 149-4] 147-6] 144-3] 65.14] 60.07] 62.34 

40-2} 41-7} 40-8} 196-2) 199-4] 190-6] 78.87] 83.15! 77.76 
40-8} 41-0} 41-4) 154-7] 154-7] 148-0] 63.12] 63.43] 61.27 

41-6} 41-1} 41-0} 127-1] 125-2! 123-0] 52.87] 51.46] 50.43 
41-7] 42-4] 42-3) 176-7) 178-0] 169-5] 73.68] 75.47] 71.70 
40-8] 39-3] 41-3] 120-6) 119-8] 117-1] 49.20] 47.08] 48.36 

41-2) 39-1] 41-1] 159-0} 157-6] 153-8! 65.51] 61.62) 63.21 
41-0) 39-0} 40-8) 134-8] 136-5} 131-2] 55.27] 53.24] 53.53 
40-0) 35-2] 39-7) 161-6] 157-1] 152-8] 64.64! 55.30] 60.66 

40-0} 33-8] 39-3] 171-5} 170-1] 163-4] 68.60] 57.49] 64.22 
40-0) 38-7] 40-6} 134-7] 129-1] 128-3] 53.88] 49.96] 52.09 
44-8] 44-2) 45-0) 146-6] 149-0] 141-5] 65.68] 65.86] 63.68 
40-2) 39-8} 40-2) 87-8) 88-1] 85-2] 35.30] 35.06] 34.95 
40-4) 40-3) 40-6) 87-9] 88-3] 84-9] 35.51] 35.58] 34.47 
40-7} 39-6) 40-1) 83-1] 82-9] 81-4] 33.82] 32.83] 32.64 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Sourcr: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.8. 


Period 


Monthly Average 1949. ................- 
Monthly Average 1950. ................. 
Monthly Average 1951.................- 
Monthly Average 1952.................. 
Monthly Average 1953.2... 0... 2c. eee eee 
Monthly Average 1954.................. 
Monthly Average 1955.................. 


Week Preceding: 

Panesry @ AL VOSR cece ss sees 
Haepruare Mes VISD. cc sack case wes aes 
March, CS RS Sa 
April ye 

May ie BORD 2. 5 ce 

June | AT 1 a oe St SP 
July BOSE AR eae eet Oe a 
August Seta he Seen crore, ota 2 
Bepbember ls 195) 1.5 bcc ce cece oss 
Serbo) Bia 8005... 5 ocnc ce ean 


November 1, 1955.... 
Decembersls 1955 soccer <s caee coe oi 


antary | Ae kG Oma cceemcaie ec ccs 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


Per Week 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


cts. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average 

Weekly Average | Consumer Average 

Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 

Earnings Index Harnings 
$ 

41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
43 .82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
48 .82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
59.25 142-1 116-4 122-0 
58 .69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
59.66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
59.31 142-2 116-0 122-6 
59.20 141-9 116-4 121-9 
59.25 142-1 116-8 121-7 
60.09 144-1 116-9 123-3 
60.63 145-4 116-9 124-4 
60.78 145-7 116-9 124-6 
61.47* 147-4 116-8 126-2 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economies and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39-1 and $57.63. 


(}) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 


National Employment Service. 


These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 


forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIs wpe: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Sourcs: Form U.I.C. 757) 


The data on applicants and 


Month 


Date Nearest: 


PAETICNO. ROG eects me 5 waar. 2. vies Sein 
J NSoy nt Bi lead 0 [oa Se en eae can eee eee 
April 1, 1952 
April 1, 1953 
April 1, 1954 


Aryeh QB ae eerie teal mucierottrig Gosssresataies 
yt OGG: cor Maw Kons TABOR Ae eH uate 
POH NO TIGT Coane tcee coe u oes texan antes 
PTR Ned OO fe eres bexale hore eT es an wee 
Apensk 1: 1O5G ve olcs cies 
September 1, 1955......... 
Octeberd:, VObby ssn. eel eee ete e wvasiste 
November Dd 9B9s cident univer subs 
Wecemper4ds OGG omc saw es calc 
January, 1956)...2... 008 - 
February 1, 1956........... 
March 1, 1956 (1)....... 
ADIT let O01 (2) eiiee eae one 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Live Applications for Employment 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Male Female Total Male Female Total 
11, 967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428,291 
27,054 14, 324 41, 378 228, 942 61,334 290, 276 
16, 986 12, 563 29,549 303,118 81,741 384, 859 
18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
11, 434 12, 293 23,727 466, 120 101, 933 568, 053 
10,611 11,506 22,117 505, 472 114, 572 620, 044 
15, 508 14, 655 30, 163 394, 621 98, 601 493 , 222 
21,675 18, 451 40, 126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
18,741 17,392 36, 133 152,711 77, 865 230,576 
18,363 16, 665 35, 028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
26,320 19,536 45, 856 121,945 63,738 185, 683 
28,794 18, 225 47,019 117, 723 63,545 181, 268 
24, 268 14, 665 38, 933 136, 620 69,715 206, 335 
26, 895 14,969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268, 330 
17,986 12,111 30, 097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
18,180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
20,559 14,299 34, 858 418, 909 107, 927 526, 836 
23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428,221 104, 745 532, 966 


a. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


FEBRUAR Y29, 1956 (‘) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry 


Female 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......................... 
Pcp SRT ct PRO ae cE GEES Sain) cians vee oe 
NEA ECE tr cle corer cece tw cai rertam awe o ereris 
Non-Metal Mining 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand: Pits... .s.c06.20000<rwene coven 
TEAS Tae ©) oe, ey ee SE A ee el ae ee 


NETS Re 1) 9h ge oho eh Sa >, I ee Sete Ae 
MGGGe nod Beveragear © - «ssh cies.) oeacichsahg aisle dno eleierere. 
‘ebacco and Tobacco Products........0.60.sadedssssecanaes 
AMER MeUCts:. © on hs, fly =o =,0-aes eee oh ue viens ox ae eke 
MSCCNCT EXOMUCES PP tech: 5 hae tiles caine ree tee teetae eaaetees, 4 
Textile Products (except ieee) ee . 
Clothing (textile and fur)...... 
Wood Products............ nee 
ACE PRORUCR So ets core A os «ea eins oa e eo 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 
iron siti Seeel. PrOMUCLE s <.2ccl Pree ss vic 'slaeye sod on oe eee 
TRABSDOLGATION LNCS RRODE cc, siete eos. « 2 ronnie asste’n guia e See 
Won-Pernons Metal Products: ... 2.000. 60.0cees cases mes. 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies..............-.....0.5- 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...........2...2++e+eeeees 
Products:of Petroleum and Coal)... 0.2 c0e00s erect e snes 
sohenaical Peroductaynecg.- ss delsm sea se shebiawes > caceeenicle 


Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 
PEDABRDOCIATIOR:: ©; 4 shai oee oe 6.0 Sale he ce We Eig eeinee «reece sr 
BSR N te ca atin pach rn sotggp ecard io aceeaslegorehess roi Iota agree ese 
SC ITIAUTMCAUHNAS «2 oot eae Scene chic: 5 ae WSF obkees os Rc 


bE AE aR a AN A ee TR Se 


PAREVICE re OR cs tin Co ce Vk We Oe ERaY See na cates oats 


GOV OERTMIOND MOFVIC sj cee nite cre Sid «5011p som aarectassioessrave 
RRGCECHAIOE ELVIS, we weidrs eetsacn ole Sioa wi7 Som pleie alone alerra ajay o 
SRAITIOBA CE VICR sete Ue cee oe Oek Cie ae On One Reon aeR 
IPGraOnAl DELVICE. « ciacanscdcwseacs SR HOE Suh ter eS S 


as 
xy 
> 


2 
8 


FH1 4+) tt++ 14+) t++4 +4+444++ 


444444 + +44 + +444 411 


Change from 


February 


28, 1955 


+ 
a 
= 


CO ta OU Nd WN Be We be coe etic HBC en nen Hoes nnanecen abe 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


14, 437 


+ 
~ 
B 
a 


+L FEHHHHe FO FEHE HO FESHE Ft F441 ttetttttettttttt f4tt+4++ + 
. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 1, 1956 () 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies? 


Live Applications 
for Employment 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.............++- 5,670 649 6,319 4,722 1,394 6,116 
Clerical sworlceng: steers to ene cerciescreietiew orelosesssoscicieuts 1,807 4,615 6,422 12,072 24, 762 36, 834 
Balesiworkersasccr tec cte seal cic wirriaciiin siesta 1,442 902 2,344 6,401 15,516 21,917 
Personal and domestic service workers.,..........+. 618 5,708 6,326 37,055 21,818 58, 873 
Seamen............ Soudgadasouane un siGeDsenpocenacs FORT aye eee 12 4,656 44 4,700 
ASTICHLEUNO ANG His MENG alesis ctaWs alc ote aie o/*-lelavere esse 561 23 584 4,452 666 5,118 
Skilled and semiskilled workers...............2+-0+- 8,328 1,836 10,164 | 195,689 19, 652 215,341 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco)........ 43 15 58 2,299 715 3,014 
Mextiles, Clothing, Ob... iv. steamane sis cape ne 133 1,360 1,493 3,215 11,427 14, 642 
Lumber and wood products........:...-++:-s-20: 3,852 1 3, 853 29,531 197 29,728 
Pulp, papers GNe. PHMINE) ).1cn shee c su Ges ce 45 21 66 1,148 508 1,656 
Leather and leather products.............5.-.-+- 43 161 204 1,355 877 2, 232 
Stone, clay and glass products.................-- 9 7 16 695 58 753 
MetalwOrkineeanen iste i vicsietsiettowy sis, e nani ere 990 12 1,002 12,311 1,163 13,474 
Blootrioal seek. .< Secs ekien oe screenees 214 26 240 2,039 1,025 3,064 
‘Transportation equipment.........0.0...0s2 eee: 12 18 30 624 65 689 
1 Boe ist a ee On Sete A SACD AO ORC aE Ie nici VBA ReaD Or Ca 236 1°508 eee a. 1,503 
Construction Bildall cis than 574 68,315 10 68,325 
Transportation (except seamen) 550 16 566 34,065 120 34,185 
Communications and public utility.............. OOule eccireeer 60 928 4 932 
Dra demand senvace =e tarts freckiclets or cis warerreetes 185 158 343 4,363 1,967 6,330 
Other skilled and semiskilled..................- 1,211 30 1, 241 21,692 ia eye 22,829 
PHOTOMED ps eee Ce alee SOR os arn eer 51 9 60 5,062 359 5,421 
FAD PEMGUCES St «.cfeteiee ates oie. aiaieieke MES a cio ene ae 120 2 122 6,544 20 6,564 
Unskilled workers’: ssc crncctetesticsion beter cernae 2,121 566 2,687 | 153,862 24,075 177, 937 
Food and tobacco..........+.+5 38 52 90 6, 964 7,209 14,173 
Lumber and lumber products. 356 ll 367 19,550 427 19,977 
Metalwonrkingsacentissncoo: annie 226 8 234 4,999 644 5, 643 
ICOonSERUCHION ne tenis ose RR hiss coi eee hai leaeete men BOGH anccaeeeee 506 83,774 2 83,776 
Otherwnskilled-workers= 5-2. ates oss eens 995 495 1,490 38.575 15,793 54,368 
GRAN DYPO TAL es ties eoottones sovae omnes 20, 559 14, 299 34,858 | 418,909 | 107,927 526, 836 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 1, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C, 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous ) Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 1,} Feb. 2, | March 3,| March 1,| Feb. 2, | March 3, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
SUES es See ee x 294 330 200 20,927 18,987 20,023 
Corner Brook X: 17 21 5 4,228 3, 838 3,468 
Grand Falls.. Dl Ue ste ite seat. ences 1,823 1,488 1,741 
URC IA STE SaaS 6 ee ae eC ene ee See ee 276 309 195 14,876 13,661 14,814 
ertmch Wer VSAM 6), ee aio coke cannes 98 69 131 4,352 4,164 4,423 
Charlottetown 70 46 120 2,769 2,612 2,793 
CULO rs 2 ee oe Sea eee | See eee 28 23 11 1,583 1,552 1,630 
ON AER Ns Se re See ee a 2 892 887 914 23,840 24,009 27,192 
ERAS DT) 7 ONS RA A pee eee ee Se a 33 36 9 986 986 1,085 
Bridgewater 25 28 11 1,491 1,672 1,310 
_EENTESS 402 O95 aes So Rt et (an ey a 579 596 626 4,211 4,402 5,297 
EX ESE. SISOS By 3 0 Se | eee SEEGER [caine SRM | epenee ab ate Eien teey ae Gon 1,088 979 990 
GEA WALI eine Nay isc neh bos cis « ce/e eee senemele 49 35 166 2,815 2,766 3,342 
Bierman BO he o-.e kk oe lek EEG wniie.e 18 9 45 490 497 456 
Pi AGED OW <i. eM enor sal ots Li coon bate aale eae 30 25 IZ 3,539 3,280 4,463 
SIC Ere 0 RR ele Se i eae en a AN 1 1 1 556 679 531 
Sis [tg ae EROS CSE ORAM ORO a) ir aca 67 93 6 4,768 4,777 5,797 
Lo TORS Re ayaa RPS es eee a eee 80 51 22 1,480 1,569 1,239 
VES STAT IO ils ela Ate 2 RE gene es Seen ae ae 10 13 11 2,416 2,402 2,682 
New Brunswick 702 896 75 29,766 27,135 31,042 
TENTS a SASS 0 5 Seen rise. eee a ae Ris 30 8 113 5,521 4,895 5,095 
Campbellton 25 24 35 2,508 1,910 2,840 
Edmundston 14 14 19 2,359 1,948 2,705 
TE et th SR aS ee Seen «IRE 128 82 218 1,744 1,615 1,833 
Minto 28 23 1 629 594 683 
294 481 192 8,262 7,687 8,391 
18 ye 4 2,903 2,682 2,922 
148 195 111 2,594 2,538 2,980 
3 16 11 1,089 1,874 1,568 
8 13 9 702 626 531 
6 23 2 1,455 1,266 1,494 
10,153 10,009 4,502 | 179,827 160,411 211,568 
63 50 9 632 574 880 
24 21 12 922 938 1,164 
8 7 4 1,063 923 1,503 
SPI DSORL «, 0.2) ers Pelayo octet ov clei are 2 iho ie )niee 94 153 21 2,742 1,621 3,320 
ig EES 12 a ea ee 11 8 3 2,363 1,950 2,544 
WS ane beaS To kt icra enue a es gisloise GG wie ape 2 157 103 137 2,445 1,958 2,350 
MORES NRNI RE ite woe ob eR cca sicis oole so arene Sales» dees 63 107 28 1,835 961 1,799 
Song OL CLL Cy anor EaicMitite a: SaeE EGE aaa 75 65 28 2,325 2,334 2,768 
Mi eaTE RETIN) nc oc ereaksiaie bisie oo alsin s arate: viz arm cine s ssisles 45 27 40 1,148 1,152 1,244 
305 612 21 1,510 929 2,096 
3 CoM Enoier aren 2,117 1,629 1,836 
35 17 40 2,285 2,343 2,375 
141 42 44 3,859 3,539 4,120 
51 92 117 3,972 3,296 4,222 
48 38 27 2,933 2,696 2,568 
18 18 9 723 729 917 
113 110 1 2,945 2,167 2,641 
1,267 1,185 23 662 433 

98 67 45 4,598 4,032 5,957 
42 45 46 1,167 865 1,607 
rh Pep eaerer ing rh Cae eres 678 686s iseiieae- cc 
30 109 3 608 497 1,398 
my ” e vee 2,694 4,395 
Er oki bse Ge SER > OO REE Fit OIG O a OOPS 2 é 942 1,352 
ee OP eh aon Fee 4 9 3 1,141 667 11505 
IM GnCHINGHY Rec EL 4 oes toes ke eee 23 41 14 1,923 1,515 2,219 
Montrealo: 4... en WSS Fe Se cry att oe ee 4,086 3,518 2,265 53,426 52,199 68,902 
Ne weRiclinlon des sadh, heaven aietica tam sicancee lca.cele 2 11 7 2,322 1,936 2,347 
ONG AMM rales ciclo termed von oot aisle 20 Bas aie 31 23 6 1,338 1,010 1,211 
OME DOO Bare «ois salaries cinvain sipisince > s'ajaim eieitiahialo s\e) 050-9 583 432 363 15,912 15,319 16,877 
BSUS My chp vn s,s peta, aie sin a Cag paw GIG metas 018.6 33 114 31 4,603 3,316 5,082 
Rig srstal GUD BAe eo Bone oes lee wat 26 18 168 5,772 4,153 6,153 
Pra Rei ile ei Recap air ey ee ea ae 66 476 13 1,044 676 1,316 
oti eee ee cee eas 309 291 45 1,718 1,560 2°702 
Stew A Path aac cciceinse se nae siteplale ose <lapemern as 69 106 8 1,293 971 1,488 
Ste, Anne de Bellpyue: «2. sacn-<+saaece aes ene 94 81 20 1,539 1,486 1,626 
ODOR OSG scicle Pact chs sinvctayse;eoshece alee e olsinle foley 48 36 23 1,878 1,862 2,058 
Sta Georges Wst). tapes an crccieme cite .ejeja:41d ds eisiele 0:5:0,0%« 84 180 55 3,080 2,088 3,418 
SE MELVAGIMENO® nha ee ae Sees < ded asin ce a6 foieln = a 76 89 35 2,291 2,430 2,429 
SEC Tectia, Wie tieer ac Mieco es g08G5 cca 76 78 39 1,842 1,914 2,120 
SG anomie ic aBts tatoo rat ao trearoeins seanees 27 22 17 1,814 1,759 2,042 
SE: Joseph GtAlmia We go = ei ciscie ane cecssceesso: 16 21 18 2,724 1,968 2,572 
ape Mes peeee rs a haat ae ateielerlealgesieiais otis slatane 36 131 34 1,621 iBBH 1,475 
Shawinigan Walls. fiseaewcicle re che vanes ois amen aes w/e 41 30 52 4,406 3,911 5,326 
pppttleen & 169 162 151} 3,917] 3,976 5,592 
Sorel i 3 30| 2'010| 1'780| sere 
BEGE S, r ‘ : 2,073 
Trois Bivieres 778 757 1411 5,543 1 5156 7,058 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 1, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 1,| Feb. 2, | March 3,| March 1,| Feb. 2, | March 3, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Quebec—Con. 

NWO O13. 5 Sar Aaah ie SOR OC ERS CRE aOR Rt iors Toren eneroe 463 178 99 1,364 I 7 1,940 
BVielley fel de dates Secptcac certains connects hs ee 35 46 52 2,110 2,023 2,157 
Victoriaville 101 53 43 2,243 2,117 2,331 
CUA EY Ce ata ro lO Eos PARA Ca enna ene 14,919 11,757 7,079 | 145,166 | 144,968 188,749 
EXPH DIOL ite cielo re a cso Seta aise Oe ANS 70 62 9 474 436 524 
Barrie. sec SS e tae OO PS Ce PSE TNS 84 lll 54 1,631 1,669 1,835 
Belleville wes ee aa cee ain cece ee 12 14 18 1,876 1,788 1,966 
IBTACO DTIC GO yenrien gets aaa esas eae men 18 19 31 1,307 1,157 1,595 
Brain pConmaries a, Meme ind. Aotamentear oncemaen ear 63 43 20 628 684 814 
Bran tlOnd eee cee naar ate ee ae 127 89 41 1,769 1,949 2,831 
Brock Villers, cA wea ametirer teins a neem a cake rey 44 29 21 498 524 706 
@arletont Place. e setae Varker ee oe ha eon eas Wl oiaca eee 1 342 501 373 
Chatham cercrscny ters eevee meas sik see Ae 65 151 52 2,052 2,088 2,727 
COPOUT ees eter Scie ears tee, are EG 16 8 9 770 759 759 
Collmgwood: 5... sera one etna oe ees 22 14 23 959 926 1,058 
Cormwalitarer ccs eats nics ace aoe eae cies 105 95 54 2,693 2,725 3,128 
Like} tid OFA CY Geena eo hor Ree tu ae ne 40 27 zt 613 632 782 
Fort Frances. . ae 13 8 6 523 470 734 
AOrbryVMA ria tee eee Nerve a sth area a os 188 238 107 2,188 2,016 3,242 
COI Re arc orGe CaO TE DER Te ate ei eee 117 90 55 729 714 1,483 
Gananogue tase aie nk thse Riek woe 5 7 26 296 352 394 
Goderight ten -cccan rn Ses AC en 19 16 26 694 685 697 
CELIO Nd Ni Aa OS One AO OED aOR ea Inno eee re 158 125 62 1,295 1,313 2,374 
Ja Freandly Gos sea da anette RAM eORCio GER Roane 749 699 399 9,563 9,761 14,063 
Haw Kesburyy fete eine ams seoun et Semon aane 16 29 14 Pe yed 1,127 1,225 
Ingersoll rey rcs tees Ooch eee ota SE ae oy 33 31 10 527 484 676 
KA DUSKAGING Rees els erties can ation anion 130 167 14 626 482 1,126 
MINOR GTA Aes eos teretnidislarous ve ona eines oa lnk eercicsoare 27 29 17 585 568 856 
ISIN PSGOM Es fcc seloce ene eits- ais ODE OTe an A OR 136 120 130 1,566 1,575 1,646 
Cir lAnadeLake -weaerse shpat cicin cae Sake See 97 97 18 965 906 1,391 
EGU HEN ik ere Paes aa cease Slosni iepe sus Me 106 85 69 2,681 2,929 3,242 
Leamington sa avn crates wee aca aed aaa 30 28 3 874 835 940 
LAWASA Yi Aes rota: Smee Ns alee on. 8 2s SO Oe 76 61 41 965 895 1, 087 

TGISCO WEN Aare ccc ete ior «sah elise Oaler ole AIS Ae ie hee 31 23 14 469 468 5 
TOW OM aatyeiee oes Sop eis tor Bee Soames ace 704 481 340 3,864 4,238 5,495 
(Mi dan Gee aos, cc a earns cone ba OAE ois coo Ssion 13 14 6 1,399 1,432 1,642 
IN SPANO Fried Ate ies sicertsiasuaiss cette tana 5 6 19 768 747 954 
New Toronto 152 138 65 2,613 2,575 3,342 
Niagara Falls 68 69 46 2,068 2,121 3,099 
IN OTE bEB a yaie ocean ont. + ceo ete loa eis aces 61 49 30 1,349 1,360 2,080 
Oakwilloweeccicas hres coc enneatyeninat 129 95 464 422 411 625 
Orilint meer series casa scare anaes 37 48 16 945 911 1, 262 
Ophiaiwaleac sac citentenn cam Meal beeacat teeters 129 78 89 5, 406 3,898 3,443 
Ovtawa dette aa ier nck atau te ato wes ee 3, 602 1,747 916 5.854 5,304 5,963 
Omen Bound aienst teen eon ee ere chek oe 2 27 37 2,110 2,320 2,316 
Parry Sotindis.. aoc cde einasasstrens Be 5 6 2 498 492 734 
Pembroke. . oe 203 177 3 1,634 1,545 1,957 
Orth s Noe sarees paver Deriamreiwvers 207k Sake 15 10 40 617 624 748 
POteLDOLOUL I ssn cee aec nee Roe cas emer anion 166 39 24 2,861 2,854 3,693 
ACCOR Mee Cicinepe aie we ale ote oot cla eee aii ecs 2 6 678 662 697 
IROLeATtRUT: pica emcace stan he Shh ae 186 250 146 3,321 2,778 4,916 
Port: Colborne wen psh en ers ane lee wesc Grated 7 9 8 704 712 1,057 
IPT COLG IIo cre Aa ec ieote atin Mme mar oes 18 10 8 999 965 985 
Renfrewame.....scacnittates tmenehas ones aie Saar 21 17 5 554 608 845 
SE Catharines a, sitet assitos chotey lacienieh cee xis 120 109 98 3,741 3,819 4,099 
Ber honiasiy .o. natetasss deena ete ence oe 55 48 36 937 956 1,089 
Sarnras stirs «ice eerie oon cass ean oh cen 76 44 56 2 100 2,092 2,964 
SaultiSte Marte se tycaitercs seteeoh slnietinsistoce 354 146 73 1,474 1,478 3, 182 
Simcoe Me RVC) cielo cersnen nic. cke dimniineia cea nuriken atte ene 23 23 26 1,119 1,213 1,381 
Sioux Lookout...apa attention: rok: 46 17 4 210 168 280, 
SmitheWallsye omer. auanaionme adie cate h 9 13 9 647 653 542 
Stratlor der tnaer se meaaceonies Mike alecimeriemtecrnres 44 24 32 733 845 iP Bg 
Sturgeon Halls... aceon aoe mena teats eka 6 4 2 999 842 1,534 
Sd uty vate cisternae nave etn sine aetna ce 274 319 332 3,351 3,094 4,988 
ED UIATTONINS hte os oars eerie ate chee OTE nia 194 303 39 1,633 1,576 2,254 
Toronto 4,827 4,208 2,274 34,583 36, 962 47,573 
Trenton 50 29 18 988 1,024 P0163) 
Walkerton 35 25 41 742 714 935 
Wallaceburg 10 3 4 705 705 779 
Welland 64 50 13 Beit 1,661 2,684 
Weston, Seats csccn een dtc ee ee 239 354 142 1,935 1,806 1,971 
Windsor 324 205 152 6,902 6, 850 8,673 
Woodstock 23 31 30 657 535 863 
Manitoba's ttress ic caseneantn oc aaaeine asco entomnte 1,772 1,627 1,206 25,996 25,059 29,378 
Brandt Jegsts j.a.60u doesn 29 Renita. 8 hee 160 124 147 2,255 2,076 2,508 
Dap hid Meas. see Reet ws en 13 14 11 1, 478 1,429 1,568 
bin: Flom) 25 a2. o.a7 cha pec catrane Nein ince eee 56 46 15 163 217 243 
Portage la-Prairie. Cama cncnner neonates 29 24 25 1,233 1,194 1,311 
The Padtst so. k amet ns cea ek eeceden 12 32 4 162 180 194 
Winnipeg’) S09 oc... aera eee rin cn ee ee 1,502 1,387 1,004 20,705 19, 963 23,554 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 1, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 

Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 1,} Feb. 2, | March 8, | March 1,} Feb. 2, | March 3, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
EST 2 er ei: gen, Os a De ce ae 894 724 588 20, 211 19,773 21,574 
TESTS Ree Oe OS Pe ey Ca I ym 51 30 21 284 275 392 
DMGORG UAW se CAbivaieh ssh case eee ce 146 146 84 1,765 1,696 1,931 
INArED ME aGulefond san. o 7 acc om bee to oem els: 7 51 25 1,485 1, 438 1,864 
EECA Le Sg eae Bae eee ap ARE co ae See ae 39 38 13 2,206 2,247 2,452 
ETE ee 32ers ae fetes) Se 259 188 171 5, 352 5,411 5,386 
SCC ty Ae Os 29k DY bie Se eae SOREN, 179 149 154 4,559 4,426 4,915 
SEL UT OTT a Ga eae oe en a ce 55 44 38 eA 1,085 1,226 
AEN GEER 3 ot RR oe oe een GS ee 32 29 45 549 §29 538 
TENS Sn 8 6 Dae ne eA ee Be: or rn 63 49 BY 2,884 2,666 2,870 
Ath orte. 5 eck8es532 Te ida Be CRORE EIA eree Hoe 2,457 2,462 1,676 25,978 25,859 32,249 
20 40 11 514 445 §23 
979 825 640 7,380 7,497 8,878 
7 10 415 600 
1,130 1,217 769 11,701 11,601 15,185 
1 78 50 261 

130 132 64 3, 047 3, 122 3,553 
84 102 63 1,444 1,336 1,598 
56 58 65 1,216 1,210 1,460 
Be rbeisla: Calera ia sg. os..: ss RS oe escrow etch 2,677 2,411 1, 652 50,773 54,127 62,388 
RORMETACIC Tear taee toee reece ee che st 53 46 25 2,126 PAA) 2,088 
BG Oe es BES IPR AINOISE Ss PERS AAR engl SR ER TG 43 25 19 1,147 1,461 1,633 
Gren rooloo ee ee ee aaa are pathos, SASS cant eee: 5 7 8 871 798 982 
Rawson Creeks occ ees a wOe Fa Mesos ecko 29 30 27 457 540 508 
ME RRCSIN cte ose pees Siar alco al syncs src nierw cesses a ca: aa 20 33 38 1,189 1,389 1,185 
RamOOps =A 988 cis5 act acca ota eae aes? 94 86 58 1,139 1,125 1,100 
Gln w nse ae aks a ene aoe ain eatgee 22 7 18 | ° 1,536 1, 487 1,291 
ETAT TOT A Co Site ee, eg Oa ae, IRN zeae 237 D271. Wacrerstenvonnets 234 150" eee 
i IESVTO TUT ODT Nite 9 ote con EA ee Sr ee oe 12 21 14 1, 487 1,525 1,593 
IDE OB OS acl. artes wei eae [> eerie ete Ao. 69 61 13 1,556 1,906 2,056 
LISS Tes ene cad ean ge ers apne Zee nt PY NO oH ESE 26 28 21 1,135 1,129 1, 557 
Popa Ny COLUSA EET Se coy encore cee tees elstaes Mer eisit Baia’ 106 142 121 6, 292 6,322 6, 950 
entiCLonten ss tet. tet oe ieee ee oN a 6 5 8 1,748 1,788 1,626 
liga oN lovers: 1 Oe eee ere ees eee, cee 15 18 Zt 728 852 756 
PP PMOG UaOON EO. 22 cls. ig ei ais sans eos oar 120 113 113 1,145 1,336 1,091 
PP PICO EV IPOLE 5 optics oe les eye sntee vee as meas envi acasibGL® 35 40 40 996 1,171 1,500 
Ua RE a RA es a ER Aor Cea DP itrenctac tn 2 392 432 366 
peers teas ses: ee ik heen mn. ea AN oo, o, tha shale 14 22 20 988 942 1,175 
LN TS gia a a We ae an a en 1,410 1,150 865 19,904 21,871 28,634 
DP RENN Soa he icc 3s cen PP patg sa bot altel (aphids a’ ota its 46 29 17 1,933 1,957 1,893 
VEST ie, Sa 5 ARE CIOE SE DO eo Te CHES Aa acaCe 286 249 188 3, 264 3,326 3,855 
RGN Tooting meas rate Se tw Mie a Daw el oer’. 27 28 30 511 513 554 
Ai AMIR ASM IY ee eee ced ne eae ee rely Pelgw athe 34,858 31,172 18,663 | 526,836 | 504,492 628,586 
ERIC PRT et, css ee ee Se oes Salsa Boe ne sia ieee 20, 559 18,180 9,154 418,909 396, 642 510,551 
DEAE ERE RGIS oo i IRA Lae es TOR eR ae 14, 299 12,992 9,509 107, 927 107, 850 118,035 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-i—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1951—1956 

3 Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year Total - Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
CO) IL empionn DO CoOOe In OOHeaaoE 918, 238 655, 933 262, 305 68,895 223,979 332,499 196, 754 96,111 
OG RS Saciclneie SEIIDC OO CAD HEIOED 980, 507 677,777 302, 730 84, 640 251,744 320, 684 207, 569 115, 870 
TSA a5 Sa RR oe on 993, 406 661, 167 332, 239 76,918 259, 874 342, 678 201, 670 112,271 
ALOIS A ete area car Rerisia Ne siete otas aya cial aehacal 861, 588 545, 452 316, 136 67,893 209,394 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
TETAS sativa ata ae ene 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 | 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 | 142,116 
OSD (Qi ONvHS) sce eieisiin1st)0,<0, 85,945 51,427 34,518 7,593 22,165 30,181 16, 113 9, 893 
1956 (2 mMOBTDS))<, ciietecacisaic sce 117,391 77,781 39,610 10, 248 28, 248 41,176 22,441 15, 283 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT, NUMBER 
OF WEEKS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT PAID ON INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS 
BY PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated 
Average. (c.Nombe, 
Number of Bonckt - Weeks Paidt Amount of 
Province Beneficiaries Tnitial fe d (Disability days Benefit 
tila Renewal in Brackets) oo 
in : 
thousands) Claims 
INewioundlantscn spa: hernee oh mies tear iaics oot e celiaet 15-1 7,905 66, 026 (503 ) 1,298,909 
PPINCO nL Chwyat Gels ead Me teresa hs aan ehe siete sccm cele 4-0 1, 885 17,062 (225) 287,900 
NOAM CO ULAR eaitiensye acckat won ate occas ciao ORR Eason Toate 20-6 10,044 87,350 (3,900) 1,546,063 
NON ESE MIEN chit ia 6 te hee paca Mn ae Sine het 23-6 10,970 93,316 (3,147) 1,679,080 
RIGO Cae ite sia ae aie cle ants eae Cae ned ea etelarere etbeate 137-5 58, 129 551,431 (39,957) | 10,426,594 
OIGATIO NOR oe Re Nh EO oc ae Rae Mtoaaere 118-2 49, 652 494,981 (36, 465) 9,149, 763 
VIN TCO Deere Ch cilel. bites rot ea ioe eit ioe aren eto eee ae 21:6 7,103 92,511 (5,471) 1,702,748 
ask tehewan ee cnccdsct ts serene eo woe ee + ee 16-9 5,073 73,705 (2,946) 1,384, 840 
EAU ex tele ekeye cicnetaic fairer wor eter nat erie Re eae ealeate 21-0 8,126 87, 383 (3,914) 1,651,769 
Brivishi Colum biases acc ce cin ceenes cee oes olen 37-6 14,872 169, 885 (10, 463) 3,060,436 
Total, Canada, February, 1956.%:.........-....... 416-1 173,759 | 1,733,650 (106,991) 32,188,102 
otal: Canada, vanusnyel 950000 sete cack men sree 313-3 266,822 | 1,364,097 (79,795) 24,632,203 
Total, Canada, February, 1955. ...........:0.00- 489-5 218,991 |11,068, 140 (109, 657)§| 34,897,486 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 

} Week containing last day of the month. 

¢ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly”’. 
§ Days. 
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TABLE E-2.-REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS* HAVING AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING 
DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 


1956 
Duration on the Register (weeks) __|February 
Province and Sex 28, 1955 
Total 1 2 344 5-8 | 912 | 13-16 | 17-20] 97 | Total 
OA EA 2 SE eee eae 510, 963f | 80,295 | 39,401 | 57,095 |123,822 |117,247 | 42,450 | 16,424 | 34,229 619, 701 
EC nay. sone 413,083 | 66,357 | 33,215 | 46,959 |100,710 | 99,098 | 34,226 | 10,923 | 21,595 508, 611 


LS) a 97,880 | 13,938 | 6,186 | 10,136 | 23,112 | 18,149 | 8,224 | 5,501 | 12,634 111,090 


21,273 | 3,598 | 1,698} 2,131 | 6,043 | 5,082) 1,511 529 681 19, 467 
20,477 | 3,471 | 1,634 | 2,061 | 5,848] 4,957) 1,449 483 574 48,00 
6 


796 127 64 70 195 125 62 46 107 
4,148 292 221 326 | 1,324) 1,377 327 102 179 4,092 
3,504 253 191 259 | 1,106 | 1,216 275 84 120 3,463 
644 39 30 67 218 161 52 18 59 629 
24,583 | 3,382 | 1,650] 2,795 | 7,325 | 5,504) 1,663 813 | 1,451 29,702 
21,475 | 2,980 | 1,463 | 2,442 | 6,442] 5,001 1,422 645 | 1,080 26, 283 
3, 108 402 187 353 883 503 241 168 371 3,419 
28,787 | 3,620 | 2,678 | 3,337 | 8,680] 6,731 1, 854 726 | 1,161 30, 040 
24,825 | 3,254 | 2,418} 2,957} 7,583 | 5,788 | 1,525 512 793 25, 658 
3,962 366 265 380 | 1,097 943 329 214 368 4,382 
173,911 | 30,748 | 15,119 | 20,478 | 39,756 | 39,607 | 12,251 | 4,965 | 10,987 208, 627 
145,327 | 26,472 | 13,347 | 17,692 | 33,667 | 34,194 | 9,967] 3,369 | 6,619 173, 812 
28,584 | 4,276 | 1,772 | 2,786 | 6,089 | 5,413 | 2,284] 1,596 | 4,368 34,815 
PPBEALIG oc. 5 a inicjo 5 sic oe oe = x 139,987 | 23,459 | 10,533 | 16,494 | 33,482 | 29,705 | 10,027 | 4,739 | 11,548 186, 648 
2 ee ae Ie eee sees 105,321 | 17,772 | 8,260 | 12,759 | 25,513 | 23,695 | 7,195 | 2,907 | 7,220 146, 307 
Memaye |. (4.0 2)2eh es 34,666 | 5,687 | 2,273 | 3,785 | 7,969 | 6,010] 2,832] 1,832 | 4,328 40,341 
_EETUS 0) epee 25,372 | 2,618 | 1,452 | 2,436 | 6,250] 6,403 | 2,886] 1,043 | 2,284 29,796 
LE Vee  a  ee a 18,715 | 1,947 | 1,092 | 1,685 | 4,468 | 5,115 | 2,337 680 | 1,391 22, 883 
Memalee...c-e% le os> + 6, 657 671 360 751 | 1,782} 1,288 549 363 893 6,913 
Saskatchewan............. 19,792 | 1,503 | 1,222) 1,715 | 4,711 |) 5,646 | 3,076 822 | 1,097 21,041 
MTG 22 Sarde mis ceive 16,225 | 1,152 991 1,336 | 38,700 | 5,026 | 2,709 613 698 17, 887 
LDCS ae Bad tee 3,567 351 231 379 | 1,011 620 367 209 399 3,154 
Alberta... 25,950 | 4,155 | 1,916 | 2,751 | 5,660} 6,083] 3,282 774 | 1,329 33,538 
Male.... 21,542 | 3,561 1,630 | 2,225 | 4,529 | 56,371 | 2,849 §21 856 29,110 
Female 4,408 594 286 526 | 1,131 712 433 253 473 4,428 
British Columbia......... 47,160 | 6,920 | 2,912 | 4,632 | 10,591 | 11,109} 5,573 | 1,911 | 3,512 56, 750 
A ase a aatitciaks atone 35,672 | 5,495 | 2,194 | 3,543] 7,854] 8,735 | 4,498] 1,109] 2,244 44, 303 
Menino re recsizy te 11,488 | 1,425 718 | 1,089 | 2,737} 2,374] 1,075 802 | 1,268 12,447 


* Disability cases included in totals—February 29, 1956: 4,232 (2,864 males and 1,368 females); February 28, 1955: 
4,605 (3,443 males and 1,162 females). 

+ This total is comparable to former totals of ordinary, short-time, temporary lay-off and supplementary benefit 
claimants. 
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TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
4 FEBRUARY 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at 
Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims (Regular Benefit only) 
and claims pending at end of month 


Behe Total | Entitled | Not 4 : 
Total* Initialt | Renewal | Disposed to a Pending 
of t Benefit Benefit 
Wewloundland..cn acc crcccec esa eae danea ed 5,646 4,727 919 9,030 3,621 5, 409 2,535 
Prince tidward Island)vc; 2. ccc sce en ces 708 97 1,384 572 821 324 
INCOR ASLO OLE ie ORDER OREN CED Coe eames 7,166 5,370 1,796 11, 636 6, 346 5, 290 2,480 
WOM ES TUNSWIEK .5.ce% sca telsieise sores, oieneiele orseege 8,526 6, 870 1,656 11, 985 5,124 6, 861 3, 067 
Mulebiea beeen ach iacie reise urae nice rwir ohne 65, 253 48,750 16, 503 65, 443 38,411 27,032 26,107 
Ona er eye cesar einer Eases eit nee 59, 507 40, 900 18, 607 61,135 42,072 19, 063 16, 801 
PANT GOW Sepa va pence mate Snes Bure eeicot oman 7,295 5,621 1,674 7,922 4,966 2,956 1,352 
ASR ECICWANL.:0acticinte cle to einnererere «vv olaumen 4,573 3,742 831 5,379 3,223 2,156 1,155 
Ja GY STRUCT eos Ss eee MORES CICS La CIE 9, 280 6,753 2,527 9, 866 6,598 3, 268 2,734 
British @ontm bia. en sece seceaou.c coer 16,965 11,408 5, 557 17,268 11,217 6,051 4,900 
Total, Canada, February, 1956....... 185,016 134, 849 50, 167 201, 048 122, 150 78, 898 61,455 
Total, Canada, January, 1956......... 261, 661 199, 705 61,956 294,715 179,779 114, 936 77,487 
Total, Canada, February, 1955....... 236, 847 178, 242 58, 605 260, 159 161, 610 98,549 60, 781 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 166,543. 
+ Includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 


t In addition, 107,118 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 71,528 were special requests not granted and 1,269 
were appeals by claimants. There were 65,029 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: 


Total Employed |Claimants* 


1955—January Bae elvis) auizs ay eile. as hdeey ssa She Sgkoe We ensie sie aieteas Gee hreralonvernoleee oes eC RIOR 3,393,000 | 2,961,200 431, 800t 
1 ETO} [ire gann An ate ay eae ere ct ee ree A TARE ANIC. ckinetre tts hia 3, 409, 000 2, 865, 600 543, 400t 


3,435,000 | 2,856,400 578, 600+ 
3,427,000 | 2,863,700 563, 300+ 
3,224,000 | 2,905,500 318, 500 
3,222,000 | 3,012,300 209,700 


3,268,000 | 3,110,900 157, 100 
3,281,000 | 3,141,000 140, 000 
3,322,000 | 3,192,200 129, 800 


3,328,000 | 3,197,700 130, 300 
3,359,000 | 3,195,900 163, 100 
3,407,000 | 3,187,200 219, 800 


3,505,000 | 3,116,900 388, 100 


_ *Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file on last working day of preceding month. The series 
prior to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 


¢ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


— Total Food 
OCR AC). ke ee rs 100-0 100-0 
STU SSCAS Se ee ee ee ae 102-9 102-6 
Bel ORE io ciela aren ct on Soa aie oes 113-7 117-0 
BO Ot Soo i aera & cis sl eiciele sie 116-5 116-8 
A SN ee ee a 115-5 112-6 
1955—January 116-4 112-1 
February 116-3 111-5 
Marchi Mai oideet ocices erie caecuwion 116-0 110-7 
VE yt Oe a ee a ae ee 116-1 111-0 
EDR pd, rn ey ae, ee a 116-4 112-3 
eens. he ate sy-e sa hele va ok 115-9 111-0 
Ra ences ee er a 116-0 111-5 
ARG re a os tetas 116-4 112-4 
September 116-8 113-7 
October... 116-9 113-5 
November 116-9 113-0 
December 116-9 112-4 
HRI DARGIS sens os <ayte oie cio sie eieions 116-8 111-5 
ROR DTTIAU UR ah Ac os oe aN siento 116-4 109-9 
Maron were rere. conc ccgateeeneie, 116-4 109-1 
vi ct | Poh Bie SEI a etre nee ae oe 116-6 109-7 


Household | C eh av 
; ouseho ommodi- 

Shelter Clothing Operation ties and 

Services 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
128-7 107-9 1169 118-2 
128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
129-2 107°8 116-1 117-8 
129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
129-8 108-8 115-8 118-0 
130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
131-0 108-5 116-6 118-3 
131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 
131-6 108-7 116-8 119-9 
131-9 108-7 116-6 120-1 


TABLE F-2.—_CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total 
— Food Shelter 
March Ist,(Feb. Ist, |March Ist, 
1955 1956 1956 

(1) St. John’s, Nfld 102-9 104-9 105-0 101-1 109-7 
HIGH Ax ns hak oenins si 114-5 114-1 114-3 103-3 125-2 
Saint Jobn.........+..- 117-6 117-1 117-4 108-7 127-5 
EOUCDCRE Ae otis cece dae eco & & 116-7 117-0 116-7 111-4 136-2 
Ottawa........ 116-8 117-3 117-3 107-0 136-2 
A OLOR CO ene Nena nate eNO la acces 118-2 118-3 118-2 106-9 148-1 
WinniNGi vt eae-S cere ne wets 115-2 116-5 116-8 111-6 127-1 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-7 114-7 114-7 109-°7 118-1 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 114-2 114-1 114-3 107-3 121-2 
WWERCOUVERS <.ccinas sv siiepee« 117-9 118-5 118-6 111-4 128-2 


Clothing 


100-8 
114-9 
116-7 
108 +2 
111-8 
111-0 
113-2 
114-8 
113-6 
112-9 


House- 
hold 
Operation 


103-4 
120-1 
117-6 
115-2 
116-8 
115-5 
114-1 
116-8 
116-1 
128-6 


Services 


111-7 
119-7 
124-5 
120-0 
123-1 
119-5 
120-6 
116-6 
119-5 
120-4 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to com- 
pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 


x 


72859—94 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH 1955, 1956} 


= sS=So0e0eo0eoaesaaa\»>c—=a=—=>9——' 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of | 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence] During | Existence] working mated 
Month Month Days Working 
; Time 
1956* 
JANUATY®. sess att See ins aehe 13% 13 17,335} 17,330. 10308, 040 0-38 
February............. SERRE 12 22) 3,884 | 20,144 | 234,795 0-27 
IMarel\c ein hie, ae cca eee coe ele 12 22 2,324 3, 243 16,875 0-02 
Ganmulatives-1 ees eee 37 23, 543 590,010 0-22 
1955 
JARUELDY, nb cteprebbie bide cic: Bears acne 18t 18 12,179t| 12,179 | 218,985 0-25 
RepLuaryae een 4. tea See '5 12 346 2,843 20, 669 0-02 
1 Seo) easier eas re cea nemt Bp Nee a eamiarercd et pete 7 13 1,778 25296 155.752 0-02 
@ummulative-.) aes ot ee 30 14, 303 255,406 0-10 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, MARCH 1956 (‘) 


ce a se a eee eee ee 
8Na=_»=>$@wooev_owloqlqyweooeeeeS=~S oe x” emo 


Industry, 
Occupation 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Workers | Working 
Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March 1956 


Loceine— 
Bush workers, 
Mattice, Ont. 


Loggers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Mintnc— 
Fluorspar miners, 
St. Lawrence, Nfid. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes 
(Leather )— 
Shoe factory 
workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Structural steel 
fabricators, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 


Machinery factory 
workers, 
Lachine, Que. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Chemical factory 


workers, 
Palo, Sask. 


@ 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utititres— 
Electric Railways and 
Local Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 
Trail, B.C. 


Miscellaneous— 
Radio station 
employees, 
Peterborough, 
Ont. 


71 


75 


198 


58 


(*) 


130 


327 


27 


200 


300 


395 


100 


2,700 


6, 900 


635 


130 


200 


Jaro: 


Feb. 23 


Feb. 24 


Feb. |7 


Oct. 22 
1955 


Feb. 10 


Feb. 18 


For a union agreement providing 
for increased wages and re- 
duced hours; dispute still in 
existence but employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by 
March 3; indefinite. 


For a union agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
improved working conditions; 
concluded March 5; conciliation 
compromise. 


Protesting suspension of 20 night- 
shift workers for refusal to 
have compulsory medical 
check-up at 10 a.m. on their 
own time; concluded March 2; 
return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. . 


Alleged delay in negotiations for 
a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and reduced 
hours; concluded March 2; 
replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and job 
evaluation plan, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbi- 
tration board in new agreement 
under negotiations; concluded 
March 381; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, shift 
differential and reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week with 
same take-home pay; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and reduced 
hours from 48 to 44 per week 
with same take-home pay; 
concluded March 31; negoti- 
ations; partially successful. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, Rand 
formula for union dues, etc., 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; partial return 
of workers; unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, MARCH 1956 (') 


Industry, 
Occupation 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Pro 


TRADE— 
Pipe fitting and 
sprinkler equip- 
ment jobbers, 
Vancouver, 
Bic. 


1 16 


gress Prior to March 1956—Concluded 


330 | Dec. 
1955 


7 |For a union agreement providing 


for increased wages, welfare 
plan and extension of vacation 


plan, following reference to 
conciliation board;  uncon- 
cluded. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March 1956 


Minine— 
Lead and zine 
miners, 
Ainsworth, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its 
Products— 
Rubber products 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Fur and Leather 
Products— 
Fur dressers an 
dyers, 
Toronto, On 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Cotton factory 
workers, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper products 
factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Machinists, 
Corner Brook, 
Nfld. 


Metal Products— 
Metal products 
factory workers, 
Tilbury, Ont. 


Power saw factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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1 68 
1 797 
251 
@) 
1 54 
1 216 
(°) 
1 182 
1 339 
1 70 


540 


700 


500 


100 


175 


900 


630 


Mar. 21 |For a new agreement providing 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


12 


26 


16 


for increased wages and re- 
duced hours from 44 to 40 per 
week with same take-home 
pay, following reference to 
conciliation board; unconclu- 


ded. 


Protesting reduced earnings for 
five workers under new piece- 


work schedule; concluded 
March 2; return of workers 
pending reference to  arbi- 


tration; indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages; concluded 
March 13; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


For increased wages for loom 
fixers; concluded March 8; 
return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


Grievance against plant manager; 
concluded March 9; negoti- 
ations; indefinite, result not 
reported. 


For removal of a superintendent; 
concluded March 31; negoti- 
ations; indefinite, result not 
reported. 


Protesting clause in new agree- 
ment under negotiations rein- 
stating foremen in bargaining 
unit with full seniority; con- 
cluded March 2; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of 24 workers; uncon- 
cluded. 


TARLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, MARCH 1956(:) 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Workers 


Time 


Working 


Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March 1956—Concluded 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Soap factory, 


workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and 
Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Saanich, B.C 


Painters, 
London, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Dry cleaners and 
launderers, 
Petawawa, Ont. 


1 284 
(°) 

1 13 
a 

12 30 

1 20 


250 


15 


100 


400 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


19 |Jurisdictional 


Protesting two-day suspension of 
a worker for failure to maintain 
production; concluded March 
9; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


dispute as to 
whether carpenters or iron- 
workers should erect concrete 
slabs; concluded March 20; 
negotiations; compromise. 


26 |For a new one-year agreement 


providing for increased wages 
and union shop, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of two girls; concluded 
March 27; replacement; in 
favour of employer. 


(‘) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(*) 45 indirectly affected; (4) 510 indirectly affected; (*) 1,600 indirectly affected; (°) 36 indirectly 
affected; (7) 150 indirectly affected. 
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TABLE H-2._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA IN 1955 BY INDUSTRIES AND 


CAUSES 
Es | 
Sela e 
Bo og, |S08 
fl to] 8 oR) 8.2 os] 
Causes g § lec a eS BEB So 8 a 
Boh, oe S| 8 legzis& a 
2 | 2(Pei2e| 4] 8 eSS/Fee) 0/2/81 41s 
§| S Also] 2] |e slaacl s| 2/2/3875 
4) Sia Soe ie Hl/&l/al;pole 
Striking Against and Stepping on Objects: 
SUNN eet a ee ee hE Oa a rR PR eo 8 ative stalls Siok! | erederalll de craks o2'l abies aoe each al een | ee I meen ae ace ee 
LE UL Date a Paes Pa a Se Pe | (ciety ee | KS cacanl Ibert rae iitonta line Arde bese ie eer etot 
Belts, pulleys, chains, lines, ete................. She Ale See be ese tenis heaa celle cell actauene calimeeetes lltaeea oli apace See nena eats 
Workiny miateralsi. 40482 fo .c heck indns linens vavstelU tre eellvcue sat hse ohesbiores ered (epepetel| lo eeeceee miktc eee acct te cael eee ieee Tecra 
Nag@raneepikes G28 oo. ae Aisha awk Per ek St alee a alert ait Whee endecteet cate eho tree ie ee seta 1 
Buildings and structures (including parts of these 
such as doors, windows, etc.)............... EA) | ar | Seana 7 Ne eae AE AO Ik, GE tds | ele ee 2 
NWOrkanir sisrtacen 152 S00 ee Nese Se ee eee ARENA scared ert KEEP | Sestrat (PeAt Peee Sree | cays ira axe Rammell Bieteve Uaisteaelliaieere 
Muasoelianeaua. . oes. sch. heen ae fe heen ecak Be celligsecadl escel| tee een | ermere Ole pertes sese!lspeverere ARTE ss syee [ards rere 1 
OGRE ie eros esc avon dace ts weet PN 1B ove ae syed | Retecemrallaeet a | eel eee 4 
Struck by: 
SES Sete aie Se ee ioe Sane as a, BSE 8 1 1 OLS cache. avail gy searana ll gets Rare ucl aes a 3 
MACE. oc ohuce Aone oh ne i eee 2 ia oa P| fpecerel aS at maalbre 8 
Belts, pulleys, chains, lines, etc................. aa 1 1 1 i aeteAa [carat | eee ele bs REN beg Na 4 
Cranes, derricks, other hoisting or conveying 
eT ee OD | gfe! 22 Ss Oe, ie eae sah 1 7 3] 12 i] Silanes 27 
Automobiles or brucks. 220. .c secee neues kes nem 4 3] 6] 18 i aero 4]. 3 39 
Tractors, loadmobiles, ete................ es ae Ape hae 1h Nese 0 herpetic ies 4 10 
Mimeior QUAETY (CATS. ci)c cons oe eee eke 2 Sl RRS, | hence | MCSE bo} eee are (carded teat | ans, ea 8 
Trains or other railway vehicles................ Ee Le Pash leeats 3 22 28 
Streetears, 22 4,. 2.235 Bedordamae neh wana Rene eS hc Oo [eee 3 | Sipe el Fe | att cei ra barges OF. 
Other motor-driven transportation vehicles, 

i Die Ee Sek ade EA OE ARs, ie ARS eR 1 Rear ere Hits Sterazcll SiSeare ofa 2 
Man-powered vehicles and craft................ Bs | at 3) Ee |e ee, Sie scant semen 1 
Objects thrown or kicked back by tools........ Faire Waseca Wess tne hea ae 1 
Objects thrown or kicked back by machinery....|.... 4\.. 3) 11 1 ele ea eh tee 1 20 
Objects being hoisted or conveyed.............. 1 See Ceres 3 WA kee acho Ae ly 17 
Objects falling or flying in mines and quarries....]....|....]....] 31].... Et, Serra acters ' 32 
Materials being handled by fellow worker...... cot tie wadicrs Ceuta’ 2 1 NE i 5 
Materials being handled by victim............. Ms ir: ellen fe De een oe ' 2 
Materials falling from stockpiles and loads...... eRe Ole actalle marti eek | ee Gliceocl eae tar tee ete 
Another person (other than acts of violence)....|....}....]..../....]..-. BP see igre | (oven eee reel lanes 
Sli hae 2) COM. MIR ei Ree 8, ana eee ee eee 7 1 CU Pere ccll ears ll cael Wtemceane leet: 9 
Falling trees or limbs 2) 69/.. 1 Ei laren ee 1 1 bi 
Landslides or cave-ins Hes PAG ee 3 4 A Ll taes a. ate Perec free 23 
Bay ine PGPiCled., oc ctsncatc edie set os bieles, dete eMie tater CaS Erhac beds ont fiseisae lesa tes sale mace hee eee esate liais; is Itoxsusuadlslanesall eae 
Mipeatlaneous t). faucets Baus cstds Sstals onan. d oe we! Bi scart ear lige oT heme acses| (ya 018s Ue cesrallaseeancl neath ke. 

STERIL G, oc aril by Ae eee. ieee el A aie a A 11; 107 2| 59) 48) 79 2 40 Gia, 4/....| 358 
Caught In, On or Between: 
HVL TTOEO ee OO Sete 2, Pe Ee oici ta Narn there (e ate Cee Al eee o 1} 10 BS} Ise 1}. 19 
Belt, pulleys, chains, lines, etc.................. Poe wiht She Seto Plt eel he Sletten linaerees eee 4 
Elevators, hoisting and conveying apparatus....}....|....|. 4 7 3 1 2 1 18 
Buildings and structures (including parts of these 
such as doors, windows, etc.)............... Cost ltesivon cite oral ratetets lta Ree c Ulver eerlteamel titer etre 1 
Automobiles and trucks............:022-s200005 1 iN ea 1 1 |) ear 4 evap ctl eerece otsereity or 
Tractors, loadmobiles, etc esate SNe nl chet 1 Bye ll teaieede Pec lttue raha fea <?oee ll ero 5 
Wine aad ate CARS... a4 oe se utciteiasie vio erate aes 1 ie ale 8 BIS aos ell Misael teat iall etka Fare ste | Gesell eet 4 
Trains and other railway vehicles............. Eee ter ake 1 i | a | goat 3 Dee ecnael ereiee 6 
PIGTEOLCATS ry cia ds neva cemeipw ace eeotaeele fa pte BSAA pr Salient tes se icy| [Cuca | co Sarsncgchel aba cae Westra hers aycyfievaierail eves ccc ltptatee 
Miscellaneous transportation vehicles and craft. .]....]...-|....Je.e-[ececfeceefeceveeleceeen Soh aco yeasty bee ull eene ll ohare 
Materials in use or stored in plant............... Sues eel aiken eud aaeage ellinaniieitiors conte cei iarwe tier Bees eth Ae 
Objects in water (e.g., logs, caught between boat 
ADO WALD Re cairs iee tenn cai Ade ts cae tele 11 | ete i Print SN aio oR crm alleunalleccaai ee 1 
Miscellaneous..... De sai ac slessiatate arta hare it) Ditch ete 1 1 ocr Depew en ine if 
MT) is eb Ae Oya RT AMED, ORE Sine 6) 6 13} 23) 12 1 12) 8 16 
Collisions (including derailments, wrecks, etc., 
but not falls, slips, struck by, caught in, 
on or between: 
Involving steam railways............eese eee es Prete te «ata bireti tach Als: sr baller Piniieie Da ks ekunliee ns steam he 6 
Involving street railways...........0..e0seeeeee Be aha eee eal tev abagel tosenat Tfvcyccteilterbea walls cite eli p ecenees 5 vere Starerll fe ¢eats lee acojetl eerie 
Involving automobiles and frucks.............. 6} 8. 6} 32) 16 1 BO Lil caer y walla Loe 
Involving tractors, loadmobiles, etc............ 35] = 3}.. ale LO Sees yA ae ea Nee §2 
Involving mine and quarry cars..............-. aia alall gal oe BL ree \traehe oll rat cep Uncccal cv Aaealisegad lsetealla 3 
involving water Gratt.. oa seats tec edie s oases nex 7 lz Bleene 9 1 Zee alee 1 ear rae fe BY 
DmiyOlvan Sai Oral Ge a, 6: cecc tcp ses leage’ssaiare si oo 9 ate ae! Bills aceite oe 9} 62) «61 Bel Bla 9)....| 50 
Involving other transport agencies.............. ot Geltas 3 AMIie OER eve eRe Item oats se eee ae Sector a (Seeacit eib an ae (ons be 
Involving elevators and other hoisting and 
CONVEYING APPATADUS, 0... cakes see eerie sae Sav atsd tase: Stal py ast PA ee | eerie | Ae eae Al cone | ate ie 4 
Involving animal-drawn vehicles and implements 7 Ege | ees | ice cr) lee |v |e | DE a Deere linterege ee 2 
Involving miscellaneous agencies,.............-- Mbt Praia’ em >a lege uell [steel |e kc | seas res Saeen lars ellteece eel et exert eiatate 
Wotalens cece te ester mace ears 42| 33] 12] 17) 45) 37 3 99! 19). ..-1 19)....| 826 
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as} 
as a 
a 3 & 3 
Es) 0 c| O3 > 28 eo] 
2 EMITS) 5/3 pee ses 2 
Causes 5 Sal\S5] & | BS #A8 Kos EI 
S| lok Oe] os | 2S 82ioe glo] 8/4 
|e feiss] 3| 8 /Bee/258) s 12/2) 4)8 
rt} la . n <a r=} = 
&| ®laelso| 2| 8 /8es/sn0| 8/8/8) e816 
t/Q/— |S |S/0 |a ‘= Ale |/a}Pe]ea 
Falls and Slips 
(a) falls on same level: 
Due to rough ground or floor surfaces........... dL tote iol! l a teeatedlle evecal cneeerel | etna eee ee 1]. 2 
Due to collapse of resistance.......... Speccsados ey doe les tonal vsraua eI at stotbes lw ave se eaee| a repeeends alle eto Belt AA 
Due to tripping over or stepping on object....... Se lste| MON Ne wee Meenw, of Sune oltre rachis en attest lero aes ea Ie wate 
Due to slippery suriaces: 0 cc 00 eee ee cin cde wen Lareie N eowcaet scsi ate or Lilkntus cline ees iay ata. t al. 4 
Due to slipping while handling materials........|....]....]--+-]----].... Tie ee Reaall 1 
Due to slipping while operating machines....... ak liter ie eareting an if Mee Se oes Ps est: 1 
Due to physical condition of workman.......... Ba Fs aoe eae bm Lapeer Poet (aay | NE at eh 
Due to vehicles in motion (other than struck by 
COUlisiOnyi6bCs ees hid mettetlearceta ee cates 3 1 ee 1 Bape es oti 5 
Mascellancouss. vena cuios- Gets sae ameolean sie sre | ine tral Peo ii. 3 
Sub Wotall ce. ohare are sae reaee rie 2) ei as 1... 4|.. 16 
(b) falls to different levels: 
i romilad Gers: Or: Stalls mew, ts =e nisretayste'e [see ee 2]. Lal Bl caries 3 Demers 5}... 21 
Mromscattoldsiand stagings...).)sh aon saes cnc |s coke nee ed OG eee 7) Mase Ws ihle= 35 
From platforms, ramps and stationary vehicles. . NE ad Blais | Aer ear 1 BS eee nt. Be Ibe 7 
From buildings, roofs and towers...........-... BS. Seleses Sie ae malo eee | 1 2). 21 
From bridges, trestles and catwalks............ bee beeen al adela aaa bile aaah The ws 2}. 6 
From poles, trees, logs and stumps............. Sea eee | eee eee Wace 3 i ma 8 5 
Brom stockpilesiandiloads.... (ncssesteccessssmes 2 rl eel laerer Lcd eaeale roc ae Real 4 
From moving railway vehicles................. Ee emer Ne (een (mee ee ol (aetna 4).. 4 4 
From other moving transportation vehicles...... eS ees be | Et ee 1 : 8 
Intosholdsiof; vessolsixa. iysusk ee ecerc ce desmeer Piles cos Sante reas i | ee |e thee ate Bae 2 
Into shafts, pits, excavations, etc................ Dh acetate Le 1 3 1 2 4 ae 5 30 
Into rivers, lakes, sea or harbours.............. 1| 16 9 3 2) ee ee ae 20), 2h La es 71 
Into:storage bunkers. 4.2 .2cs4. cue 2 aca: te oS EP lee al es Yl emets | eae aera 1 Wael acales 3 
Into tankstyatsrorkilns( is pone cats conte nc bese le meee 2| eee Ne ovat renee rit cache areaeees 5 ease I rae 1 
Miscellaneous falls to different level............ Ne 3 i Eee 1 i. 2]... 9 
Subi@otalya--cs.ssce ee cate ana 10; 18) 9] 30) 21) 68 4 40) 10) 1) 16)....) 227 
Dota eens ect eh teem 15) 20 9} 30; 23) 70 4 41} 10 1} 20)....] 243 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Ex- 
plosions: 
Conflagrationss: vist iste ieb 8 sores meee 2) 3h e. il G1 Pees | cere eee nals 1}. Ly. 11 
Exposure to welding flashes.............-.0.0:++. Weak = [meee SA Rack eater ah |S sl let Oa, cele aie ee 
Exposure to cold or cold substances............. eur sera | Keaton Irate eee | be iene ob co oak wate ae 2 
Exposure to steam or other hot vapours......... » Ado pala ace als Si [poee| newer © 1 ate sane 5 
Exposure to hot liquids or molten metal........ Paseo ears 9 (Perera erate 5 1 eee eras sale aS ih 6 
Exposure to heat or hot substances, N.E.S...... Sey alls ah Shame Le Jive 5 
Explosions—blasting accidents ...... ......-.. ml ave conten Vite oe Gittins. ae se 14 
Explosions of coal and/or dust....,,....0..00005 Pasa rAl eter hatte > Ree Iectata| en Ra A ol 2 
Air blasts: (bumps))in mines....6 565 os ae cece ee Pe tee es IU Sn) neat Weta | eg | (Me | Heiner ye ae i 
Explosions of steam pressure apparatus. . : : 2 Ue ey 1|. Shh 7 
Explosions of liquid air, gas pressure apparatus 
ANG CONLAINELS erste; rity ta mest stekvot ayiorce eanieeenel Pony) esceglt ousted eeete 1 Ul cere fasstay| Poser ae $5|4 2 
Explosions of gasoline and/or oil................ 1 3 Oia i 1 ey (he ere ees Son gels a3) 9 
Explosionvol chemicals... Acleh me ekene lo eocee Ey al beard "pater caeenll eave gee eel ag anal tamed len, 2 sells beralid ars 
Ammunition and firearms (accidental).......... a ee A UE Neen, (ec eN | ee eg (e ii. 2 
Otherexplosions aia; oases Se cue Die 1 3 | pes rey TR I}. cate v 
Motali mes. dec ee ee rate ee (ie lV ar -|VM) Hg- gas  aei Sl atest Ne 72 
Inhalation, Contact, Absorptions, Ingestion 
(asphyxiation, poisoning, etc.) 
Exposure to acids, alkalis and similar chemicals..|... .|. Seen ava deterrence Pe amie ota oh ae 
Exposure to poisonous gasses............e0eeeeee i ee | freee) te sce SS 1 1 2 Bie 3H\, 13 
EE xposurertoxadust amin sree emcee biare enire ee Praretel|ertete | ernie |e es Ne Ly I aenareesl Wectatres cael: Alls 47 
Exposure to poisonous vegetation. .............. Breer Maren areal tc hen Steel eed le Ao.3 he sncues 
Exposure to radioactive substances............. steel [sar sitet de teic hae ees [toss teed pemee ae ae ee 
Exposure to miscellaneous poisonous agencies. .... ean Ure icc ce tenets. L 
Dota 7 ccroracunn or PE ree 1). 32] 18] 2 1 2)  2i. 3}... 61 
Contact with Electric Current: 
Lnaghimingtacerdentsect acer nieuw teeter te PAR A Pala ae Le lal ieee Wage ed : eae ele 11 
Exposure to or contact with electricity..........}.. 1 | Sew 1 5) 24 30 2I 4).. 68 
Dota asctn cect Buiter reo eee 3} 3} 2} s]s«10)s 24 30 Ate 4}... 79 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases: 
Over-exertion resulting in strains, hernia, ete.....| 12] 4] 8] 12] 21/ 12]...... 19 Glin PSl pene LOZ 
udusprial diseises ere cens cen sae cemee cor ecen ped Allee alyse 2 DY sitctlhocs os legetepeserd lteter stalls Pe: 1 
DoUal 3). Sayyed aioe os ore aR eee ge eB a UG ble om oe 19|- 16h 13]... .1 108 
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TABLE H-2.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA IN 1955 BY INDUSTRIES AND 


CAUSES 
Es} 
as g 
Ro | 3 
oo Og >|.Sv 8 
x ool -B |] 8 | ORB 8-8 as) 
Causes g gele 2 Bs Bd B/S 9 8 & 
my | BM | on Be a| 2 /83n See So @ 4 
5|-é Baleal BBR GI G5 8] © S| 2] x 
r & |°5 AI. alSeSeCieSojg} s/s} a =) 
&| ¥(eelso) 2] § |8Eslsno| 4/8118] o 
q4/Hje le -|s/0 |a a Hl/Rl]a}/P}] & 
Miscellaneous Accident Types: 
SURES CSD ac ee RO es a Ee Nee | Ma Lt sr APD eed eae sate | Seals. aicia'llvarstetee QI Al Ol sce 12 
Bites, stings, etc., by animals, reptiles, and in- 
RSQGORS Mere oo vialess palais 5: Sateiisiniove is. © 6 Sea sepdhava’ejaifloraiecailiacese'ellledestiell tavesstel] |e: acozel[ aye, deas] face eya¥aver[ca eyanerats|| Vaqn eben eeistactl fatal stat lore reve hey eam 
LEP RET TCE SARLS (al SASS ie <a EE | a x leant arate tla Pera tee Spee (ase 1 2 
Msseartiamecuus Sur raiees Reraee ota eo ereletns pete SON aco ail eee AilF5s.ctotere Vas apalllassreve'llcnrarn fevers 5 
Ota Sas. ace ce. ee ees Wie atl see a Wee 1 1 2| 4 7 19 
Grand Total 2..4e6 fe ess os cee 97| 181) 31) 175) 215] 248 42; 219) 51) 5) 77)....)1,341* 


* See footnote (1) Table H-I, 
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TABLE H-5._INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 


Medical(!) | Temporary | Permanent 


Provinee Aid Only | Disability | Disability | Fatal Total 

1951 
AN GwiOUMeN Gl ic kis otenitorhmeatit a doce 3,425 2, 725 67 i 6, 228 
Prince Edward Island 411 439 10 0 860 
INO MERE S OO UE ce reita uk cachons cee aire oie ete Ste nisinichints 9,545 7,503 482 43 17,573 
New Brunswick... ots cc. ocike vers Saree 5,710 9, 234 206 i 15,177 
ULES) 32 SG Mea EO, rd ch ts A Ue A |e lg Po PS aN 207 95, 930 
oC ca oi See xn oko ae TENE 129, 486 45,101 1,775 292 176, 563 
Manitolaica: sacs ee: ak Raa oe telee 11, 249 5,577 349 37 17,212 
SHA MEOHO WAN rt tris aac ua rene tae biemane 6,711 6, 812 135 18 13, 676 
PAR DER Tee nc ccie ete ne a aikere wir whin cele ett tect 20,312 14, 754 636 102 35, 804 
Brrieh Golum bide! a5. ed- eae ee Pec oe 40, 268 26, 023 1,513 184 67, 988 
2B CUR PEO ere cee CIC Ree AO rs tec tein MEE roel RE: Secece ert RE a  aAereR See d (en  eere5 447,011 

1952 
Diecut. Se eee re cee ia cc te eee 5, 466 4,065 125 19 9,675 
Prince Edward Island. . oe iI 882 
63 17,724 
28 14, 267 
312 97,177 
Tee ere 137, 938 309 195, 206 
Manitoba’... ..... 11,351 5,522 337 36 17, 246 
Sasknsche wantc.eod eee ats state re aa 7,491 6, 939 112 37 14,579 
PAIS Eis sige Stony tee tect i ee ek Ae TS ER: 23, 803 14,895 730 92 39,520 
British Columbia 42, 855 25,551 1,391 240 70, 037 
PD GAD yee eon ees tes eco Mees ofA avrsta cous Sovoye eeal|f ameter ccin vent ehepsxrll evacdvocuunte resus excl Sears ctarsrerete 476,313 

1953 
Wewaoundland? >.<. eee mache rece Cokaees serene 5, 630 3,972 114 16 9,732 
iPrinee Did ward sland... 2. seme <.e caee ibaa 479 10 0 1,005 
SON DOME os 5. Saack eet ae FAO pees 5S 9,732 6,565 519 39 16, 855 
Wer branswithiicad gauss sae Rots oa) See 5,328 7,303 227 20 12,928 
RN a atc ioe hs Sh Ras fees sca ae asap ate oh ES, AEDs OS oe eho AN SRC be cera a aeeiaes 191 93,306 
ON LATOR et rvs reset mae Eee: «one ant scare ae 143, 467 55,992 2,198 319 201, 976 
Manitoba tocar cnt. as i ne a crans SOs Seer eee 11, 759 5, 168 382 37 17,346 
Saskatohewaw. tsi ten cae at one em See 8,547 7,466 162 43 16,218 
LNG Seig CAS a Peer Sta a Mi oe ae neh Scere ORT rea te 23,522 17,570 749 124 41,965 
LET uRtone Mt Ore) (ob cel] ov Fe ie eee ai es ene ae Neg es re 43, 569 23,909 1, 258 207 68, 938 
LR OGAL ee AA th em ree esis tha aes 480, 269 
Meret omnricl lark seek vnrvieie erate a a I Scauris vaieal ee ieee 9, 233 
Prince Edward Islan oe g 1,151 
Morn Boobie wii 7.00. oe beered aero: 17, 287 
Mew Binmswiekach lees tek. oa dee cee eb 12,946 
OME DEO eta nao a = others te im ale: WN RaaAS INE OR Slava da he reo 87,011 
ON TATIOR eee oe n eo ceo ENT AOI US at nS 193, 588 
IWetGODE starts Rosttice cee es ciemead tatceetcn itn? 16, 827 
PaskatiChe wane | gate cap va nieecs semsclimeunt seeds 2040 ‘ 8,677 18, 363 
PR ettas orn re cid NS Oe oy csi ele ar aia Maareane ne j 40,452 
era tise COME eins sire bs Se Oe i a ores da cence 67, 085 
ST oy seh ater srcact easter SPT oads woes a Lene teyavsgeN cavers Poa soba cecp sass llovs-eeetosiecuatavait lis ciewerehe sactanace 463, 943 

1955 (3) 

DNV eorwy fours Leyva, 28 foe Sex tetstarca atone ch otlavat soo ysea eg eros ass ay 5,115 3, 732 47 22 8,916 
Prince Hd ward: sland, das ca oasis 6 cavaneededs telaas 649 541 4 2 1,196 
SNIOS ESTO: > ARNE CRON Mee rene eter: lr seen yer Maen 9,081 7, 650 115 41 16, 887 
ert MES TERE WIC ke Pierre teem eters a terrence nara mec esavtanftste a eee ell tess Mteuale exe lecsuet|ievsceceltnes metal ano 32 16, 270 
Qiiehecis.2 ikikiss ste ene ste LC oie Mo once MA AOA oooh et ae Me eed peace uh Sse detent | cen ssh acts oo 227 95, 257 
SEUAENG ete te heres ed xl earache etins Sly ea Seatan so MAL ES 147,330 59, 284 1,922 278 208, 814 
Mat E OTIS taetrra so Raise a order alet> wah Rene aataiees wide eM oba 47s 11, 653 5,099 374 39 17,165 
Backatepow ail osccn te daatew aw nian Oalnareion ann ennde Has 9,377 9,010 241 62 18,690 
BAL ENOU GG er eer oy (outcast eA ctatnnosenaatoishayaus alten sav ighateai aati 24, 858 17,760 698 116 43, 432 
Serbia ol tirin Les rare a wists aiiicrascvsiate avase{olatecst stares asahire-e\a 6 43,573 25,036 1223 180 70,012 
FUN Gy ellen < Aer ay cra eater ota aTePatata stare Beater ae a ote)| os ota RCo es ater om a acne are ce Al aoa eer oyaVa ocail ater vie wp Sunes 496, 639 


(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensation 
the period varies in the several provinces. 

(2?) For the period April 1 to December 31, 1951. The Compensation Board of Newfoundland commenced oper- 
ations on April 1, 1951. Prior to that date compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1948, might be re- 
covered through court action; the number of cases reported by the Registrar of the Supreme Court since Confederation 
are as follows: April 1 to December 31, 1949: 35; 1950: 41; January to March 31, 1951: 37. 


(8) Preliminary figures. 
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Explanatory Note to ‘Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 
the situation in each area. In considering 
the significance of the number of areas in 
each category, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the marked seasonal fluctuations in labour 
requirements in Canada. Labour surpluses 
are consistently highest in each year from 
December to March and lowest from July 
to October. 

The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 

Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 
major occupations. This situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9-9, 11-9 or 13-9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 
major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5-9 or 6-9 per cent, but less 
than 10-0, 12-0 or 14:0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 

Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1:9 or 2-4 
per cent, but less than 6-0 or 7-0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2-0 or 2:5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of otherekinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market 
conditions in local areas is obtained mainly 
from monthly reports submitted by each of 


the local offices of the National Employment 
Service. This information is supplemented 
by reports from field representatives of the 
Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-govern- 
mental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in agri- 
culture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this grouping 
is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 481. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the municipalities 
for which they are named. In general the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classification of labour market areas and in 
the map include several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lae St. Jean District 
includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port 
Alfred, Roverval and St. Joseph d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapseal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Quebec- 
North Shore includes La Malbaie, Forest- 


ville and Sept Isles; Sherbrooke includes 
Sherbrooke and Magog; Trois Riviéres 


Trois Riviéres and Louiseville; 
Toronto includes Oakville, New Toronto, 
Toronto and Weston; Niagara Peninsula 
includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. Cath- 
arines, Fort EHrie and Port Colborne; 
Vancouver-New Westminster includes Van- 
couver, New Westminster and Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Dunean, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 109 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all 
paid workers in Canada, 


includes 


Explanatory Notes to “Current Labour Statistics” 


(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the 


civilian non-institutional population of working age. 


(About 30,000 households chosen by 


area sampling methods in approximately 110 different areas in Canada are visited each 


month). 


The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional popula- 


tion 14 years of age and over that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking 


work during the survey week. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known 


to have a job while applying for another one. L f y 
possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. 


Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
Nevertheless, the 


figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left 


the labour force by the time the count is made. 


On the other hand, not all the persons who 


are looking for work register at employment offices. 
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